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Editorial 

The Punjabi University, Phtiala, is the first University in India 'to 
have established in 1973 an Oral Histcry Cell as' a wing of the Depart- 
ment of Punjab Historical Studies with, four-fold objectives as: 

1. To collect oral traditions from the knowledgeable persons ip 
different walks of life. 

2. To collect accounts of freedom fighters. 

3. To collect accounts of historica monuments, sites, forts and 
samadhs which are fast decaying. To collect the account of the 
villages especially of the various tribes, land settlements, etc. 

4. To survey and collect the manuscripts, documents and letters of 
historical significance. 

In this connection the De partment of Punjab Historical Studies 
had organised the seminar “Cqncept and Value of Oral History in the 
Historiography of Modern India.” 

In fact. Oral History was established in 1948, when Allan Nevins 
of Columbia University began recording the memoirs of persons who 
had played significant role in American life. , 

The collecting of oral traditions is particularly significant in the 
Panjab and the former Princely States where for centuries the people 
have been busy in wars and could not keep the records of actions. 
Sardar Karam Singh, well known Sikh historian, had in the thirties 
of this century, also started the collection of oral statements of the 
knowledgeable persons but could not make much head way in this, 
direction because of the paucity of the funds and other equipments. 
Karam Singh wrote that he had come across an old mirasi who could 
recite as many as eight vars — four of the battles of the sixth Sikh 
Guru, Guru Hargobind, and four of those of Guru Gobind Singh 
with the Mughal and the Hill Rajput-forces — but as he did not then 
have the required money to pay the mir on the spot for dictating these 
he could not take them down.’’ Some financial expenses it should 
not, I feel, be difficult to procure valuable oral recording for the depart- 
ment. The oral cell of the Punjab Historical Studies Depeartment, Punj- 
abi University, Patiala, has collected some useful source material on the 
Punjab History. This department has recorded the statements of 

(i) 
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about 150 knowledgeable persons who distinguished themselves in 
various fields of public life. These statemments include those of 
Raja Mohinder Partap, Shri Yash, Durga Bhabi, Giani Gurmukh 
Singh Mussafir, Naranjan Singh Talib, Pritam Singh Gojran, etc., 
these records serve as a primary source of freedom movement in the 
Panjab. Fortunately some other elderly knowledeable persons who 
themselves participated in the freedom struggle and were eye-witnesses 
to the many significant happenings pertaining to it are still alive, 
can furnish valuable requisite information if contacted before it is 
too late. 

[Gand\ Singh] 
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Origin and Concept of Oral History 


Dr Kirpal Singh* 1 


r. '( i. i,; 




• i : r irj TheEncyclopaedia o’f Library and Information Science, Uriiteci 
States of America, Louis ■ M. Starr [(1917-1980 A.D.) who worked 
wifli Prbf. Allan Nevin and ‘subsequently succeeded him in 1958 as 
Director "of the Oral History Project in* the’ Columbia University Has 
defined Or&l History as “Primary source material obtained by recording 
thesrioken words— eerierallv bv means of nlanned iaoe Recorded int^ 


the spoken words— generally by means of planned iape recorded inter- 


preserving- it is ttidr^ than k tool M -thair 5 a" ; disBi^ii : ne'. v ^ "The 
British 1 his'tbrian • Paul Thompson writes, “Oral history was established 
in 1948 as a modern technique for historical ddcumentation 'when the 1 
Columbia' University historian Allan Nevin began recording the me- 
moirs of persons significarit in Amerieanlife.’’ 2 <: • &::v 

i M Wbatactuated Nevin to ; this new method of documentation' is 
significant to understand. He flbticedthat under the impact' of 'science? 
and technology the people Were more 1 used to travelling arid 1 telephone, 
which had become the common mode of communication and that thfc ; 
pebplecin -general were abandoning' the habit bf diary-keepiiig or lettei- 1 
writing.- v -'-Thus s the historians were being deprived of information 1 
of two most important sources. This loss was keenly felt by him. Nevin 
was 1 conyinced that this- loss ' could beHninimised if skilied^'intdfvieweVi' 
with tape recorders collected the reminiscences of knowledgeable 
person's. In this way oral history conceived as a ! conscious i ’effdrt r to 
utilize technology to counter l the inroads of technology.’ ’• 1 

• . According* to Jan- Vansina, the author of Oral 1 j frdditidri— ’ 
A ' Study of Historical Methodology, Oral ; ' History is the s t udy of oral ’ 
traditions.Oraltraditibn hccupies 'a special place ih the Various kindsbf 
historical sources. It is, in fact, a national tradition which had remained ‘ 

- f" ;-fZ\ ... 

Professor and Head-;- Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi ©niWrsH^ 
Patial^.; ,■ : '.o - v' ' o ksy. Zr^ivp vie 

1 . ^ Rock' Feller, lJlustrateiEnf,y.clopQedia,yo\.\\\,yi 19.7? • . 1 1 *• 

2. Thompson, Paul, The Voice of the Past— Oral History,. Oxford U Diversity Press,. 


,v-. j *. 1 
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scattered in the mouths of the people— peasants, townsfolk, men, 
women and even children. One can divide oral traditions into the 
following categories : narratives, legends, an,ec<|otes, proverbs, historical 
lays, etc., eW.' There airfc iVb Icinds of ^iitions i b anonymous tra- 
dition and other tradition However, generally tradi- 

tion is anonymous as its authorship is seldom known. In the pre-literate 
ages, people had highly developed powers of memory and handed down 
^ sulta^p. &r ^ ^^i^o^ jby the 

pse.pf rhy.rpg or- fer linking, the, m,aiei:iftj ( tether? 

valir 1 ^" 1 -ic iX:L — t~~ -i 2 i i. i. _i j.*__ xL.i . i 


pf tra^tipp^^ eip^ijed; ; by holding , th^ t^diti^ && 
a^ays ajernpl pf tnj,th in. i$. 1^-i 9..^¥gog?%&|fjr d^cti#- to .fjgfft 

Siwsfx <m\ toSiim&tifr- . 

ha^-a pur^ps(j.an| fu%| ,| f f unctiqn^r r which .it e^isfe lf a, tradition. 

R^P°, se 5^ fees not^fil aijy, fpncpon^t ^puld r be rneaaip^ss 
fpf.apy„ one. to pass,# op. Thjt;. ptfi-ppse *hjjs, to. b^di$<&vered by the- 
historian., Sptne, times, iinportanL ,»ev£$% <io, n^,ge^ipla® : in.a> 
tradition because those -who, pd.tnes.sgdf thenj; dhj' .;n6t, realize.; their 
Ijistpripal importance. 0.a r ,|fte ,\yhole ; oral, traditjpn. is ap, important 
sp^ce.ofiinform^tio^, ; Buj ; jjt ; ngeds Garpf»l ‘handling, ? a 

recent . years , particularly- . i» .^e.. study ;hi$fiory .of 

^nthropplc^iat^ with historical 
injteregt hfve ^er%ongt,raj^4;,c(?nyipci«glX; hp«i. dr# tieditiPh can fee. 

utip^4lsf- ; hietprigal paposes. Ifthps, 
hee^loun^j that* .a^spcjiry with. epplr^jij^ 

congper,e,d. status, have , . qgj$Q „po^iee4 i w^T^elppg^qr^, hiafprigs. 
Ym are. specialists, whpse cprr^n it, 4s, to. p^noim 

and .trapsmit these traditions. Similar pjonditioys .gxistfid ip aftciepk 
India when the, verse^pf the-$^{^ 

fro^.-geperation, t,o ^eqpr^qn tijl (fcgg, w^re, ,^ 9 ^. . i*Mh§/yritten 

t I 94feB; 

" t- J iU - py.eni,s ,of 4^4l^tHhihi^y,^i^ 


IQ 


‘iBii 


iliOr ': O^llt 


Oral history reflects the social units within the society — village 
a^d lineage, i; {JJf egtjpd#iffiiMf i§*pf|<p.9§S^ 
multiplicity of conflicting account of the past even from^thd^ahne 

village. ‘Phus 'tHbal ■se'gtrfehts, 'foyhlMheage^ffi^^ 

■ w.{uaa<A-»''s tort* ■ aCT . .dfe*W»e«r ■ 

preserved histories which function as a charter to justify? the 



i ' dKA K.ifi - JAVrtA f, ‘ '?»>’ ' '..J . --i 

ORIGIN AND CONCEPT OF ORAL HISTORY 

!;'•! > z-.i'i'b': < :.v7';.'i u-j 'if.-''-'-’ ’-.;r p.ij.iT-'! w .r.U; ; i ■’ 

contemporary social struct^., , 

K , According to 4 % VausingL, oral ,,£*$$099, a*e testimonies of 
|j?g wh ?9 l1 ar « deliberately transmitted frcfpy month tq month. 
Jlistofioal naijratsye is net the only, t^pect of ; oral tradi cion that can he 
recorded, colipcted and /Utilised, j .Sacr^d^ foxmvias, names, -poetfiy , 
genealogies, folk tales, myth .apd lega} precedents can be had from the 
oral tradition of, African tribes. . • < ;, 7 ,. , V; ai/! i, . . 

r . ; Q? a ! ' evidence has certain; advantages -pver-historical documents. 
In contrast to any historical " document, oral^evidenca comes from. =a 
liyingjsoifrcev If it .seams misleading it is. possible to ask more and 
informant can also .correct the intei$jpwcr who-may * av « misunderstood 
it. . .Moreover, document pannot answer back- But ofr&l history is, 'a two 
vv,ay prqcess. Oral evidence ; is independent of document but can 
lead , to- itsdiscovery. However,’ one' individual testimony cannot carry 
the full , analytical weight of history but it can* bring i nsi gh t .into /the 
processes and .-provide, account - ofr.pastex^erience. :>V7 . y 
Offgitt^of^lie T?rm Oral Hislot#^ • .., ri .✓>. dyiif.-tift 

Professor. A1 lan (Nevin of Columbia Uni versity. devised .the term 
oral history in 1948. Though there is no direct evidence, he appears 
to have been, influenced by his contemporary Joe <3duld ( 1889-1957) who 
had. compiled Oral History vf our Times- Gould, , wrote about oral 
history, 1 * * Ali at once idea of oral history occurred to me. I would spend 
the -rest, of -my life going about the city, listening to people and 
writing say that sounded revealingrto- 

me, no matter how boring oridiotip or vulgar or obseene.it might sound 
tO ;Others,’ ,3 About. histoEy he,hadrhis own ideas ; he wrote, ‘The history, 
of; a,na,tionjis notim parliament^nd -battlefield s ; ;bnt in what the people, 
say to each other on fair (days and : high , days and in how they farm, 

' quarrel and go on pilgrimage.’’ 4 y • . -v . ' ? - p r < ?■ . :■ : ;i ; 

: ; foe Gould told his people in /h ivillage tavern that his/oral 
history r already consisted of ’sevNalraillion words mafeingit lOnger 
than the Bible and, doubtless!^; the '/lengthiest unpublished literary 
manuscript-in emstendebut it had always remained mriffhished: Tfe; 
had special; mlentfor interpreting the talkhe heard. He claimed that this 
skill woUld makehis W66£<£l&sSic. 7; rr<; V; <: <• T > v-.h'-.-* ;''■?? . >iT- 

Joe Gould and Allan Nevin had perhaps not met each other. 

^ -y» «f< V« »VV.V '> '.av' iO i If * * ' ' '£- * v't - i "7 V o -jST 

3, Oral History Review, Oral History Association, U.S.A.,-4/?s6;^|2'47 - 

4, Ibid., p. 25. 

I. ^ I . ' • : ■' ' ■ i 

■ iMw 253 - 
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But- it is almost certain that the latter would have heard the term oral 
history because a number of times news tteM appeared in the ‘New 
Y ork Herald Tribune’ reidtihg to the 'oral history of Joe Gbuld. For 
instance, on March 2, 1934^, it Yeported that 0duld% Oral History wa| 
'73,60,000 words long. Again on April 10,1937 it was reported in the 
same paper that the' length bfhis oral history had increased to. 88,00,000 
words- and again onAugust 24,1941 rifwas giveh in the same paperihat 
oral history had reached the height of seven feet. Nevin, a former 
journalist and inveteiate reader of newspapers, would not 'iiave missed 
the term ‘oral History’ "being used ! n the newspapers. ' • n “ 

-' But Gould arid Nevin had different conception' of GralHistory. 
Nevin'-interviewed Charles : N. Hi&ginsand declared thaf it Wfis very 
useful. To Gould ohly the condition ‘of his times as collected from 
oral testimonies was oral ‘history. He * had ho idea of interview 
programme in oral history^Gould and Nevin had in the beginning not 
only "different ideas of oral hisCofy - but they followed 1 ■ different' 
methodology. Of course; Nevin was more scientific. He miade an effort 
through oral history to conserve knowledge and experience that -was 
being lost through lack of adequate records. He continued’ to use oral 
history in terms of describing his interview programmes. Thus oral 
history became familiar nomenclature Tor interview projects. 1 ' ■ ■ ' : 
to The term oral history is new. But it does not mean that it had 
no roots in past. In fact, -oral history is ' as ' old aS history itself. Oral 
tradition predominated i n the pre-literate societies before the dawn Of 
civilization. At thaNstage all kinds Of knowledge was imparted ofally.'' 
Oral testimonies or Oral traditions ; and oral evidence prevailed and 
dominated. Some' writers are of the view that ‘‘Oral history really 
goes back as far as Adam and Eve.' When Eve ate the apple and told 
Adam about it that was the beginning of oral reminiscencing.” 5 - ‘ ; 

Like so many scriptures New Testament was unwritten at* first!' 
The writers of Gospels passed thei r information down by word of’ mouth 
for at least thirty : years beforb' original texts were Written . It is apparent 
• that the remembrances of the life -Of Christ came from more than one 
person; In all these cases orali history was practised because oral history 
represents, simply the use of spoken testimony as a source of history: '• r 
The life stories of Guru Nanak (1469-1539 A.H.), the 1 founder 


■JO 


5. Morrissey, Charles T. ‘Why call it Oral History,’ The Oral Histaty Review,' 
(USA), 1980* p. 29. . o w*. A ,v- ■' ■ -oV o-iV co .1 


■AV 
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: ORIGIN AND CONCEPT OF ORAL HISTORY 

of Sikhism, were current among his faithful Sikhs for more, than sixty 
years. These ' had become' part of the memories of the Sikhs. The first 
impulse which brought' about the Stories of Guru Nanak was based 
oh the element df wonder hhd amazement at his marvellous deeds. When ’ ’ 
Bhai ‘ Gurdas • wrote about the foilnder of Sikhism during the 17th ' 
century, he had befprO him the oral testimonies, legends and traditions 
about the Guru which formed his earliest source of information. Later 
on the traditions Of Giirii Nanak were converted into writing in the 


1. Puratan Janamsakhi 

' 2 .; JtfehdtbamvaliJaHf^akki ' ■' 

3. Bala Janamsakhi 

4.,Bhai,ManiSiiigkJdnamsakhf.^ • , ' 

‘" Different attending circumstance^, brought variations in these 
written traditions of" Guru Nanak. This' point can be illustrated to any 


: Most of the sources of Sikh history are based on. oral evidence. 

The ; authors assert in so many words places that ^ 

is based on what reliable persons narratf . Rattan Singh Bfiangu clearly 
states’: . ... : ■ , 

“Now I narrate the account of the Sikhs in the way our ancestors 
have told. I have also heard it from the elderly and knowledgeable 
persons. At another place he writes about martyrdom of Bhai 
Mani Singh : 

335 firm R 5 H>y) fetfi 
fu3i mrfi adl Hl fwt 

1 Rattan Singh wrote this account of the martyrdom of Bhai, Mani 
Singh after hearing it from his father who had seen it. 8 

Diwan Amar Nath writes “The events narrated by the writer 


6. ^ For details see Introduction of my book Janamsakhi Parampaia , Punjabi 

University, Patiala, 1969. 

7. »ra h‘ fea* frTuio al fmfi 
fira feu ass wren wyl 

>fo U3’33 3 §1 H5t 

,- . v 3§.nfa3U 3151 .• fr-' -s 1 -* 

Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Parkas! . Khalsa Samacbar. Amritsar, 

p.1. 

8. Ibid. 213. /- • ' > ■’ 
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w ?r? investigated .from ^.el^erly cojUppppiry flftspns ”f , 

Maicpjm s^ni%^lx w^|e, m eye^y tesprcbj mto general 
h ^toj-y of fflankind, it is of utmost essentol ( instance to hear vyljat ' 

h^,a value ind^en dent qf its ^is|^if|l J^ a l4?s $Ms PjRffi9^!Pil 9^ v 

intercourse and leads to the estabJishmeH| of. frie^ip, bpfwe^p the 



te concept Of oral his|og | f>as|4 on fppj^} $pggfig , 
ideas Of history. The oral testimonies are upwrittep sourc^ couched 
in a form suitable for oral trap^jssion ^om^^^pef^n to the 
generation. However, the technique for tp^itipn as a 

source material for historioraphy is,. of rfecejnt <mgm.. > j . 

. 9^ a l«t 9 * li ?!°-^< a * %• W ¥ jy? ,ba?ed on 

been the struggle for power in the field of politics. Working of econprpy, 
religion, labour classes and lowest .strata, of society, etc., were given no 



, t>y Shifting TbBfis^'^fii(ti!4^'ih4 , ‘%'di^ih^n^'af^'!M enquiry history 
has set in a process <af transfcjrmption in the subject of history, 


I; *7. 


i , 

/ ! ‘ -. 






. <: ■■'.• ■ ' >* ? ft ' •• ;• 5 • . i * Ji Si.;} ,iC- ■ 






9. Amarnath, Zafarhatnah Ranjii Slhgk, edited by S(ta RatU RcthK, Panjab 
VP'Yersiij!, Lahgre, ^28,.pref|ae. * ; . •.v',;- : ati-aX 

. 10 ‘Religion of the Sikhs', Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhs, ‘Sushil Gupta, Private 

Ltd., Calcutta; 1958; p 85. k' v .v 


• ‘ ■■" ' 






■V'i ;■ 

. jrai .... ..... ..... .. ; , r ...,. , 

mx. 'KAcftfee^ " 




Though historians have used interviews for centuries as a suffice 
■ttMlAhVfoi^ file -Stud^ ^ the c61c4f»¥ of orath^tory is a. 

cbtripSra'fively a 'lucent' 'pfiefiofiie : ndfi ; . The ' 6¥ll history Began at 
Columbia: UhlVefSity ift' 1^8 uMer ife MSershi^ of PfbTesSSr Allan 
Nevin. The oBject -waS fo Se£k hcbbh'nts that Vrere never -recorded, 

nbt’ap^ehron 'pa^e'r.'atfd dtherelusive 
elhmeftts of history. 1 ‘I ' ; f • ■ ' ’‘‘v ' , 

'• 1 It is reco^ze^ : ! tHdt a sfib^antial- 'topic c&fifro't fee studied 
ondhe 1 Bbsis 6F 'bhb kffid (tfffiate'rial dK)fie. official r tec@t^8s ; (^’‘h% 
d^gSm^tidri^it friay Be "arg&M ,proid f de the ‘frhtife, the skeleton bf 
a histbrid&l 

it with the fffish'W ! persBhal ffibiing, Opinion dr fnffit^retdti’d'n. 'AyoVe 
®11’ the hurba'n f stor^ of-hotv ffie thdd^ht s ah'd Wishes ; dF: indlvld&a'b ^ 



study under 'oral history pro^am frr'e. It is neceS^ry td point out ttiffi 

in m n# ftia nlnna • m nimiirf&lf a <•’ ^ W' A?* 


ifitei^i£wi&£^ l^o ‘'dotfo 1 ^ Jfhere Wiy 

Be&dlttlfe yhilMSh lfr ffi‘e J WdMhg ( bffi : 'that tbd’rihdiis iiB mention. 

.- k-mko Thk^Mtif kffij&ci! <|f^iJf^®/lbry' - S to c^pfem^nV’^rid 

TtmciAtaJk .Lu&liiKtd jOfe? -MdA. i*&kb&!£iSi£t J£a * L Js&tsSe 1 



iif the ydafr 1968^93 it %hs tafefe’ri as. a part ^'^'f^^fcli ; actfvTfi^.' 
Tile saidMusbuffi'has ¥offie ddffinfehd ; ahlte‘ Job Wd ode cahnof but praise . 
the said institution for their concerted efforts to serve the cause of 
creating a riew sburdes that will be available to all interested, 
schdlaTs. The programme or the project of oral history undertaken by 


*4-G, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi* 


(4 


m. 

m- 


i ( 
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the Nehru Memorial Museiim arid Library, perhaps caught the eye of 
pur historians and as a result, rather belatedly, considered the 
importance of the programme and its usefulness as a source to supple- 
ment public records and private archives. 1 

During the 44th Session, pf ?the Indian Historical Records 
Commission held in Bikaner in the year 1976, the following iresolution 
brought forward by our eminent historian. Prof. O.P. Bhatnagar, was 
adopted : .., ; ■ 

-‘Resolved . that an Oral History record office be established 
j ,-yjas a part of , the National Archives whose purpose shpuld.jbe to 
; record on tape and then transcribe the; recollections of men 
who have played an important part in recent history as well 
y.\; as thc,reactipn of those who have; ^en history made. The 
different State Archives sliould also take up this urgent work.”? 

-j Although a .long time ,has passed, the importance of the 
programme has not been realized by - National Archives and State 
Archives. A; few State Archives, namely U.P., Haryana and Delhi , have 
setup Oral History Cells so far.. I have .. no ; information with regard 
to Universities,,but I am well aware that the programme of Oral jhjstory 
is surely, on .the list of research activities of the- Punjab : Historical 
Studies Department of the Punjabi University. 8 The Punjabi University 
and particularly the Punjab Historical Studies Department deserves pur 
appreciation for its efforts in this direction and also deserve 
congratulations from us all , for organising a seminar on “Concept 
ripd 1{M ue df Oral History > in the historiography of Modern India,” a 
first pf it^ Jkjpd apd unique iD L °ur country ‘ ■ 
r No organisation in this country has done more to preserve the 
records and to , make aypilable for , research than- the Nati.onal Archives 
of India. But. un fortunately it had not taken of the ’programme as yet, 
From the study of the proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission ..it , is revealed that the National Archives of India has 
forwarded the scheme s “ Awakening of Arcbivaj consciousness - among 


masses 




incorporating the objective of the resolution- referred to 


above, tp the Government of India in November 1979. It could not 


P ra ^J?‘ sl ^ r y Project, Nehrii Memorial Museum andLjbrary (a pamphlet)*, ■ 


: i T 

2. 'Proceedings of Indian Historical Records. Commission, XLIV, 1976, p. 34. 

3. Proceedings ofPunjabHistory Conference, 14th Session, 19*6, p. 10. " ' ■ 

4. Proceedings of Indian Historical Records Commission, XLVII* 1981, pp.l44*45. 
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be finalized as yet but the scheme has bceii included now in the Sixth 
Five. Year Plan and would be taken up on the availability of the 
. funds released by.the Government of India. ! ■ .Mj-k r: a-, •; ; / ! 

The National Archives of India should not only take up: the 
programme as on of its research activities but one expects. It should ' j 

; take -up the responsibility of co-ordinating, guiding and improving the 
operations and programme of : the State / Archival Institutions. or other , j 

agencies as has been doing ; hitherto ■; in other activities said ‘ . j ^ 

institutions and agencies connected W'th thevmanaging, administration, S 

preservation, etc., of. the records. ms* 1 .-. . 

n - From the study of the report* on the work done by some ! 

institutions and the Punjab Historical-Studies Department, . Punjab i | 

University, Patiala, it is also revealed that more- emphasis is laid on - \ 

the recording of the impressions of the Freedom Fighters only. I am ! 

pot personally against the collections of material of such nature as it 

provides indepth, study of our freedom struggle.. It is. not an 

exaggeration to state' that the historians . or. scholars, have been 

depending on inadequate documents, , biased and untrustworthy : / 

official records which are full of lies and half truths. Hence, we should 

endeavour tp, collect more and more material on freedom movement. 

However, I would like to point out that history is mpre than politics. 

Why should history confine itself, to past politics only? It is the ’ ■' j 

record of all that man has thought and done, dared and suffered. In a 

precise way it may be stated that histpry is made by all, the men and , j 

women of genius, the ordinary men and women. , It is clear that the 

political history of a period does not always represent its most , 

characteristic activity which may he in other spheres. There i is, thus | 

a nee 4 that quantitative. studies on’ socio-economic problems and < ! t 

circumstances should b,e taken up in the oral history programme. The 

scope of the oral history programme, I may submit, is very wide and 

a wide variety of subjects have tp be covered’as there, are historians 

and scholars who are interested in the social and economic affairs of 

mankind and of the past. : V ' - ■. ' i 

I admit that I have no exact information about the procedure . - i 

and programmes adopted or followed under oral history in other j 

countries, But. here in India, cohditions, problems and requirements 
are different and there are historians and Scholars who seek accounts of ! 

actions of ordinary men and women, mostly unknown, who make 
history continuously— without a break. No doubt, the impressions of > / 
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the persons who have b’eeh '^¥oihfti^ii ! t in public life at the hatibhaTor 
mIoc at level ate recrirtfed as their iifner revbiatibhs hh*d a r re very ifrfoortaht 



tbe’evehts of histoYy or Whb ; saiw the history ibakiftg. TMfeafe'als'o 
people who though hfever participated - in 'liny iThptSftaht 'events 6f 
history, yet their experiences Woiild hfelfr abd'|uide tb Solve perple*ing 
problem's. Most of thfe • subject* thtt scholars are likely t6 deal With 
which' involve mote 'Cbibpiex iSshbs. F6t 'etthhipre, Matters ’Of public 
affaifs, governmental operation or Other tWtifyitifes f§qdi'fe-'stbby of 
people who were httiveiy cefehe^fed 0¥ t'efat?ed*-tb thein. Hence 
there-is evident irffer-relationsfep "of iihdS With tlb pfibiary 

souhfes, viz., the TC'cbfas airttf the pbbple-4noWh‘^ n>r 

; s TMy^eefti Stra^eto Say' thktthere alb tfcMb 
ahthcM : -6f Sb’ffie hb^bft&ht dPCuihbntSbf 'frhmers ''bf p^iibfi'd;^ iia oldeii 
’times!. They took uhfeir . f SdlMfige ^he ! B( 

~ and tdbk a'why OOpie’s of /ddbiMeniES with ^ltlioitgh lt' is 

bbifSlderfed' h tfrefch ( of tiQst ! 'c& ;#f ufatiortS . yet they wrifl iheihoirs 
baShd ftpon Sbfch doctoiftebts. IffieSe p&srobs 



Apaft fi^orfi thetb -w^e .^iilan v faijmrostM^6^''6r 'persons in authority 
- Untler ^he feitiSh’ rhgiifie aM ‘ lfc&fciiy; ^te¥e '^re M>iive wtio ‘are Still 
alive" h ! tid r Whc>Se dctibn'S haVheeiL cbhSid^d’Sotb'ewHht cbhtrover'slai 
couid'ialsb b’e intervibWed 'to 'have theif rehbfibns, iriterpre^ailons and 
personal knowledge. '' ' '■ '* ’ . ’ ' ’ 

The ; oral history ‘programme may attain intportancejn the years 
to coffi'e arid; obvmbsly, Coifect^hig activities Would not be limited. 
Ib this collebtihg a’ctivily, institutions, archival repositories or 
uhiveMties may o vbtlkp. A Wntef tiks recently said :.' ‘‘‘the possibility, 
exists that Some instithtioris regard manuscri pt collecting as a branch o| 

, inter-eblfegikte: atbletids kb'd'vigorOusly strive to beat the competition.” 
Ideally, in my opinion, eVery institution or organisation which has 
takehiip the oral history pfogramme ought to have an avowed field. 

V'lCil'si ft i **#&&£ ifw-’i' iM *"■ •* :i ‘ ’ 

This iS neceSsary to avoid confusion or overlapping. ,. t 

, in,'.', r-t.. ■. i)*: ■> >•>■<■> ■■ t -t > <•>•, 

As I have said earlier that, the scope of the oral; history ifc very , v 

wide. It is, nevertheless, j essential that concerted and sustained .effoirts 
should be made to. make jthe programme a success. A primary common. 



SC0pg4$P. Y^Ly? OR ppi^t, HJ^qRY - ..,,, 

cc iwm 4dsfesHK \9i d<s»teft %B r P8?TO ea ^ {M«h 

1 /3ft. .84 14 stress her* is ,w4? fi§ld r Jq tr^?.l in. fqs the 

col^ng aM sMSfig 9f hithejcjq i;esqurces feuft,.that< 

dfjp.ends, ^Rifipe4 4 

exjsjing, ; sqwp?s, yljgrq, {- ^apt tq dtr^thq atteptioti aboqi tlig scheme 
of.fclatiojiai jfcfcji, archiya};ipstit!ii|pn? 

aod:Ui)iprfiUie?; m .guj$9, faroiljir. $ate ^gim 4 Rssprfe Siirvey 
QjRimiJts.cs, have fcec® sp.t up Jq S^yey ifee rccqsds and h^pflpa 1 • 

nwPHSSJtfptS iR priyRtc;p.c^§cssiftP * ■ ,.vn f, /> 

vi£T»i^f dpyfet, som^eommcpda^ -wpr^ h^s feesn : dP.ae, feitt fomk.iy 
speaking no sufficient or concrete progress so far has been njade.hP^er ; 
tijis„.§sh^m§ / '^%c : TaracQ&apd Qvmsa4 e ? h a §i expressed various 
factors, fep jp);as#a^s^Le;I?^:|: .PRiRfpn, 

I®@44 AQ isad^^n^at l^es«y4la.fee$(SHrs fqr, its.f#%K#re ihrsjly,; ,1 r$c ; ,. 
of funds, and s.eemdfefpii 4^ A?W‘ bgep giygn. to the . 

task- tiepcc it- emphasis that; 

sufficient funds, shouldfee ipads,. availahie- and a sepajatg, apd a^quaje , : 
staff > should^e: iprotYided under ,tfee scheme- If- .oossible^oujl history. 
soCietie£S-shepild^b.e set,pp fc and Suppor| of .voluntary wprkgrs should a^P s - 
, bp enlisted, v .'. ; ’■■;■■. U.J ^ r.-'., - ’ 

i ThS imaiji -object,- as . I t^ndefefePdA °f the oral, id^opy, is-; 


orffil up. thp ^gap?. Hi^t.oj;iap§ pr sjghdlars ahpvgjr ate upgaggd in 
%? study 4 <ferpad Mfa §»eh ,m $4 history of ips^Mty, or,# State 
or. ,e.vep so .bco.ad aspbj^ct a? the history of attyoart or perhaps, to , 
the history- of a tfertaip.: Period- A»y material collected under, oral 
' , history programme should fee jmade kapjpvsp that the histpriafts and 
researchers mayfakefeeaefit of .the^eeeut apqu tsitions hy an institution 

%fa 1 wM> MMmh-mm ^jj^iodicai 

uijprsities ^nd hjstpripal in^ti^on^ _... ..^ r 

: fe?h r 99 fu,n 9 s ? W at VliV ? sse ^had qp tfeC- exploration 

in the actual recording of interviews of the people, -^fetis, tjie best 
result that can come of this planning is listing of na mes persons, 
places, events, questions, aryl p^qhlems- The .qftestjffRS T shojild be 

' i 

5. Report of the Committee on Archival Legislation (Tarachand Committee), 

pp. 105-06. 
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carefully planned to cover a broader canVas than thid interests of any 
one researcher. : The results are best when the interviewer has studied ‘ 
the subject field' thoroughly, and especially the events that took place, 
wha t people said or wrote them and the trends that developed! Oral' * 
history, as ' we understand; depends often upon memory, of persons : ’ 
of advanced age. f -Its products must thus be ; subjected to a specially 
careful criticism by the user. A careful and tactful handling of the" 
person(s) ; to be interviewed' is required ' to allow the interviewee his 
own free explanations, interpretations And opinions.- No doubt, the 
oral history programme is a difficult task and great amount of 'patience 
is required. : ‘ \nj\- iin? on v ■ 

As the scope is very wide and as such a large-scale programme ; 
i s initiated and planned keeping ifi Vie wf he general needs of historians 
and others and - future usd . The recollections- bt impressions of person ' 
or. persons under oral history programme have accUmulated in archival ; 
institutions and other institutions. This special type of records are;? 
being* preserved and are being i used by researchers 'are sometimes 
referred to as ‘archives;’ Without going deep in the definition of 
archives given by Sir Hilary Jenkinson {Manual of Archives 
Administration, ed. 1937) and Dr T.R. Schellenberg (Modern Archives), i 
I may point out that Archivists of various countries have? defined 
archives in various ways; ‘ Each one has- defined them in a way that is 
applicable to the materials with which he deals. In my opinion that 
in basic principles, these records-tapes and transcripts thereof— 
constitute another special type,- which archivists and -Scholars face as 
they did cartographic materials, still photographs, etc:, long ago/ 

In a precise way I : would call them archives keeping in mind the recent 
usuge that of the more comprehensive definition in Dr Ernst Posner’s 
book— U former. President Of American Archivists, describes archives as : 

“records of' a government agency or other organisation or 
;:l: institute having enduring values because of the information they 
contain. The term is also applied to the records of families 
‘ and individuals, specially if consciously organised for 
preservation-. ” 6 ' - . . ,v ’ 

6. - Ernst Posner, American Stale Archives, p. 368. ' 
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Oral Evidence ; Jts Archival Value 

' "l ' t* ; • : • M.L Ahl^walia* " • . 

r y-. \± yj y /; y d:':> ■ 

Before I procee^ .^ith , the . treatment of the subject of my 
paper ?( l may. explaip the reasons for m.y. selecting the, title itself. rr 
•;i j:.- Firstty’ as an archivist by profession, and also a researcher in 
hjstory I propse to, disagree j jthat -there, is; any thing like ;oral h istpry. To ■ 
me this term is not. only, ayiPtisnomer Vl but^also a contradiction jn terms 
yist.ory.as asocial study has it, s being ;in the -form of-a^ ^chronology 
of- past , e v epts, aprons ,; ( , .^ougblSq a a <i r , aspirations of the human 
society. History as .^pch sis a. fact, and not fiction, inspite of the 
doubts once expressed by Bbssanquet, an eminent political philosopher 
of modern Europe ,as- to^whether history hat} ever enjoyed,, any 
considerable degree.. of ‘.‘being” ori“trueness.” , f , : , v:j „ ■ 

Collingwood, another near contemporary ofBossanquet, in his 
posthumous work entitled, . Idea ofLfistqry, on, the contrary had 
conferred on history, not only its own individuality and personality, 
but has. elaborated, at length, on its phjlosophy. ■ ■ 

I am, therefore, sure. that, those who have opted for the term 
oral history, actually do not deny the “being” of history.. They,are 
simply following the modern . trend of short cuts to long terms and 
phrases, ewp to names..A trend }Which appropriately suits this age of 
Computer’s, language of the .dots and., digits. But a,s,a traditionalist 
archivist .J would like to,. stick, .tp.thej old system of .complete and 
meaningful documentation , • wbqse t evidential value is legally tenable. 
Accordingly the second half of ' the title flows from the first. It is . 
universally believed that archives provide a . unique, and legally tenable 
evidence on past events and happenings, which the non-archival 
material does not. . . •, 

The concept of the legality , of the archival value flows from the 
traditional view that only tie state papers which came r intp being in 
accordance with a particular methodology were entitled to the privilege 
of being treated as archives. At one time, only the records created by 
the .highest,-. organs,,pf the .government, ; titles to .lands, treatises of 
' international, obligations, statutes, qtc., formed the archives of the state. 

*B— 20, New Delhi South Ektebsicia I, New fJelljil ' ' " 
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The best example of this traditional concept of archives is provided 
by the Act of 1838, by which the Public R.ecord Office, London, the 
first organised Afchi^ ijfepftthient Ift ’ : i J#ft3d4rh > Eurbfte came into 


existence. According to thisrAct only^dpcgihgnts Created by or deposited 
with the. Master of Rolls, those of the Privy Council and the Lord 
Chancellor were declared to be archives, fit for permanent preservation 
iil tm Ptiblic ReCbrd. Officfe; dhcM thidftarfe offfie Master bt* Rolls 
himself. ' 1 ^ 

' ptblid^Cbfds 6r archives waS ' ^‘tMilude in 

these ^ WcdfdS df a high Ai 

sessidrtsi but ift dld'isof •brfy'gigffifiShrf 

m&ptl ^hdte 1 hrdhivls 

Of. g^rolhient^%&d^^6 dx&P- folf 

ptirpdfcdlr la^ h^Ind'Whefe'fbqielfl#] ; ^d*3SluifiSn|’ifi''' a?<ili#if 
sCri&f ^hld be d^ti-o^tf mip A^h^ pMsibi 8f ! t«e -Ea¥liltfient. 
Affhodgft With $8^ ent^tjleribc^f 
narrow view of what should i^Wfftut¥' aiMix$s 

frPrl the basic **>*&*>***&* 


wbftMhdt pffhit off a¥ty 'dCphVtUfe trOftl the basic legalit 
ih tfife Cft^ibn of archives. m is arbbiM ihhst 

carry and convey the i^t^SbflSti^ < 



of the one t 


of the 


,' ,-r 1 sdj yisz b Jo/; . or.* - y(h sii-ni ;r o ’hi' - 


u'rih'di 

pdrsbh's involved. 

Ilei ’ifife ^paih' tttil b$i qiidWg dftgifr'ihe 
definWiOhs of iTchiv&in^ archives 

Whifcli, at t&te titife bribe 'dthbri vitefe dth’&n iff) d¥ ufed W^in iridmtitia) 
6 r a body id the exefcise d¥ their IfegitiWht^fuh'CfibnS and* Which we're 
kepbfeci&IWinThV tM^iJsift&ks'tiesb^ 

whs iehlt with drWiahs&Cted: and Were 5 Sub4e^uehlly peserved fer their 
own ihformaiidh j’Crtbdf hy IhefifeClvCs successors 

dr ahhuffibn s ed agb'hby or 'bMebt 'duly’ a^pbih’tbd' tor purpose.’’ 

The above definition not only differentiates thearchives from 
Stray do'cufnehts ' not pbVparly draWit Up n6r preserved under the 
rbqiJited hbrms, but alsb CSpaihs’ali the fbhdamehtai requireihents 

WhiCh a would be archival Sbfie's fftt&t stfibfiy ftilfil. *ftiese fundamentals 

: a«/> • vb.n- .. <"■ ' i; ' ■'■■. h h p. 

iibi te^l^t of 

is&xi.-A ‘tehi’ 


m 

> First, 
thd 



these documents must have been created .ih. 7 the normal order of 

m ' . :. 
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the day to day functioning 1 of the concerned organisation as per 
tuies and procedures laid down for thd purpose; Third; that — at each 
step— a< documentation must '' reflect am ; impersonal and natural 
behaviour of the concerned fUntftionaries in the diie discharge of their 




* , • y . 

factor, dictation, alteration or infterpolatlbn. It is the sequence of' 
Circumstances which should' have itUplioitly determined the nature of- 
any archival d'ocumgntaftonls;' ' It is for the abotse reasons, that the-' 
archival evidence ehjbys the* highest sandfity legalfy dnjoined updh any 
type of documents. ■ 

,,r r. ^ ^ 

is expected of any archival series, or as it oijgpk tfih^xepfgp/lihe, 
thf, .^Ilffgi&ysiPf qfi’ hktoj^ Vi In .actual 

pta^t?c.f ^ej^ier of |he§e , ,o,bjgftljyes asfc, easily attajftqbte bficapsp in 
both cases the end prod^ig.djlc^t.^ with ,§ftpae,ifftUi?ics, 

or shortppptipgs feunjap a^tjeps. , Bu.t i a spitg „of this 

lik{ # 9? iilWPh il^Slipie^apd shqttfipffliisgsv the archival 

of ! e2%e 9 a *° ? ^ e ^ m * — r " 

Mtrn M &i4^ sr e aM,%| ope, 

‘HBfs :^P e ^ ect ..¥'#ypM e s^,i b %li a 4.. Ip- Mmm 

In archival . parlance thkilattencaiegory ofr archives'* wdre Oalled- 
‘ tastrays?’ or- “fugitivesi” Jn- .Tledia, ths. records of ! Jthe >. MiighaU 1 
Maraiha . and: 5 Sikh empires, which for-- afvariety oflreasons, political 
and administrative, got idisinte^Urated'rand sbroken,o:and- i h^Ve -been 
located .preserved in- parts ' at various ' places a*e treated by the 
archivists as ^astrays,” Those portibhs of thdr v! series, which the 
successor. isoWreigh' '{power,- vthfe '®ritiste.!haa' thkeiP but-ofiindik ate ' 
treated* as fugitives. ; 7 v' ! :•.•? atlT . :y.- hr--.;.?. 

Similarly there is yet Another type of non-archival group of 

. w:,r‘*s sicnsvi t;i nr. mmti mw r <mh »ib nweroa 88 t * 

documents such as private correspondence exchanged between nersons 

^.^vplual ca^ty ho^ogver ^igh ,an office they 


t i 




i 
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have held, Their personal meraoires and diaries .come, in the same 
range. These have, been considered as^a good source of information, 
but, quite distinct from the archies these^persons had created in their 
respective-places in a government pr any other organisation. ;V; 

Accordingly the archives . of the goyertiment still continue tP 
enjoy the highest place 4 *^ 5 . archives, 

come to archives come the archivescreated by the local bodies, public, 
undertakings and other Corporate. -Scctor. -i At one time tJ arqhives, 
falling , ip, this category vyere.igiyep the,. name of semi-public. . The 
archives of ; the private i sectori organisations;f.Qr,of,'! even those created 
by the organised political parties, sociaj, pnd r^ligiorjs organisations 
and bodies, are enjoined so mewhat 4th place, while the family archives, 
come last of all. , v', ‘ttpj 

The main test is how organised a record creating body is and 
how far its : actions and : function is subject to pliblic* Accountability. 
Thd ; concepts of public accountdbifity £ and credibility are actually 
interlinked for this purpose. ■ - '-'~r 

isiis; According to the above 'mentioned criteria, the oral evidence 
or oral documentation, should be given' the sarnie order of preference 
as family papers or somewhat lower than that:' • r : ; 

uu But before we judge the aetuahafchival , value of oral evidence, 
it is : ncessary to examine yet an other aspect of the archives', viz., 
their'^credibility. There' has been a growing concern amongst the' 
ardhSyists 8 ahd'histori^ns that dtie tO a numbed distractions fromwhich 
the process of records creation has started suffering, the records or 
archives' have lost their one time inhbcencet' as well as perfection 
of details. The telephone And automated-devices used in the creation^ 
of records./ are yet ; Other type of distractions. The- trend to open up 
records to public even; withini -the )same generation, have adversary 
effected the morale of those, who are .called upon to take decisions'; 

on, yital matters concerning ipublic^interest.. ■ •:> •. ' •: ..4.: ■, . vij a-.-. u -i -:u>n . iy-s?. 

. .[ ! , .Thp. di sere dit of stgjrting the use of Public archives for one sided; 
propaganda actuahygoes to the European nations.. Great Britaih firstr, 
started thpjgame pf;,;malig.nipgL,ftthg.r pp>vei;s by-publishing Blue-book?., 
based on records. This was followed by France, Austria, and, Russia; 
during the later part of the 19th century, , 

The- scholars are also' well awafe of the French series brought; 
out ip- 1910 exposing the " conduct of the” 'Germans in the Franco- 
Prussian War J bf 1870. '-'fne Russians followed by publishing 
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tbc teiCt of secret tresuti^^^ . .(Tfieir example was followed .by EngJaji(l j:; 
France and Italy thus beginning the. use of archival evidence for gaining 
an, edge over others in , <Jiplo$natic war. Henceforth the despatches .-- q 
sent by diplomats to; tbeir c .Jiome /governments, began .to b.e . -more,.) 
judiciously and <!; efyen -innocently worded. . If /any 1 communication J . 
contained any ^ing^og e qr n > sensativ&the attempt was atadse.-: 
to weed out that document yearly as possible. Both ways ,a loss of ? 
the objective archival nvideneey, . So; , , is the case ; with the t ecprds df the, , 
Parliame ntarydebatps . ^gm.;;;/ M’r nn prnin.-. ■■A-.-'- ;s:.J , .u\0. mAs 
•With, this background ;;Of the philosophy and the reality of l 
archives and their evijdenciali value, we can examine more profitably : i:i 
the j place of oral , evidence /as as /.source / material: ; of history; - In the :;', 
case of oral docu.men&Jion, thye ^vid ence .in; the possession of a person .b 
remains recorded pnlyin ( b,is or>.he,i; memory cells.tThis; memory is. likely >.? 
to get mo re. , an4 nmpre, <bj|urre4 ,'Witjh the .passage oftim e. Some ti m e j r 
some crucial lipks in the.evidei^fe are,eyen;totally forgotten. . , ■ 

If Inot that, the person might have,- as : a-- -result of after thought ' 
and public fopinion changed his- earlier views at the time of recording ! ‘ 
the evidence. In purely archival parlance w these are all iii terpolaf ion " 1 
and hence prejudicial to the concept of inviolability. Voltaire had, 
for these Very 'l:laso f lisf^at ! ofid^iiin'e, 1 , condemned the oral tradition as 
“absufed myths. i>: ’ 8 ' ed , mbu ! ~ J '' r h f' 

,V vV /.•;■?. ti> - f rT'i.t ifc;V/ &d.i ‘ip f- -..1 mi r:':-- ,^n.:L.iu ( ; 2t 

. But, in the fi snn} t; |btM ..ft has to be admitted that the use of oral v 
evidence could no|, , gltp^tihe^ be , discarded for;:.hjstqrical wrftmgs,/. 
Also. . that the entire knov'ledge about, the prp/ftistptip anc^ ancient f 
limes, r ,wb e n th e written, ^script . had n,ot been; invented, has descended 
to ns, only thrqngh prgj .tE^ditipn or thc'remembered word;- 

&-u . It is ..this realisation which /has once ’i again/ s-brought the /oral \ rf 
tradition back, to .itS'iproper place as a source of history. to+Aecordinglyoi 
the PuranaSi which, at r onotinie- were totally discarded by the modern \ 
historiographers as nothing but myths; have heem reraceepted as i* 
containing valuable information not only on ancient-Indian, dynasties :.: 
but also on the spcio.econOmic''historyjof their times.,, /ciuqkib . .bj/d 

■The ' entire texts of iXie Vedas haVe j dbme dd wn -to us, originally’ 1 ' 

■* ..yjolotrc/rb uadi 

•Iwunta-.* Miafiianri- toI eocjOi, J;:/.*. .’vj. s -»> 1 / an'oifibMt. ’Hm . 

Accordingly the, concept of historiography in the, anciept Indian t 

thouglit wls very combreBehsive. Jtifiasa or history comprelienBe^'" 
purafta or itivritta, viz., ancient occuranaces akhyaika or 


V7&lm«:asr.b 
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historical tales and udabrana or declaratory songs or panegyrics. , 
The !> dhtirarri' skaStras and btioks on ' ' tiffhshMtra were treated as 
historical' expositions. 1 Kautilya;' the ^ VaM'dtis'pelpdti^ril! : Indian 

political thought regarded itihasa as the 5th fydfrand Held its scope 
to ‘ J beside enough ( io "as § td include 1 hot f ,r dUiy legends, tales of " 
occurences but also : treatise-' Oti religitih ' afid also social antf 1 * 
polirie&l history; 1 Further itgdesto thfe dreditof p&rieCt documentation 
system 'evolved by the ancients that the texts bf j an<cieiit treatises haVe 
come down- tO'HS , mote‘<orless unadulefated.’TKeffe are twb reasohs for " 
this. One, that before writing was invented, human b&rigs had' naturally 
developedin them very stcong: memory celli- SCCShdly; a striet'fiietho- 
dolp^y;was followed;invthOiraemorisin^‘Of thest^# *of * treatises. Thfe 
memorizing. was possible, because the. texts wereesomposed in the form ' ■ _ 
of hym? oti poetical expositions. It was considered ; to ! be a' sacred duty 1 -' 
of certain families? to transmit that kbowledige fh -the successh'e' genera- 1 
tions in the samemeteric perfectibn iuyvHich thOs'e'hymsorpoeticsorigs ' 
were composed. We iu lndia call this by tSC’hame'Of ! 'srutis l avdsmri- 1 
/iSj,'The,descendantS;Gfthesagesand.^ 

that; knowledge in their safe custody? almost in the. same fashion as we 
expept, from.? the legirimate custodians offaibily archives; y e;!l 

;? j-.; u , d- •. •*>.:. srfl or iri/’i,;)? !;■■■!. ; ; 

In a way the gntjre bardic literature in whi^h form mp^t. of the 

political and social history of medieval India has come dpyyn to. us, . , 
is nothing but a continuation of the tradition of s rut is and smritis. 

others lfi3 ; luhceed% resuscicating 
the ^hfetories of Kashmir ’ and RajastBatr wftfi : r thC help of ftardtfe 
literature. In Rajasthan this bardiiThieratUTP wa'slaterod documented'" 
in’ thefafflilies of ' the b©ds id archaic' Rajasthani direct 'called' 
dingala or in medieval BrajBftashd calfed ' ’Pirijtild. dif Purijab', the 0 
history of? the. struggle?; of the. Sikhs fdw samvalii hasi bome down 
toyfus in thd: forme ofj the rustic but itispiriBg^poetry of the dhadis. 

I uemember, how till- a> few decades beforeit .wai^a traditiOttiwith. 
the -dhadi, -jathas to; uing thefee ballads of< the bravery of the Sikh * 
martyrs, 'Even: a.? cratrc writer like Mr. iFotbesi'had tbf admit that the, 
bardic literature could; be depended Upon-ftSf’ -portray ing : the social' 
condition of, the rp^dtbpugji: , camtioningj us, gjtpfc tp depend on 
their chronology. Professor Haimendrof, rather 
and traditions are the only .good source for tracing the cultural 
background ^pf the people. Paul Thom^og. who . oft^fi, q^ted ;i 


isi'fiiy. 
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while discussing oral history, considers “oral evidence” and oral 
tradition, ba$ical^. ^ces^ary for social shistory-. : ' 

lam rather inclinedrtothuik that of late oral evidence has 
gained in stature. It has begun to be realised that oral evidence, 
if properly documented with the help of scientific methodology 
^ evplyed for the; ppjrpose, r .;,<^tt. provide math useful evidence on a 
variety of aspects of, hig^ry^Q&whieh information may either ; by 
meager ornon?existeni i|n the archives.. , and other documents.!; Mot 
only that, the oral evidence could provide . enough checkingjpbints 

Idi contemporary; archives. It could 
also provide ,eno u S.b ^jdglightskof many a controversial issues. 


Yet I 'corisidcr ' lh6'' oral ' evid^^ duly an auxiliary ’ to 
archival documentation. - ' : : ; 



OTi 
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-.Oo"' . 7 ’Oioi si ‘ 7;f; 7 . • ' 

Perspectives ©f Lacal and Folk History 

•5 ‘b ■ P.B.SbSldHU^'i’ •’ VdUsi f 


. 00 ; .1), 7 : ;ssil b:.bj;b SO . sm -1 ■ovrb?7'?5' bb;,:,;, 

V'SOtt)?- '.iii.Os'i'; 7 fSSS ! 0i! 7.;b;7 ii.ti tfliW o C' ' f "■'■ 

.R t u To the traditional Mstorian it appears thkt tlie locat an'd folk 
ve histbry ca m ; only Wodestly ‘SupplembnCThbwritteri' records' biit the 


ioTolk^and local histGryJ^tep y^pK seats fill We can team 

!. •• eaaabivs fvv> *.A\ ‘ 


lives 


g?rj0fqthe' ordinal 
biuou To • quote- Larry" Dariidlsofi j WYh^">fife e 'fiisibry aM'cotamunity 
histocy, which m'osr Gf us^ ; accept : 4s.le|itifcafe u h1?ioricar tbpics i still 


T bea rs.: ,ex plapat ioa ; ^o mt^yra^mp^^^ %'j 

The historians till the recent past alqjost ; neglected the;] local 
and folk history. The stress was on the political history of the 
ruling class -kings, nobles. Courtiers of the bye-gone days and 
their modern counterparts. The basic reason for this stress was 
that state had the power and it could employ scholars and his- 
torians. These historians being on the pay roll of the state 
eulogized their masters to the sky limit. They were not concerned 
with the lives of the ordinary people. In those times to think in these 
terms was not possible. 

When the historians neglected the local and folk history, the 
responsibility to perserve it fell on the shoulders of the people 
themselves. Being not articulate and scholars, they kept these 

traditions in their consciousness. It is but natural that these traditions 

' • • • , ' , - A \ 

intermingled with one another with passage of time. Although it may 
create difficulty for the historian and social, scientist, for sifting of 
facts and fancy.; but it becomes a piece of art and beauty. 

The written histories are often motivated and distorted, due 
to the state patronage. The historian’s masters do no wrong, they 
are' the embodiment of all virtues and goodness, in the contrast, the 
, ruled and enemies depicted as villains and unworthy of any notice. 
The folk and local history is the anti-thesis of this tendency. The 


‘Lecturer. Punjab Historical Studies Department, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Larry Danielson, “The Folklorist, The Oral Historian and Local History,” 
The Oral History Review, 1980, Oral History Association, Denton, Taxas, 
p. 63. 
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distortions and motivations are apt the part of it ^’Although, subjectivity 
, comes in local and folk history but it does not mutilate and recreates 

for,: a \S -V * * >*;& -■'?*' 5 "V- * *'• • • > - ; - 

history intentionally,. This due to the fact that wrUer Qf the local 
and folk history is ,notthe. one individual. The time. an$ community 
shape the consciousness which creates this history. . As Sir Richard C. 
Temple says ( abput folk tal,e : “It is the true reflex of consciousness 
, of the community.” 2 ,.. iV , , . : jj .V.' 

This tradition provides us the people’s history.. . All tribes’, 
and communities' role , in, the social and political life, their ethics, 
morals’ and enernities 'are ihe points \vhi6h oral liistori^pcan make use 
of. A second' reason Tor tne< focal change is the, general trend ' 

^g|es.sioiL towards people V, history. The 
scholars should take interest in the lives of the peasants, traders 
ancf workers; ’ their 1 role in their societies and in tlieir inhabited , 
areas, their migrations from one place to another. . - 

u; ; d, u FE6m Professor Atlan'Nevins first oral ihterview on May 18, 1948 
onwards (George MdXnehy ! , ! New Ydrk, Civil Leader) the oral historians 


< ’concentrated mainly Oh the elite’cfass. Only the distinguished persons 
% in the various fields Were ’ ' inmr viewed.'’ Lately the conscious grew 
amorig thebral historians ' that what these elite say is- not' the all 
in hihtoryi ■ 'ffhe 1 / tefflmo# 1 ' 1 man’s knowledge, approach and 

P Aii cOi Ali c naco 


up’ approach Was started in America.’ The leaders of, this movement 
'‘ in 'fiistoridhl 1 profession were Dr Lawrence Goobwyn and.Dr William 
CSfi'afe, the co-dirdctors of the ora^ history programihe , in , Duke 
■University^^ This approach was started 

prima i rily to take : bSredf those, persons who are not pften heard of or 
Taken care Of by the historians. ' i^' 

The local "historian contributes more to the history because he 

‘vVt Ai 1 ^ +K 1 1 1 M rt f 1 A n n +u arr monnAfC 1 


0 talks'kbout! the Common people, their , living conditions, their manners, 

- their chstb'iffsrdtc.' This huge amount of information is hot ordinarily 
provided by "the so called ^traditional historians, in a relative 
sense oral history offers immensely more to the subjeet of social 
and folk history than 1 it do'esi to the pdlitical history. This egalitarian 
bent is conspicuous .featu^e.of the oral history. * «\v>: • -<yv ,’i 

/ /-'■I’ftO jf ;„. .... jtV ilb' r^iaiih . 

T^emple, Th^Legendi of ,:(lte : Punjab, Vet .-I, Department of Languages, 

■ .. p -t <• 
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• A new relative trend 'whidh has'eiriWged is the comparative 


study of loekl and regional hist ; op£' jc Wh®fe as; the traditional and 
' ' ^oral ’ historian In the beginning concentrated on ! j the' elitiVt approach 
' the iiew trdhd has shifted the fdbus firdm the fceiebrhtes to common 
, f people; So the focus has mdvtjcf frofn natibtiai’ br international 
-setting to state land local history! To quote /‘iritis tbo cart partly 
be explained by the grass-root movement undefwayinthh historical 
: profeVkion.\” a ‘ '*• - ;v ' ' ^ ! , 

• ; " (Cullom Davis rightly poi.ntslbut' thalt “now-a^ays. real qral 

' : history is not only : exclusively conqerhetl with etye, but it rejects 

the trend -Howards' people's history. It is nbt to say |hat oral histpry 
is of no Muse, iris impbrtaht 1 to' ackflbwledgQ that .human niemqry is 
, a fragile historical source, it subject -to' 'lapses, ©tors’ and 1 

fabrications. 4 . . ' 

^tp f y attempt to find 

M; what tf : the belief ' of the people, M^t they assujne, had really 
hap^eped. If we have to, take interest in the local and fpl,k histpry 
, tagf i/iteres^ Jm n^^ve vie^Jof th^ \^h^tfeer 

it is in the form of a’ collect ive tradition or apersonal rejnimsceqfls. 

■ The local history performs an . importmit serviije providing access 
to the folk history of groups a^pd culture whose heritage ipjght 
otherwise be lost. This is partici^arly true because groqps and cul- 
tures have or some reasons, predofnipantly oral rajth^r titan written 
traditions. Only the local history' can unlock and preserve the folk 
history. The raw material for the local history is the hu man memory 
f which of course serves only aslgngj.as its. possessor, ljyes tujdjJ crf|en . 
deteriorates' even sooner. • Preserving ,and . disseminating of ' this , is a 
worthwhile endeavour. Every .death is a potential Ipss of; a narrator 
and thus an absolute loss of societies’ collective^ historical m^ ory. 

^ ?- $$ historians^^ 
little, of ho effort to comprehend the life of folk who supplied it.® These 
! historians |jd not write the descriptive and detailed information, 

"■> : :vi:v . :.o:n vi-v'r.. f:ai atfflo ’.'to} i/-:., .-.br,:. 

3 - ; Understanding. Oral “Tppe tp, Type” American 

Library Association, CHicago, 1978,p,2. ' : 

4. History with a -Tape- Recorder : W bral hOsioty handbook (Springfield, 

Illinios f Sangemon State University, Oral History Office^u.d.); inside cover, 
i&j Jqyner, Charles. Wi-,> ‘Oral; -history’ as* communicative eveht, ' A' folk-loiistic 
> perceptive,’ The Oral History Review, 1979, OraliHistbiy- A^ocia^idh^ ioUnton, 
Taxas, p.48. 
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they hajl. collected. ..^lth^agh their subjects may bdd asvery? rich ’oral 
tradition and information. Thej : may also have been ablc.tb:talk>with 
much.colour and; accuracy about life.to the historian.!-;* li, ' . ’ 

. Many a historians are content to transcribe, making little effort ; 
to understand mc)re ; than the -mere reference meaning of, the words/. ; 
What, js, necessary > gnd,lpng overdue is .that the understanding and I 
interpretation should be, w what these mea;ps to the people who 
supplied it. ' . iux'yvv^a; o! ■ y ■: y; ■ v . --a 

, All the comparative, and, theormipsl: work of localhistorian and 
culturaji anthropologist depends upon a, thorough and precise i coinpre- >■> 
hen&ion. Mostly the historians, . commit blunders whemithey' interpret 
their subjects , only ‘in, term of; . their own customs and i interests! ; ■ 

■<>,: In the study, oft local and folk history . we have to ; study old : 
grandma’s;cfolk-talespTituals; .cproVerbsi-; riddles, songs and their tunes, - " 
bards, . literature, .etOi/iTo Understand this data the historian shduld be 
proficient ins* semiotics*, ; Struct ural ■ aha lysi . social linguistics, and func- 
tional analysis. As, most of the bistorians lack trai ning hrithese f i elds, 1 r 
that is why they have not taken to the folk history. Folk-lore mater- 
ial is not readily susceptible to the kinds of analysis with which we are 
most comfortable. Internal criticism is irrelevant to a folk-tale which 
does not claim to he true. The traditional historians find it difficult to 
locate semblance of meaning in the folk-songs, their music and their 
tunes. v . . ' 

Mody Boat Wright’s discussion of the family saga (Family Tale) 
deserves attention. (In it he discusses the clusters of the traditi- 
onal narratives and theme which appear and reappear as descriptions 
of the actual occurrence in oral family history. 8 The occurrence of 
themes are not wrong information by the narrator instead it is 
necessary for a folklorist to study how suoh narratives were created and 
maintained over t)ie generations. The folklorist recognises the oral 
narratives as an art form and is sensitive to the ways in which it 
reshapes the past. To dismiss oral traditional narrative,, because it 
cannot be used in the reconstruction of objective history, is to ignore 
the community’s perception of its past. It will alfo disregard complex 

6. Mody C. Boat Wright, “The Family Saga as a Form of Folk-lore,” in 
Mpdy C. BoatWright, Robert V. Downs and John T. Flangan, The Fam- 
ily Saga and other phases of American folk-lore, Urbana Illinios, Univer- 
sity, Illinios Press, pp.1-19. * ' 
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■ interactionbetweenhuman psychology; Dan‘al:iV«%nctioii and histori-^ 

/ cityinoralhistoryandoraf history research; '.u/vv- ri' 

I The folklorist ; should act as facilitator of' other peoples’ 1 w 

; consciousness. -In the words of Constatfce : R6urkev ‘ ‘The humble 

influence of place and kinship and common emotion that accuhni- ' 
late . through* generations, shape and conditions the distinctive ^ 
native. consciousness, and thisconsciousness is 1 the basis front ' 
which the fabric of local and folk history can be made. H f i f i " 1 
In the end I would like to point out that the technology and the 
| * modernisatiop’srapidpace, is destroying the traditional societies 

i structure. Mettled ; ' roads, electricity and other- mechanical agri- ' 

.. culture implements' have changed the face Of vitlhge ahd life M 

peasants,!- r The other business, ahdattisans corhmuflities have also 
changed their; mode of work and life * beyond recognizatiOn. 


So it is high . time that " to .preserve ! the (life and history of • 
these communities; a stupendous effort •. is needed by the oral history 
projects nar :by the. Universites and other institutions. 1 1 - 



v 



Selection Of Informant And Preparation Of 


onnaire 


R.K. Ghat* 


. Historian’s craft is such that he is to make use of various, kinds 
of source materials— from written documents to the artifacts of. 
civilization. 1 But the process of documentation through interyievysina 
Ora! History Project is comparatively of reicent origin. 2 Here it may 
be clarified that when we use the phrase Oral 'History it simply means 
utilization of. oral,, evidences . for; writing history.? n In . .recent years 
historians have recognised oral, evidences as a significant method of 
collecting evidences particularly for writing history of the people. In fact 
history of the people, cannot be easily, written without authenticity if 
oral evidences are notproperly collected and used. .. 

It is necessary to systematize the project of Oral History on 
rational lines. Its importance can be correctly put down .in the >. 
following words : ,.*■ , r,; •; " 

1. All history is the history of people and their activities or 
actions. Being based on how individuals and; groups- view' 

•\ the situation which is largely a , subjective phenomenon, it 

^ . is necessary to gather impressions, views and information 

about events from people in order to reduce the element 
of subjectivity. .After all reality is only how it .is perceived 
. and understood by the people. t : 

2. As men are the practitioners and carriers ofcivilization, 
though their role confines to the specific period of their 

+ .. , life time, it . is necessary to document their views through 

interviews so that posterity can use them and understand 
how historical phenomenon-, /was , grasped by those who 
participated in it or lived during that' period. ; v 
A point of warning here is that human memory is short and 

•Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi Un i vet si ty /Patiala . 

!;• Carr, CiH., What is Hihtory (Britain,196l), p. 3. . 

2. Oral History Project, A Folder, Nehrij Memorial Museum ,\and Library (Neyy 

Delhi, n.d.), p. 1. .... 

3. Motors, General, The Changing Challenge (a reprint), p. 2. , . v 
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i in most cases it pours out incoherently and unsystematically. It is, 

i *. therefore, necessary. for the purposes of history to carefully 'document 

i *. their views. 4 Moreover, majority of the people including the literate 

! ' ones do not leave their memoirs, autobiographical writings, personal 

diaries or correspondences, ithecomes a moral obligation on the part 
: ' i . of a historian or the institutions like the Oral History Cell to record 

| , the views of people relating , to events for the use of .future spholars.® 

, To serve those 'scholars fruitfully we have to. take care of two 
‘ .aspects— the selection of interviewees and preparation of a good 

; , questionnaire. '' ■ "" 

j . -.-W - ■ I : " ' ' : - . ' s, \; 

Selection of Interviewee ■ 

j" ‘ < so : It has been pointed out earlier that History primarily means' 

collection;ofpfal evidences for writing authentic History particularly 
of the contemporary period. The modern age is the age of revolutionary 
,, ; and democratic movements, the age 6f mass participation because of 

j . improved means of communication and transmission of information, 

j t . To grasp. the significance of Oral evidence and its range demands 

, certain qualifications from the' 1 interviewer. The' individual gathering 
I V, oral evidences must be a mag of information himself,® He must be 

aware. of;historical phenomenon of the period for which he is gathering 
; v evidences from the informants: Besides having thdrough understanding 

of other disciplines' like psychology, sociology; sobial-ahthropology, 
political science, economicsi'etc., etc., for he is dealing with a person 
| / V who has a living contact with the total society/ If he is. lacking 

1 in any of the above, mentioned qualification, he would not be able 

/ [ J • to extract the relevant and historically useful information from the 

interviewee, Since entire^ society can be used a§ interviewee, it is 
necessary to categorize them. r : ■ - - 

\ In the first instance,' 1 we should prepare a list of those who 

directly participate *in so^io-eeonomic and political activities of 
* society, such as political leaders of the trade union, movements of 

workers and peasants, leaders of social organizations, members of 



. . 4. International Journal of Oral History,\o\.3, No, 1, February i952,p,,200. 

5. The Oral' History 'Review, 1979, published , by the .Oral History Associations^ 
inc., p. i. ^ s ’' ■/,’ ,'-7 ' 

>' -6, International journal 'ojf'Orol'fcisidry, Vol. 3,' No. 3, November 198^, -p. 2Q5. 

7. Davis, Cullom, Back, Kathryn and Machean. Kjay , Oza/ Hisfpry : Frofl},Tape 
■ to Type (Chicago, l978), p. 10. ‘ ' V ' 
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the village panchayats, community leaders, etc , 8 Thus it would ; 

include both formal and informal leaders of urban and rural areas. 

In the second category we may include the elite of the- J 

sbbiety,. such as civil servants, military officers, educationists, judges,, 
lawyers, scientists and artists. In most cases the people of this j 

category do not directly participate or lead movements of society. . ; j / 

Nevertheless they are the registers of most sensitve responses and j 

1 reactions of the events. / They are relatively more objective as they i 

are more rational in their observations. Since they are, highly ! 

qualified, intelligent and disciplined, they tend to express their -,j 

personal djiinibns or views' which are critical and generally unbiased . 8 ,j 

In the third category, we may include the peasants and. 
industrial workers. In all movements they are the followers and 
agents of action. They are the, people who respond to the ideas 
and: situation and generate' - ' movements through their actions or j 

participation. It would be 1 a greatest folly to ignore them for . the i 

source of action lies withih them. A' random survey or interview , ! ^ 

of shCh pedple would provide historian a'peep into the socio -economic , j 

problems; cotafronfing them and their psyche. How they view leadership 1 

of organisation, how they feel about socio-economic crisis facing 
them and how they are aroused to actions or some of the most ./ ■] 

significant aspects which call help ifi writing tlic history of masses, 

Much depends oh the - interviewer. If he is a competent one, he 
> would Select persons " who possess the desired information , who 

can give a critical but objective comments on situations and who / ,j 

are sufficiently interested in the socio-economic and political life [ 

of his period. -The main criteria fob collecting oral evidences j 

should' be the informations regarding * the actual 'happenings, 
observations on them or on movements. EqUhlly significant from the j 

point o/ history is the verification of known facts and the facts given . 

by the interviewee. Therefore, the criteria of selecting an interviewee j 

■ should be that he/she has “demonstrable potential . for imparting *. ■ I 

information of .lasting . value;’’ 18 ;/ Preference should be. given to the 
- person Who ^ have first-hand knowledge of a particular movement or 
event or morcha. Moreover, interviewee’s information should not 

8. Baum, Willa. K Oral History for the Local Historical Society (UsfX, Ts7l ),_ 

p- 10 - ■ '■■■ -.V: ■■ ■ . , . J , 

: 9. Ibid. y ' V. w ■ 1 • 

10. Oral History Evaluation Guidelines (Oral History Association, Inc. 1980), ’ ’ r ■- - j 

P- 3. ' . ' ; -i 
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be merely based on newspapers or hearsay. 12 There must be a 
, comprehensive list of repondents pertaining to all ihe three categories 
mentioned above.' The interviewer should see that statements are 
recorded correctly and yield desired material. 12 ' 

'c' ' - ; ■ ' ii 

Preparation of Questionnaire i >c, 

The preparation of a questionnaire is also an important step, 
in the interview ' process. 13 A worthwhile interview is likely to result 
only from a wdl-designed questionnaire. Actually, “a properly 
constructed and administered questionnaire may, serve as a most 
.appropriate and useful data-gathering device.” 14 The careful preparation 
of a good questionnaire requires intelligence, a great deal of time and 
hard-work. 15 ? 

In research methodology there are two. types of a questionnaire. 
Firstly, the closed form or the restricted form. It provides for,, 
marking a ‘Yes or No’, or a short response. Secondly, the open 
form or unrestri cted . form. It provides free response dn the interviewee’s' 
own words. 16 It is the second type which is generally employed by 
historians for this help in eliciting information. ..... 

It is believed that no interview can be better than its i 
questionnaire. 17 ' An interview, based on a questionnaire is known as 
structured interview. A good questionnaire can yield better results, 
better information from an interviewee. The first. step in designing a 
questionnaire is to define the problem or topic to be tackled and hence 
to decide on what questions to ask. 18 There is always a temptation to 
cover too much so that might turn out to be interesting. This must be 
resisted for such interviews generally yielcl confusion. Another thing 
which needs attention is that questionnaire should not be lengthy as they 

11. ibid. : ' vV ^ 

12. Hymna, Herbert P.H., Interviewing in Social Research (Chicago, 1975), 

pp. 1-4. - !h ‘ ; - ■■ y ' ■ 

13. ' Best, John W-i Resedrchin Education (New Delhi. 1977) n. 25 

14. Ibid., p. 158..; .y, 

15. Davis, Cullom, Back, Kathryn. and Maclean, Kay, Oral History i From 
Tape to Type /Chicago, 1978), p. 16. 

16. Best, John W., op. cit., p. 158. 

17. Moser, CA. and Kalton, G., Survey Methods in Social Investigation 
(London, 1974), p. 305. 
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SELECTION OFJNFORM VtiT AND PREPARATION OF QUEiTIONJAREN 

are demoralizing for the interviewees as well as the interviewer and ' 

questionnaire should r.ot be lengthier than is absolutely necessary i'or . I 

the purpose.. 19 .. In ' framing, .any question, -it is always necessary : to 1 . | 

ask oneself whether the interviewees are likely to possess the knowledge: f ■ ) " J 

his information is going to fb? correct. Secondly, the questionnaire 
should contain 'a set of questions which are likely to- yield relevant 
information. It does n Cjt do much good if a person’s opinion is , 

sought ' about something he does not understand or, about events v 

which have happened too long-ago for him to remember correctly 
or about matters which, although they concern him, he is unlikely 
to have accurate information on or that are so personal that valid 
answers c innot be expected by formal direct questioning The que.tions i - j 

should be only those which the interviewee is able to answer 
correctly. 20 '. ' ■ /. > _ 

Thirdly, needless to say that the questionnaire must be 
designed. to fit the information to.be collected from an interviewee. . ' / 

Fourthly, more scholars prepare a standard questionnaire for 
all the interviewees which is not a very rjght thing to do. A separate 
questionnaire should be prepared for a every interviewees and it should I 

be based on that person’s career. However, there is no harm if 
“some general questions,” as pointed out by Willa, K. Baum ip , her 
, work, “that one should include— and those will be some biographical, j 

some topical.” 21 ' v .i 

8 If 1 a biographical sketch is to be written then questions partainirig 
to the interyiewee’s whole life should be included. It, , may include his 
name, present address, year of birth, year of marriage, activities and life ,f ' ; 

at hom,e when he tyas a child; then, about his parentage, liis religion, / }• ) : / 

politics, influences of parents, family life after marriage, etc. etc/ 2 . 

If an interviewee is *a retired military, or civil officer qr a 
politician or had participated in freedom movement' of the country or ./, : 

in some regional morchaS .then the questions abo„ut his personal life 
should be brief.' But that must include about his life previous to' 
joining any service or morchas . 23 • ! 

J9. Ibid., » p. 309. . - ... < j 

. 20. Ibid; p. 31 Of , ■■ ’ ■; ; : ; ,i . 

, ' : 21. Baum, Wills K., Oral History for the Local Historical Society, (USA, '/■ \ 

1971 ), p. i3. ^ ■ ■/ ;f ■■■■.;' / 

22. Thompson, Paul, The Voice of the Pan Oral History, Oxford University 

Press, 1 London, 1978 p. 165. " .f.ff, f 

23. Ibid , p. 168. » 
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.However, before preparatibn of a questionnaire, the following 
points must be kept in mind , 

1. Questionnaire should be well structured and intelligible* 

2. Questions should be clearly phrased. They should avoid 
suggesting an answer to the interviewees. 

3. The questions should be brief, relevant, directand clear. 

4. The questions should be non- controversial. 

5. The questions should not be rigid or inflexible. 

6. The questions should always be as simple and as 

'straightforward as possible. ~ / 

' 7. The' questions should be . in the familiar language of the 

interviewees. 

8. The questionnaire should not include those questions 
which make the interviewees think in interviewer’s way 
rather than theirs. 

In the end it must be mentioned that no questionnaire is 
complete in itself. More supplementary questions have to be prepared 
and put to the interviewee as the interview develops. Much depends 
upon a qualified interviewer— how Well he is educated' and trained 
for the job and how well he does his home task before seeking 
interviewing a person. It is highly technical job which requires - 
presence of mind and skill to make oral evidence worthwhije for 
the scholars. A human being as an interviewee is, he is likely to ; talk 
about himself too much and exaggerate his role while denegrating that 
of the others. For this purpose it is also likely that interviewee 
suppresses or twists certain facts. 'For this and many other reasons 
interviewers task is very hazardous as well. The need of the time 
is that a course may be formulated and training be imparted by some 
institutions to make the trained and efficient interviewers for the 
collection of oral evidences. ‘ ' 
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Concept and Value of Proverbial Evidence : 

Case Study of the Economic History of the Punjab' 1 

Sukhwant Singh* , ! 

Evidence is the base of history. ’ History proceeds by the inter- 
pretation of evidence. The knowledge by virtue of which a person 
is a historian is a knowledge what the evidence at his disposal proves 
about certain events. In the curiosity to, know about the past socities, * 

the historian use both intentional and unintentional ' evidence. 

Anything in whatever form, of or about the past societies, he may . 
call it tracks or traces, or remains or deposits, which survives 
today and can be observed and examined, and enables him to answer ^ : 

his questions about those societies is historical evidence. But the 
historians at present mainly use manuscripts; official and non-official 
records; other written literature; inscriptions; coins ; seals ; relics of 
buildings, forts, pottery and painting ; and the like. as evidence for the 
interpretation of the past. Hardly any attempt is made to 1 unveil 
the precious' treasure of Punjabi folklore as the source material of • '-v 

historical knowledge 1 . This paper is an illustrative venture to underline 
the value of proverbial evidence for the the writing of history. - - 

Proverbs are commonly used meaningful concise sayings embody- 
ing some 'piece of wisdom deducted by the . people from experience 
and observation. Three fourth of the Punjabi proverbs are of 
spontaneous origin. They clearly reveal the Punjabi culture. The 
remaining are from written Punjabi literature and other languages. The 
Punjabi proverbs arpong others are well compiled' by Devi Das Hindi 1 .• j- 

^ and Vanjara Bedi . 2 These proverbs are like those scattered precious 

stones on the banks of rivers which successfully maintain their.existence ' 

through thousand floods, and continue to glitter like, diamonds.. They 

are tested truths and give .comprehensive view of society. They may i 

be considered as the arteries Whose study enables one to know the' real 

life of society. Being unsheathed face of society, proverbs often tell '?■' -,-j 


•Lecturer in History, Guru Nanak Dev University,' Amritsar. 

. 1. iffl>gl w ffi gi3?u ftffaat IJh, >itfH3H3, 1932. 
2. Set " OS, UtTSfl H'fU3 *tet>3Hl, sfq>*P3», 1949. '. 
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many such things not kaowable elsewhex'e. Perhaps that is why the 
British administrators of India thoroughly studied the proverbs to 
come. Closer. to the Indian culture. - • 

x Proverbs are not only the reflection of the social, economic, 
political, and moral aspects of any society but are also the indicators of 
social ideology. The richness of culture and advancement of know- 
ledge of any society can be judged from its proverbs. They carry the 
seal of the acceptance of society. Because any saying acquires the status 
of a proverb only when it becomes popular and- the people accept it 
and Use it to support- their argument 3 The proVerbs can, therfore, be 
regarded as the representative of any society. . 

The proverbs cited in this paper give picture of pre-independence 
Punjab. Bulk of these relate to agriculture-. The Punjabi economy 
was primarily an agricultural economy. Agricuture was the profession 
of bulk of the population. All activities in rural areas in one way or 
the other were attached with agriculture. A large number of proverbs 
'support the view that the Punjabis thought and evaluated everything, 
• from the angle of agriculture. The, Punjabi though expert in other 
professions yet regarded agriculture as the best occupation. The 
ownership of Land in their view was: aq Indicator of high social status . 4 
This preference to agriculture was partly due to the independent nature 
of work, permanent settlement at one place and uncertainty attached 
to service . 5 And partly the food being the basic necessity of human 
beings, the producers of foodgrains occupied superior position . 6 

3 . fed flu fed, gea's, fed 55? fed w's i ■ 

UST53 t>1 HHU I : ■ ■ ; . V 

4. ?'3l U'30TSl 1 , - ■ V , 

§3H Udl HUH turg, . ' 

sfyq s^ofdl §ly sgtg 1 ' 

;■'* •’-■’•idsn' dufet dh H' nfew, v 

u ufe»if d ydf feg 1 / 

'• 5 . suahul unis fafs f 35I 5 1 . " . 

. - ( 1 „ . > ’ . * 1 
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The Punjabis were a hardworking community. They appreciated 
courage, .industrious ness and enterprise. The Punjabis worked to the 
best of their capacity, . and enjoyed the fruits of: their labour. 7 The 
work by hand had a special respect in their. hearts. 8 Ori the other hand 
the 'Punjabis disliked the idlers and loafers. Keep oneself busy in work 
was the idiom of the day. 9 Their belief was that indusfribusness and 
enterprise were the ladder of success. 10 To be a burden on others was 
not a quality of the- Punjabi culture. P, i 

: The peasantry of the Punjab was very industrious. 12 The cultiva- 

tion dependent on well-irrigation required, day and night labour. 13 • 

Different tyjjes of work after one another.gave little leisure to agricultu- 
rists. 14 But they recognised that the hard work of today would yield 
handsome remuneration tomorrow. 15 

Self-cultivation was ; preferred by the Punjabis, 16 This ideology 
might have contributed for the predominance, of peasant-proprietors in 
the Punjab. It was accepted that persona! interest in agriculture was 
.necessary to earn profit. 17 The family labour was ’an important factor 
in cultivation. The categories of work like the crushing of sugarcane 
which required more labour were less profitable, for. those dependant 
more on hired labour. 18 Even when the work was done by hired 

7. ora Hraraal, ura gal i '. ... , .... 

8, 6("h fu»i T a ! d, ran sob i ' . , . ' : ' i / 

gal© 1 fans’, cnal© 1 bras’, fHnsff al fi-ra?’- i 
.9. f33H’ n't?" oTH 55 T Era, tfew US S 835’ 33 .t. 

10. §SH >H§'HSHl, fflfP uS »t3T fe I 

11. H3IS. 3i§ H3 3IS, H31S HH cS T 3’ I 

12. ©a § 3‘3 3 3fl t 3’3 I 

ranis 5 3'3 3 33 Ul3 cf’3 I .. 

13. ffl5 f wral 33,.fs f ral H3 5 1 H3l 33 

14. 3H ufsM’ £ ra’S', rah ral ras spl. i . . . . 

15. ra 5 fen s fH3H3 aat, alfi »fn fsraT# i •• . ....... , f 

355t 33 3 ’gl 3H<5, 935 3 U5? T 3 I 
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-labour the personal supervision by the owner was necessary. 19 This 
was true both in the case of agricultural labourers and share-croppers. 
In the absence of the owner they not only worked below their capacity 
but also tried to steal and misuse the produce. 20 The lethargic and 
mndutiful labour was a symbol of low production. 21 ... . The prevalence 
of good relations between the owner and tenants or other encouraged 
better work. The tenants and agricultural labourers felt encouraged 
when the owner paid their due emoluments. 22 

'Fertility of the soil determined the nature of crop's. The producti- 
vity in turn depended on the chemical contents in the soil. ; Clay i'n 
low-lying areas was considered very fertile. One factor was the fertile 
silt brought annually by rain-water. Other Was the less requirement 
and easy availability of water for irrigation. 23 They yield bn the land 
near the wells and villages was high. More manure was used on such 
lands; Crops due to regular irrigation were also more secure.? 4 Sandy 
Soil was less fertile, it rarely gave good crops. In the - days of drought 
nothing but dust was found in sandy fields. 25 The land covered With 
unfertile salts was- “least suitable for cultivation. The seed hardly 
germinated. The maturity of crops, if any, on such land was 

; : / • ' 

Continued from page 283] > • 
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CONCEPT AND VALUE OF PROVERBIAL EVIDENCE , , 

doubtful 26 ■■■. \ 

Deep and frequent; ploughing increased the crop- bearing capacity 
of land and gave higher yield . 27 . Peasants had a fair idea about the 
requirements' of the number of ploughings for different crops . 28 Some 
crops like gram required less ploughing . 29 In addition, the peasants 
also knew the proper time of ploughing.. The fields were well prepared- , 
before sowing . 30 Simple ploughing without harrowing and clod-crush-; 
ing was less valuable. 31. With; intensive labour small holdings 

gave higher yield per acre than the carelessly cultivated large 
holdings . 82 

For better tillage it was necessary for a peasant to have his own, 
plough cattle . 33 The bullocks and male-buffaloes were better for 
ploughing . 34 Weak cattle not only showed the - poverty of peasants, ■ 
but were also baneful for the owners . 35 Moreover, the inferior imple-^ 
ments decreased the capacity to work and work done was also of poor- - 

quality. In such situation the input of labour was more and output ' 
was less . 30 '' ; ' ’ 

A large number of other practices and cautions were observed in 
the process of cultivation. Peasant's recognised the idea that crops - 
sown at proper time gave higher yield and brought handsome profits . 37 
Proper period for sowing wheat was the month of Katak . 38 During the 
— . ' ‘ ’ / 1 .: 
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; • ' busy season agriculturist hardly had any leisure. 39 The quantity of seed 
!■. required for different crops varied. For instance, per acre more wheat 

] .. seed was 1 required than that of cotton. 40 The use of manure to increase 

!/•':> the fertility of land was well-khowh. 41 For mote valuable crops like 

| wheat and sugarcane it was 'used as far as possible. 42 Hoeing was 

i - practised to dc-story weeds and increase the yield of crops. 42 Peasants 

also had some idea of the rotation of crops. The cultivation of 
/ ' sugarcane was more useful on the* land sown with winter fodders 

; than that with wheat. 44 The- uncertainty of-Ayeather affected the crops. 45 . 

| . . ' The extreme cold stagnated the vegetative growth of crops. 48 Crops 

also had to be protected from animals, birds and insects. The crops 
along the vill'agetroads were' demaged by cattle. 47 Peasants Relieved in 
I > fate'. 48 The role of superstitions in the beginning of agricultural 

\y~ . . , operations cannot be ruled out. Wednesday whs considered good for 

| tiie commencement of sowing operations. 40 f 

i ResoUrcelessncss of some of the peasants was a limitation cjn 

agriculture. / It was difficult for the peasants, who did not have their 

/ 3 9. BiSoTW f USl fa^Hl* H*- 335 f 
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oSvn plough cattle^ implements and see f d,. to avail of the benefit of 
seasonat 'rainfall . 50 large number , of factors were responsible for 
poverty 5 of peasants.. Various diseases attacked the crops and decreased 
the yield . 51 The payment of land revenue in time compelled the 
peasants to seH their produce af low prices .. 52 During the period of 
natural calamities the condition of peasantry became very critical.: 
Even the ' thpney-lenders hesitated ^o'leud. money . 52 , . Carelessness of 

cultivators, particularly at the time of sowing and harvasting, also 
contributed towards their poverty . 54 •• 

Agriculture / in the Punjab, particularly before the beginning of 
extensive canal - and tubewell irrigation, was primarily dependant on 
rainfall. : Rains, therefore, occupied cardinal importance in the 
Punjab . 55 i 'The years with ample rainfall were years of boon while 
those of drought were years of scarcity and famine . 53 Delay in the 
outbreak Of rains delayed agricultural operations 'and decreased the 
cropped area ; 57 The rainfall in the ihonths of Sawan', Bhadron and 
Katak was of fundamental im’portance . 58 Rainfall in different months, 
had varying importance for agriculture. Rain in Chetr increased the 
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yield of wheat . 69 Similarly, the monsoons led to the better growtji 
■ of crops . 60 -Unseasonal raih was destructive! Rainfall, for instance, 
during the threshing of wheat was lnjurious. ai On the\ exp&ncej. 
of Centuries peasants predicted' rainfall by looking at the colour of 
clouds. 62 ' The rising of clouds' "from particular direction was a clear 
signal of rainfall within minutes . 63 An agriculturist wlxo controlled 
the - rain-water pfropcrly could grow better crops . 64 The outbreak, of 
rainfall increased the work in the fields . 65 •’ X V- 

Money-lending as a profession acquired, greater significance. in the 
Punjab undej British rule. |vIoney-lender; was ,-a necessityofsociety .* 10 
; The number of money-lenders wa.s many times less .than that of the 
borrowers . 67 ^Money-lenders cum-shopkeepers were np,t interested in. 
^'Sher education but only tp the extent which was sufficient to- keep 
their accounts . 68 The money-lenders were . greedy people: and plundered U 
tl?e clients in their grip . 69 The small money-lenders employedrmore..; 
• % udulent P ean s in their business . 70 As shopkeepers?, they’ made.::. 
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more profits. Rural people purchased goods from rural shops mainly 
in 'exchange ofv agricultural produce which again Was exploited by 
shopkeepers. 71 > The. clients feared to inquire into the accounts of the 
money-lenders. 72 : Once involved in debt client was so suppressed under 
the burden of debt that taking of loans, became awesome to the 
people; 73 Due to 5 their corrupt activities money-lenders Were little 
respected in society. 74 - 1 ~- 

Proverbial evidence- also tells about the caste-talents in various 
professions. The Jats dominated the agriculture in the Punjab; 
They excelled*' other cultivators in the art of agriculture. 76 Their 
skill led the British rulers to regard them as flowers of’ the Punjabi 
peasantry, -The Jur Women helped their menfolk in agricultural work. 
A Jati rarely became burden and often added to the income' of the' 
family. 76 The Ca'ste-tiesUmbng the Jats were very strong. 77 The Jats could 
not affdrd leisure or become white-collared. 58 Any person wdrking 
with- a had to work hard. 79 In comparison to the business 
communities theJats were less cunning and foresighted. 80 By nature 
Jats were very proudsome. They were second to none. Their loyalty 
in response to the sincere paternal attitude was beyond doubt. 81 It 
was good that Jat should remain busy ih work. 82 When the economic 
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79. tfe fqW81 SRT, 3 cTB fee U' a*? aal I 

80. »fe oft ms #31* 3' gi>K i 

81. ife fum 3T3 33l', 3 f3® S' I 

fatH 33?, 3 fe# 3'l 
33 ftRJ' m3,S3? , S feu 3' I 

82. 32, U2 3 S3 qq 33} I 
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condition of a Jat was good he never bothered about the sahibship of 
anybody. 83 : , . v rh/'.q .* 

Various other castes, were also; known for their professional traits. 
Banias were chief* businessmen. They squeezed the' money ’from 
others . 8 ' 1 In shopkeeping, trade and money-lending the Khatris ncver 
spared anyone . 85 In the western Punjab the Hindu traders and. money 
lenders were Aroras by caste..,.. They commanded little respect in 
society and were contemptuously called Kirars. They were' clever 
and cheat. 8 ? Similarly, greediness of Brahmins was a cankerworm. 
They always thought their own benefit at the loss; of everything 
else . 87 They were faithful to none . 88 They excited sqorn but never 
helpe d at crucial .moments , 89 These traits were also found in the. other 
communities; Muslim traders known as Khojas, for instanqe, were 
counterparts of Khatris, Aroras and Banias . 90 r.;-' iicv . 

Social status and various responsibilities had a direct relationship 
with the possession of wealth. Persons having less , property had iess 
worries . 91 The purchasing power of a person, moreover.dete'rmined his 


83. dftPH 7 tfejsra nss, nil hp sr ; iri.ys i . 

tfe, is d'ora , , v Hdl feu?' sm, . < •• 

fH3 3>i ft} 38. 33 335 U»)>3 I 

84. ftps 3'fe»r, arsis §ai p's, 

uti nfsmfea', vs! iflt 1 i 

85.. ysal usa, fen e 1 s T ftfea, 3 fH33 3* eai' dt-eap i 

3 dial ffral yu yi, se rfeal ya u;a W i 

86. oft, fo[3'3, 53 3', fSR'3 S' 33ls H3 3' I 

fijr fegig is I 
eat fera, nais yfuw3 i 

87. 3*53 fffif 3 S3l, §333 fetf § 313* I 

88. M"|3« Hfe^yung', ash's' flat's t 

89. fH, HKJHS, 333t, >H3 3# 3' >>^131 I. ; ; •/• : 

90. yrf H H33 3'H33» US' Hf33 SUfaW H33 7 ( ’ • 

' ‘ ' ' . ■ . ’ \ 

. uaatth #3 ys'fe-y ys 1 , ft#" ^s* a afe' 333 '> 

91. dail s' ir t she »p§ uet r , 
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attitude towards things . 92 Furthermore, it was easier for a wealthy 
person to accumulate more money . 93 Matrimonial alliances were also 
made with reference to the economic well-being of the parties . 94 Above 
all, the household responsibilities crushed freedom and increased 
worries . 95 ; : 

In conclusion, the whole perceptible world , is potentially and in 
principle evidence to the historian. Historical research without denying 
the importance of other evidence should give more and more importance 
to oral evidence. Immense treasure of evidence, for instance, is hidden 
in the proverbs. The whole section of the past can be constructed only 
by comparing the intentional and unintentional evidence. The uninten- 
tional proverbial evidence not simply anables the historians to fill in 
the gaps in our understanding of the past and to check it where its 
truthfulness , suspeqted but also protect historical studies from an 
incurable sclerosis, The greater use of oral evidence in collaboration 
with other types of evidence is likely to mark a great advance in 
historical studies. ■ 



92. 3$ HfeM’ HfilV § 3VE afa»*' HHR’ ! 

93 . wual uWt, fen an gdl i 

■94. ura gggflw - 

•fnelw wf saiW i 
95. am am oifdfi rg, ! i; ■ 

§ snt afnfi 
am t=g »w?Tfsw, 

3»strgr hi i«utfgw I 

33 si? h'3i gar, :■ 

15 Eishat : ■ 

fes a“Kt wni ouhHh ’ ' ' 

§5, Ssfehtf ! 
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Tradition connotes oral transmission from generation to genera- 
tion— a tale, belief or practice, thus handed down or anything bound up 
with or continuing in the life of a family, community, etc. It may also 
.imply continuous literary or musical development . 1 . A tradition, 

/ | ' • . committedto writing, may be said to be basedom oraloheto differen- 
tiate it from the, tradition committed to memory. i ' y , 

1 Oral traditions consist of ail 1 verbal testimonies which are reported 

i statements concerning the past . 2 Oral’ tradition i^ in’ fact a nat ional 
7 , tradition which had remained scattered in the mouth of the people, pea- 
sants, town folk, women and even children . 3 . 

Types of Oral Traditions and their Evaluation 

Baver divides oral traditions into two groups. The first comprises 1 
. , " all sources which can be traced back to a particular individual and 

which have been handed down for some definite purpose regardless of 
■ , whether they have survived intact or have become distorted in the 

/ 1 ‘ v’ 

' : 1 process of transmission. To the second group belong those sources , 

, from which no personal authorship can be discovered and which 
| : ■ have spread of their own accord. This is a group to which - are 

assigned myths, legends, anecdote's, proverbs and folk songs. All such 
anonymous oral traditions are transmitted spontaneously from one , 
j. V • person to another. Y ; :< £c J .. 

Oral traditions are the most available sources for, the rcconstruc- 
' tion of the past. Oral traditions are known to be the basis of many ' 

. ‘ • 1 . , v • ..... 

written sources. But the fact remains that only ( .byi;:careful evalua- 
tion of such sources, the historian can arrive at an assessment of the 

l ■ t - ■ 

/ ; ■ ■ , ‘ it ?:; . 

•Reader, Punjab Historical Studies Department, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

; 1. Macdonald, A. M., Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary, Bombay, 1976, 

p. 1428. ; ... 

2. Jan Vansimi, Oral Tradition : A Study in , Historical Methodology, Great 

i : ' ■ Britain, 1973, p. 19; But the tradition itself remains none the, less tradition af ter 

' it has been written down. George, H.B., Historical Evidence, Oxford, 1909, 

p- 75, . 

3. Paul Thompson, The Voice of the Past, Oxford, 1978, p. 19. 
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authenticity of the, informatipn supplied by; the initial informant and 
of the continuity or discontinuity of the, chain of transmission. Once 
a testimony of a tradition has been understood, .one can proceed to the 
final stage of critical analysis, by means of comparison of testimonies . 
of the tradition which will lead to a better, assessment 'of the evidence. 4 ' 

Role of Oral Tradition in Sikhism 

Formation of Early. Sikh Tradition : Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism (1469-1539) so deeply impressed his contemporaries that he 
became. a legend during his life time. Alfred Lion has rightly stated 
that whenever a great man succeeds in doing something curious and 
significant, traditions about him become popularised among the people. 
His contemporaries look at these traditions in the terms of miracles, 5 
As the traditions about Guru Nanak flourished during his last days, 
testimonies about the events of his childhood are not much known to. 
us. Anyhow, various, anecdotes pertaining to Guru Nanak which became 
known to the public are his travels including his visits to Mec,a, 
Madina, Multan and his discourse with the sidhas and) his criticism 
of the superstitions and false social ceremonies and customs. 

The, account of the achievements of Guru Nanak thus passed from 
one generation to another by way of oral traditions. These .traditions 
were circulated among his faithful followers till the time of Bhai Gurdas 
who. was tfie first to pen down current oral traditions relating to Guru 
Nanak in his first Far. 6 Bhai .Gurdas, being very near to. the house 
of .the Sikh Gurus, was well acquainted with 'the traditions about Guru 
Nanak. During Bhai purdas’s time there Were available many a Sikh 
who had seen Guru Nanak. Baba' Buddha, who, put tilak on the forehead 
of Sikh Gurus from Guru Angad to Guru' Hargobind on the eve of their 
pontificate, uyas a close associate of Bhai Gurdas. So the Bhai took 
immense information from Baba Buddha about Guru Nanak and his 
activities. Bhai Gurdas also depended for his first Var on the tradition 
prevalent in his times about Guru Nank. After all, when Bhai Gurdas 
talked about Guru Nanak’s visit to Mecca, Baghdad and Multan, 7 he 
was penning down the oral tradition. Needless to say .that the first - 
Var of Bhai Gurdas Was based on the legends about Guru Nanak. 8 


4. Jan Vansina, op. cit., p. 120. 

5. Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social, London, 1907, p 376. 

6 . Tar art, ‘tterJ. rH-*’* y;>i ,r. ' " ' sATerj-vs-.. 

7. Ibid., Pairis 28. 32, 35, 44. 

S.’fbidfPtiitrtsVA-M ? 1 ", 
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So the activities about Guru Nanak which were talked about by 
the people through the organ of human mouth upto the times of Guru 
Arjan (1581-1606) were, committed to venting in' the times of Guru 
Hargobind who undertook the work of tracing the memorials of Guru 
Nanak. He personally visited the places relating to the life of Guru' 
Nanak. Consequently we find the memorials of Guru Hargobind in the 
shape of Sikh temples or Gubdwaras at several places relating to Guru 
Nanak. ’ '' " 

Thus oral tradition of the activities of Guru Nanak right from life 
birth to his passing away received the shape of written stories' or sakhis 
properly known as Janamsakhis 9 These sakhis were, of course, a 
mixture of factual, legendary and imaginative accounts, but are still 
an important part of our history as nothing more is available about the 
life of Guru Nanak beyond those Janamsakhis.‘ 

About half a dozen early Sikh traditions committed to writing 
about the life of Guru Nanak are available. Some of them deserve 
reference here : 

I. Janamsakhi of Bhai Bala 

II. Puratan Janamsakhi 

III. . Meharban wali Janamsakhi ' " ■ 

IV. Bhai Marti Singh wali Janamsakhi 

A close examination of the above Janamsakhi , literature reveals 
that the wide variety of material contained in them entered the Sikh 
tradition after the passing away of Guru Nanak. We see a dominant 
influence of epics, the sufis, naths and the impact of the religious 
and cultural environs of those times depicted in these Janamsakhis. 
The influence of ascetic tradition which had been deeply rooted in 
the Indian society of those days is quite visible in those Janamsakhis. 
We^can understand the oral tradition compiled in the form of Janamsa- 
khis only if we study the environment in which those have been 
written. ’ " v ’ ' ' ,;i 

It is in the fitness of things to explain here how various Janamsa- 
khis contained the Sikh tradition in them. 

Take, for instance, the case of Meharban’s Janamsakhi 10 which 
is the detailed account of the life of Guru Nanak. As Meharban was 

9. Kirpal Singh in his Janamsakhi Parampra, Patiala, 1969, has given a critical 

application of these traditional sources. , • 

10 Fora biographical note on Meharban, see Kirpal Singh, Janamsakhi Guru 

Nanak by Meharban, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1962, pp. 1-13. 
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well informed about the house of Guru Nanak, and the tradition • 
gathered round his name, the Janamsakhi written by him depicts the 
Sikh tradition and is helpful to'us in enhancing our knowledge about 
the life and achievements of Guru Nanak. Meharban proved himself to 
be a genius for Unking the oral traditions of his tim es about Guru Nanak 
with the latter’s hymns. The verses composed by Guru Nanak were 
fitted by him in the current Sikh traditions of the time. Meharban seems 
to have compiled his work after the compilation of Guru Grant h Sahib 
in A.D. 1604. About two hundred verses of Guru Nanak used by him 
in his work confirm our doubt that it was Written in or after the said 
year:; otherwise it would have been difficult for Meharban 1 to collect 
those verses. As Meharban was a contemporary of Bhai Gurdas; he was 
quite conversant with the Traditions pertaining to Gufii Nanak duly 
recorded in the- first Var of the Bhai which account he utilized in his 
Janamsakhi. 

Bhai Mani Singh wall Janamsakhi gives a pen picture of the tradi- 
tion gathered round the name of Guru Nanak after the institution of 
the Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur Sahib. 

This Janamsakhi narrates in the preamble. how the Sikhs requested 
Bhai Mani Singh to explain and comment on the first Far of Bhai 
Gurdas for the purpose of giving inspiration to the sangats. Bhai Mani 
Singh narrated the anecdotes relating to the life of Guru Nanak basing 
his account on the oral tradition pertaining to the Guru, scattered, 
round the darbar of Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur. This account is 
greatly influenced by other Janamsakhis. To quote a single instance 
it gives the "forth date of Guru Nanak in Baisakh. This reflects that 
its author was well versed with the tradition portrayed in the Puratan 
» Janamsakhi and Meharban’s Janamsakhi. 

Some of the early traditions of Guru Angad are found in Bhai Bale 
wali Janamsakhi. Though the account has been Corrupted from various 
angles yet its contribution towards giving information about the 
legends of the great master is unique as the tradition depicted in this, 
work deals with the social aspect of Guru Nanak’s life. The emotion 
of love shown by Bibi Nanaki for her 'brother Nanak and her great 
desire to see the birth of a child in her brother’s house are portrayed , 
in a lively way. ■ 

Traditions of Gqru Hargobiad committed to Writing ' 

. Another work, in which the legends and anecdotes of Guru Har- 
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gobind have been preserved, is Gurbilas Padshah i Chhevin? 1 It is entire- 
ly based on usual traditions in the shape of pral testimony and 
legends are Indispensable in reconstructi ng the biography of Guru 
>f ; riargobind. Gurbilas is a voluminous work comprising 482 pages, 

1 written inr Punjabi poetry, in Gurmukhi script. It deals with the life and 
work of the sixth Guru, Guru Hargobind. It was written in A.D. 1718. 
This work was known to Macaulifie. He says that in the opinion of 
i 1 Kalian Singh “the work was compiled by Bhai Gurmukh Singh and Bhai 

*' Darbara Singh, a priest and a chorister respectively of the Sikh temple 

at Amritsar and that they began their literary labour in the reign of 
i Maharaja jRaojit Singh and finished it in the reign of Maharaja Sher 

i Singh. 12 Indu Bhushan Banerjee states, however, that the work was 

said tq have been completed in A.D. 1718. Albeit he regards its author- . 
/ ship as unknown; and its character rather undependable, 13 More ' 

recently, however, neither the year of its completion, nor its'-authorship 
U, ■. has been regarded as questionable. 14 The manuscript copies of this 

; V work in the Sikh Reference Library, Amritsar and the Languages 

Department, Punjab, Patiala, contain the date as A.D. 1718 ( Samvat 
1775) and the name of the author as Sohan Kavi, 

■' According to the author’s own statement given in the Gurbilas, 

Bhai Mani Singh narrated the biography cf the sixth Guru to one 
Bhagat Singh. ‘In those assemblies was present a person,.called Dharam 
„ Singh whom the author of the Gurbilas regarded as his teacher. Dharam - 
I. ’ Singlf used to narrate to Sohan Kavi whatever was heard from Bhai 

' Mani Singh and Sohan Kavi rendered into verse the- life of Guru 

1 Hargobind. 15 Thus, Bhai Mani Singh narrated to the sangats \N\\&t 

he had heard about the sixth Guru in the form of oral tradition and it 

11. Gurbilas Padshahi Chhevin has been edited by, Giani Inder SinghrGill and 
published from Amritsar by Parminder Singh Soch in 1963. The- references in 
this paper are to this published work, . hereafter cited simply., as 

i Gurbilas. 

12. The Sikh Religion, It’s Gurus, Sacred Writings and ' Authors, Clarendon ’Press, 

. Oxford 1909, Vol. II. '/-• ' 

13. Evolution of the Khalsa, A Mukherjee and Co., Calcutta, ; 1962, II, 

: ' p: 193. ... .... , ,,-V .. 

' i,;;7 14. See,’ for instance, Shamsher Singh Ashok’s Punjabi 'Hath Likhtan di Suchi, 

Languages Department Punjab, Patiala, 1963, II, pp. 256-57 ; Ganda 
Singh, A Bibliography of the Punjab, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1966, 
R;. 209. - , 

: / l5.‘ Gurbiias, p. 491. 

i ' 
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was committed to writing. ........ j 

Gurbilas throws a very useful light on the activities of Guru j 

Hargobind. Only one example in this, regard will suffice. The author 
of the Gurbilas states that the Akal Takht was constructed by Guru : 

Hargobind in the year 1606, 16 In support of his statement he gives .. . ; 

a series of events in sequence. He states that Guru Arjan died in llie 
month of Jeth Samvat 1663 (May 1606). The author attributes, the ! 

foundation of the Akal Takht ' to Guru Hargobind in response to a i 

direct command of the Almighty- For Sohan Kavi, thus, there was 
a divine sanction behind tire foundation of the Akal Takht. j 

According to Sohan Kavi, the ceremony of das tar- band’ . yy as \ 

performed on the first of liar and on the fifth, the Guru laid the 
foundation of the Takht, prophesying, that it yvogld become lofty and v , ,j 

majestic with the passage of time. 17 Here, we are also informed 
that Bhai Gurdas and Baba Buddha - were with Guru Hargobind, at , j 

the time of the laying of the, foundation of the Akal Takht. A fpw , ; j 

days' later, Guru Hargobind formally sat on the throne fully armed. 18 ; 

Thus, Sohan Kavi clearly places the foundation of the Akal Takht in ' | 

A.D. 1606. 19 The foundation . of the Akal Takht is generally placed j 

in A.D. 1608 or 1609. 20 Macauliffe gives the year 1606 21 and finds ; 
support in the earliest writer (Sohan Kavi) to mention a precise -j 

date. Sohan Kavi not only gives the date (5 Har, Samvat 1663) but , , 

also mentions that the Akal Takht was founded within a few days > r \ 

of , Guru Arjan’s death. 42 The time mentioned by Sohan Kavi is certainly ' 
within the realm of probability. In A.D. .1718, when Sohan Kavi 
composed his work, there was a structure near the site of the present 
Golden Temple known as Akal Bunga which contained the Akal Takht. j 

By the time Sohan Kavi was composing his work, Amritsar had not j 

been the residence of any of Guru Arjan’s successors for over eighty j 

years, since Guru Hargobind established his headquarters at -- 

16. Ibid-, pp. 14 6-51. 

17. Ibid., pp. 150-51. - 1 " '■ '.. .! 

18. ' Ibid:, p, 151. . 'iv- ' ."-'c . . -j 

■ 19. Ibid; pp. 146-51 ■■ . c j b .. -' : j r.' ; i 

f 20. See for instance, Bhai Kalian Singh, Gurshabad Ratnakar Mahankosh,$&ha\a., , 

1 1970, p. 27; Teja Singh and Qanda Singh , A ssort History of the Sikhs, Calcutta, 

1950, p. 39. - it.- m-.vv.- '->'^1 i;s - ; ; 

2], The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, iv,p. 3. 

22. 'Gurbilas; pp. 146-51: ■ ! i 
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Kiratpur in A. D. 1634. Also from A.D. 1628 to 1634 Guru Hargobind 
was pre-occupied with the matters of defence. We may reasonably- 
suggest, therefore; that ihe AkalTakht was constructed before A.D. 
1628 If we further consider the period of Guru Hargobind’s imprison- 
ment, the earliest years of his pontificate become a greater proba- 
bility than any later date. No rationale can be offered convincingly 
even for the year 1 608 or 1609 in which years historians mostly 
place the founding of the AkalTakht. Thus, 'there is no convincing 
argument against the positive statement made by Sohan Kavi and we 
may place the founding of the Akal Takht in A.D. 1606, the year of 
Guru Arjan’s demise. From the foregoing discussion we can say with 
confidence that with a proper historical scrutiny, the study of Gurbilas 
Padshahi Cfihevin which contains Sikh tradition, can prove indispensable 
by enriching our knowledge and by solving intricate problems regard- 
ing the life and achievements of Guru Hargobind. Though work conta- 
ins certain anecronistic -remarks yet it cannot be declared farce-owing 
to the valuable information and clues it affords to give by penning 
down the oral tradition. 

Sikh Traditions of 18th Century as Recorded by 
Rattan Singh Bhangu 

Among the several works which can he quoted from our 
present view point,. Prachin Panth Prakash of Rattan Singh Bhangu 
deserves a detailed explanation here. The tradition recorded by Bhangu 
is indispensable for writing the history of the so called dark 
period of Misldari system. Rattan Singh Bhangu wrote his work in. the 
early nineteenth century. His socio-historical background enabled 
him to give a realistic account of the Misl period of Sikh history. He 
was the paternal grandson ofMehtab Singh Mirankotia and maternal 
grandson of Sham Singh, a prominent leader of Karor Singhia Misl. He 
clearly admits in his work that he received the historical evidence from 
his family in the shape of oral testimony. He listened to his elders and 
other people who had fought in various Sikh- Afghan campaigns. His 
mother and grand-mother suffered heavily in the Sikh Afghan battles 
and they had to get themselves free from the clutches of the enemy in 
disguise. 23 \ 

In this way the oral testimony was transmitted to us by Rattan 

23. Prachin ' Panth Prakash (ed. by Bhai Vir Singh), Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 
1962, p. 235. 
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Singh Bhangu who afforded to scribe the oral evidence. As a matter 
of fact Rattan Singh Bhangu 's purpose of writing his Panth Prakash was 
to enlighten the British about the Sikh and their stand. For him the Sikh 
rule was legitimate owing to certain moral, marshal and heroic reasons. 
As the Malwais had come under the protection of the British, only the 
Majha Sikhs constituted the Sikh Panth in the Views of Bhangu. He had 
the insight to foresee a war with British after the death of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. . i 'i 

The Sikh traditions, compiled by Raftan Singh Bhangu in his 
work, regarding the Sikh Afghan, battles and the structure of the Misldari 
system, are frequently used by the later writers and historians to give a 
realistic approach to their writing^. Besides, narrating the historical 
events transmitted to him by a chain of contemporary and near con- 
temporary testimonies, Bhangu has portrayed with minutest accuracy the 
spirit of the Sikhs in those turbulent times. Rattan Singh Bhangu touches 
various sphere of the Sikhs struggle against the Afghans and the 
Mughals, But for the information supplied to us by Bhangu, our know- 
ledge of the history of the Punjab especially from Banda Bahadur to 
the occupation of Lahore by Ranjit Singh would have been poorer. 
Only a few instances will suffice to give a specimen of his informative, 
account. 

Rattan Singh Bhangu enlightens about the gurmata tradition. 
As regards, the connotation of gurmata, Bhangu uses the word mata 
in its common connotation of a decision or a resolution . 24 ft is highly 
significant to find Rattan Singh Bhangu making no distinction in the 
use of mata and gurmata of the Khalsa. If there was no difference, 
in the connotation of mata and gurmata, it may be legitimately asked 
why the term gurmata came to be used by Rattan Singh Bhangu. It 
is not easy to answer this question with any certainty. Nevertheless, it 
is tempting to see the origin of this term in the twin idea that after 
the death of Guru Gobind Singh, guruship had come, to be vested 
in Panth and in the Granth. Since many , of the gurmatas were 
adopted in the presence of the Adi Granth the Guru, was deemed to be 
mystically present. A mata, therefore, became a gurmata. Also,, even 
if a decision was taken, by a body of the Khalsa without the presence, 
of the Granth , the mata became gurmata because, the. Guru was 
deemed to be present in the body of the Khalsa. This belief 

24. Ibid., p. 270. x 
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added sanctity to the; solemnity of the gurmatas adopted by the 
Kiwis a. At any rate, the gurmatas became much more important 
■ after the end of. personal guruship with the death of Guru Gobind 
Singh. The Khalsa sangats were henceforth not only entitled but \vere 
• also obliged to take vital decisions for , themselves and this led to the 

/ j increasing importance of the gurmata. Rattan Singh Bhangu’s account 

I' is suggestive of significant issues relating to gurmata, the most signifi- 

! -V ’ cant institution of the mid 18th century Punjab. 

All the evidence which we have from oral testimony committed to 
writing by Bhangu confirms our conclusion that the gurmatas adopted 
by the Sikhs during Afgban-Sikh and Afghan-Mughal struggle in the 
i . second half of the 18th century related to measures of defence and 

offence which is also implied in the statements of Polier and James 
i Brown. Bhangu has given a very informative and interesting account 

' of the giirmatas adopted by the Sikhs .* 5 The earliest .gurmhta mention- 
., ed by him, related to . the situation in which Bhai Taru Singh had 

i , , 1 been arrested because of his clash with the officials of the government, 

i < Another gurmata mentions the decision of the Khalsa to 

annihilate' the ememy before thinking of plunder. Three gurmatas 
relate to getting rid of the Afghan governor of Sirhind, sacking of 
Sirhind and founding a dera in Sirhind. Two other gurmatas relate to 
preparations for fighting against Ahmad Shah Abdali. These instances 
of the adoption of gurmata. depict that the gurmatas generally relate to 
the. measures of defence and offence and it was the exegency of the 
time which made it indispensable for the Sikh chief. 

! ’ _ Rattan Singh Bhangu is also very helpful to us in settling the 

/ disputed connotation ’of the term misl. ' As Bhangu had worked 

: ' ( among the masses and collected the oral tradition, he was the man to 

define the term misl hy differentiating it from lhanna and Vahir. 
Bhangu hSes. J the term' rhisl ^in the sense of group. He elucidates the 
i point when he makes use of misl in relation to vahir and thana. 

I Thanna is mentioned as the biggest group. The leader of a thanna Was 

called thamewal. He refers to some thannswals. Vahir is also stated 
as the sfiiallest group:’ ' Ordinarily no need of- sending a leader with a 
vahir was felt. Iri tli’e encounters during W’adha 'GhatuGhara, Jassa 
! '"'Singh and other wirriofs instructed that misl should not be divided to 

^ attack separately. It Was' advisable tb‘ give a united front to. the enemy. 

25. Ibid., pp. 405, 407-08, 416, 430. 
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Soldiers of different misl formed themselves into thannas and proceed- 
ed in the shape of vahirs to face the enemy during the fighting . 26 
Persian writers have also used the mh/indhe word mw/, in the same 
sense as Rattan Singh Bhangu has used, They use the word. Cunningham 
has given different meanings of the word misl, namely, armed 
men and warlike people or files of papers, etc. But the fact remains 
that Bhangu’s realistic approach .to - this definition ■ has cleared our ' 
vision about the connotation and use of the Word misl arid 1 its various 
other aspects though a single word can connote different meanings.' 

To conclude we may say with certainly that most of the informa- 
tion we posses oh the Sikh history ahd as uSe authentic has been ob- 
tained by us through the oral tradition committed to :C writing. If we 
dviell deep into the contents of various Jahamsakhis, GUFbilas dr Pdriih 
Parkash of Rattan Singh Bhangu and Giani Gian Sihghf Wemay safely 
assert that those are based on Oral tradition : of t-hi Khalsa in various 
forms. ot. : v- -v . >■■■ 






Folklore As Source of History 

; . • - ■ . - • ■ ‘ . - "v 

Dr Satish K; Bajaj* And Ishwar Dayal Gaur 

While evaluating the significance of folk tradition as a source of 
writing authentic social history, w.e may start our argument on the basis 
of a sound premise : Indian society was illiterate but not uneducated or 
ignorant. For the masses living in the rural India and the artisans, the ’ 
folk tradition has served as a carrier of knowledge and wisdom from 
one to the succeeding generation. Illiterate as the masses were, they 
expressed themselves collectively in the folk arts forms and folklore. 
Thus folklore assumed the character of ‘community memory. h Tradition 
bound as the .- Indian society is, it is truism to say that the folk memory 
controlled the mode of thinking and life style of the people. In view 
of the fact that folk literature includes impersonal documents of society, 
a legacy of the total society, society’s own expressions about itself, 
a qualitative change can be made in historical writings by analytically 
using these sources. It is distressing to note that the students of history 
have largely depended on written evidence and have callously neglected 
the folklore as a source of social history. The people transmitted.it 
spontaneously through the world of mouth. It is complementary 
to oral history. 

First, the folk literature, particularly the kisas can help us in 
providing the structure of society, its various segments, their structural 
relationships and extent of social conservatism or dynamism Since 
the Indian society is neither amorphous nor monolithic as it has a 
colourful kliedoscopic structure and intricate filigreeof customs, beliefes, 
rituals making it holistic in nature were in all segments or units and 
sub-units are delicately linked, th§ folk tradition can help us in 
discerning the inter-connectedness and hierarchical interdependence, 
in the social structure. 

Secondly, as the folk tradition boldly reflects beliefs, notions, 
myths, attitudes, customs, practices, ceremonies, institutions and 
technology it helps in understanding the nature of society— whether 
or not it is conservative or progressive, and the extent of resistance 
it offers to forces of social change or vice-versa. In addition to 
depicting the life style and culture of a society, it also reveals much 

‘Reader, Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. , 

’ - i (• -t-Vm .• ^ 
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about their aspirations, values and goals. . 

Thirdly, folk literature has direct, appeal to the imagination and ■ >, 

psyche of the listeners who emotionally and physically participate 
either to withstand the rigours of the society or to express themselves; 
to provide relief to their innerself. By virtue of this fact, it provides 
peep into the deep reposses of their psyche and motivations of their 
responses to a particular social phenomenon which, otherwise on the 
basis of written records remain unexplored. The decision making process 
of an individual or a community t depends on psychic responses 
emanating from collective wisdom inherited by oral tradition .of 
folklore. 

The term folklore is probably as old as mankind as it must have 
originated in the pre-literate era of the human civilization. But in the 
vocabulary of academics its use is of comparatively recent origin. In V 

1848, William Thomas coined the term folklore. He used it for popular 
antiquities, and criterion, for the definition of folklore is that it. is in 
oral tradition and is employed as a method of transmitting knowledge, 
wisdom^ psychological responses of a group, values, customs, etc , etc , 
from one generation to another. But this criterion for the purposes of 
defining folklore is not adequate for if does not explain everything. 

For the purpose of elaboration of the concept of folklore,' Some 
of the problems are given below : ’ 

First, in a non-literate culture everything is transmitted orally. But 
it is also clear that even with the advent of literate culture, there are 
many things which are Verbally transmitted. All of them do not 
fbrm the part of folklore. For example, the transmission of knowledge 
of driving vehicles, operating and repairing machines or brushing 
one’s teeth are generally done verbally. But they cannot be considered 
as folklore or oral tradition, ,J '-' 1 , 

Secondly, there are some forms of folklore (in terms of popular 
literature) which are communicated almost exclusively in written = as 
opposed to oral form, sufch as autographs and traditional letters,' (i.e., , 

chain letters). ' :i "‘ ’ "'■ , " 

Thirdly, the criterion of oral transmission concerns those forms 
of folklore which depend upon Bodily movements.' In this connection < 
there is alittle difficulty," 'i.er, whether dr’ho t folk-dances , games' and 
gestures should be considered" as a part of folk tradition for they are’ 
not passed on orally. A child ihay acquire these forms by \Vatching | 

and participating without necessarily being instructed werbally. :Kl 
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The above elaboration is certainly not satisfactory for, it does 
not explain the term folklore. A definition based on itemised the 
list of the forms of folklore might serve us to begin our explanation. 
Folklore envelops myths, legends, folk tales, proverbs, riddles, chants:, 
jokes, charms, blessings, curses, abuses, insults,-' retorts,, taunts, teases- 


and oats. It also includes folk customs, practices beliefs, attitudes. 


superstition, folk dances, folk medicines, folk music, folk songs and 
folk speech like slangs. -c v 

In India folk is generally identified with peasant society or rural 
group. If one adheres to this narrow cohceptibn of folk, one is likely 
to draw an inference that the city-dwellers do not have folklore. It is 
equally a fallacious view that folk lor,e was reduced in the remote 
past and has no relevance to the society which retains it. In ' view of 
fragmentary survivals of folkfdre, the scholars believe that the modern 
age which heavily - depends on literate and. rational culture, does 
not produce folklore. Consequently, folklore Would cease to exist. To 
avoid confusion and complexity that the subject entails, it is 
incumbant on a scholar to define ; the multifacet dimensions 1 Of 
the term folk and fix parametres for subjecting it a historian’s 
analysis. '* V' : J m " 

Thederm ‘folk’ is n wide term and means differently to different 
scholars. The'term can refer to any group of people who share at least 
one factor -race, occupation^ language 'or religion. A member of a 
group may not know all the other members, but 'he/she would knpw 
the- common core of traditions of the group which help the group to 
have a sense of group identity. This group of people may be denoting, 
a country, . a province, a district, a, village, ai religious community, a 
s.ocial group or ageographical, region, But the fundamcptal pre-requisite 
is that items of folklore must be’ shared by the social groups It may be 
an oethpie, group. In . India , one can speak of, a large number of folk 
groups based on distinct folk. traditions.-, f . pgr instance, every Punjabi, 
despite .many differences of . religion,, creed or colour, are familiar 
with the folk-literature like the Heer and folk dances like the Bhangra 
und Gidciha- Even an occupational group has its own folklore. 

In.i the Indian; context , v folk is ; essen,tiqlly bound up with family, 
caste. and, space pr^erritQry.of its , origin. ( Nonetheless, - fcjlk traditio n 
has its. own chariuels .for \intermixture and . spread which, help in . 
transgressing .the , bouhds-liipiting .its spread, folklore's mobility, or 
transmission takes , place, dhrojigh pilgrimages, .... fairs, fakirs, monks 
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wandering minstrels. The regional.folklore got encrichcd by the Bhakti 
saints who visited various' parts of India and reference to this effect 
are found in folk-tales, songs,; riddles, proverbs. Similarly certain all ' 
India myths and aspects of the classical musical' and literary tradition 
which in its origin were a part of literate tradition with, the passage 
of time became integral part of fojk tradition. ‘A "detailed analysis i of 
the folk literature would reveal a fihe'bferid of the mahy tradiffons 
forming linkages of iritegrhtidU of’ Ideal with the ail India cultural 
tradition.- ' ; ’ ' Ji ; 

- ' Among the various devicesto delineate the picture of a society 
°f ar >y period, place or people, folklore may be- the best krise to 
look through. The folklorists 'bfitig in the total life of society; its 
religious customs, beliefs, food habits, life-styles, its moods, feelings add 
sentiments thereby help a historian 'to delineate a relatively detailed % ■ 
and authentic picture of a given society. Which is not pos’sible on the 
basis of manuscripts, annals, private cOffespOndende/official recOrds, 
business records; diaries, ‘memoirs, resolutions treaties For obvious 
reasons that they are largely subjective and also deal with aphrt'df the 
, given historical reality. It wouid^nof be' a harsh judgelfient if We s^y that 
the above mentioned kind "of evidences (as ' me authdrs "Who ’4re 
intelligent and self-indulgent have used) only yield a pictute highly 
prejudicial and motivated. ’ In case a document happens t.0 be ’ a 
resolution or a treaty, here again it, is not necessary "that the view 
is .shared by the culture-group orcomrnuhity. while' the 'fblklore is r 
nearer the mind, thinking and reason of the entire community.’ It 
is, borrowing Jamesian term, x 5a felt literature,’ ' a ifftie expfiisicin' , ' i of 
the 'self of the . community unadulterated and unbiased. It provides ) ' 

a peep into the true nature of the culture of agi ve n 'so clety / Is‘ 1 1 
not equally necessary, if not more, to study thediffereht genres of 
folklore, the impersonal documents' along with the written records ? 1 
Tiirireceritly 'kistonahs- ; kave'b^A'''cbttsi^f&yj' life' written records 
as •sacrosanct for they hud the author and the exact time when the 
document was written. ‘As the folk-iit&f ature* tlid hot clearly indicate 
both, they deliberately rather /ignorantly ignored these '"sources . 
without realizing that is the /raembry . of thetofk or a' ; c6ffiiminity 
-expressing as it felt without fear of' a prejudice 1 .’ fekfbTiaSi/Qpjeciibn 
is that folklore does not relate to any specific time or'periqd, and 
erroneously Feel that it has been’frans^itfVd/^^^ 

the hoary past. TheTdlfc tradition is fbflecfive of 'society; if' Is a'ixiiror 
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.in which society sees its image. This image keeps on changing in 
accordance with the changes taking place in society. Incidentally if 
there happens to be no change for a considerable period, this would 
mean two distinct features of the Indian society, continuity and 
conservatism. But . to think of the presence of gap between folklore 
- and historical reality would be, an irrational view of the obvious. 
Since these two aspects are complementary, this imposes a heavy 
burden and obligation of the discipline qf history to know and 
explain the social context of the folklore. There is a long range of 
questions which a student of history can pose to grasp the full context 
of the folklore. To quote Malinowski, a famous authority, “the 
text, of course, is extremely important, but without the context, it 
' remains lifeless.” With the increasing, amount ethnographic fieldwork 
t \ d.one all over the world, including India, in the recent years, it has 
become glaringly apparent that folklore reflects its contemporary as 
well as its past society and there is a certainly a context in which 
folklore was used. Being a, mirror of culture, it incorporates description 
of the details ceremonies, rituals, pattern of beliefs and attitudes, institu- 
, tions and technology. It certainly cannot be unimportant or insignificant. 
What people, choose to talk about narratives they wish to transmit that 
from one generation , to another and have the urge to listen over and 
over again. It- is necessary evidence for a rounded study of their 
culture'. Folklore is a rich source of evidence and investigation of a 
; given culture, at least, for effective •' elements of a culture. Folklore 
i s a living lore with people and as such reveals much about their 

aspirations, values and goals. ^ 

It has been already pointed out that folklore plays an enduring 
role in educating the masses, not only in non-literate societies but in 
literate ones- alsoi Fables and folk-tales incorporating morals are 
introduced to masses to inculcate general attitudes and principles 
which a community endears, such as allegiance, filial piety rebelliousness 
so on an so forth. Peoples’ actions are approved or condemned by the 
use of proverbs. Proverbs like jat di Korhkirli chhattiran nu jaffe, is a 
very significant one for it reflects rigid attitude of the upper castes 
towards the lower castes. It also ridicules the attempts of lower caste 
to achieve elevation in their caste status. .. . . 

V Riddles serve is didactic devices to sharpen the wits of young 
children, we may surmise that non- literate kings (in the formal sense 
of the term) like Akbar, Hyder Ali and Ranjit Singh proved to be 
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capable rulers for they had received good education through non-literate 
agencies like the folklore which is a very rich tradition in India. 

There is also a basic paradox, if we may call it so. While, on 
the one hand, it plays a vital role in transmitting and maintaining 
the institutions of a culture and in forcing the individual members of 
a community to adhere to those institutions and conform to those 
values; on the other hand, it provides socially approved outlets for 
the repression which those institutions impose upon him. Thus, one of 
the most important functions of folklore is to provides an outlet 
to an individual or the community as a whole and thus avert a revolt 
from within against the existing set up and mass schizophrenia. The 
victims of frustration, injustice and oppression turn to folklore, 
proverbs, jokes, songs to find solace, serenety and peace of mind. 
Through these agencies, the anger of the folk is given vent to. In the 
folklore, protest is permitted perhaps because the blame for its 
composition . usually cannot be affixed to any one person. It is a 
collective expression about a feeling shared by all in a fair degree. 
The singer of the song simply reports what the folk intends 
to say. 

An attempt can be made to define oral literature or folk literature. 
All verbal folklore is a part of oral literature. But it can be explained 
more aptly while differentiating it from written literature. In the 
latter form of literature,; as has already been mentioned both author 
and the time of its creation in majority of the cases is known. If it 
is not known, effort is made to ascribe a particular period to it by ' 
external and internal criticism. It is by and large the creation of an 
individual which is transmitted to the reader in its original form. 

In contrast, the oral literary products are collective rather than 
individual creations. While it is true that there might be a particular , 
person who happened to have composed a tale in accordance / 
with the culturally defined compositional conventions the tale, 7 
if lives after the death of its creator, must be related orally to j 
members of the community to which the creator belongs Because of' 
the oral-aural transmission process the work is rarely transmitted td 
new audiences as the creator had made it. Thus there are fair chancy 
of modification in the form and a little change in the contents. The’ 
will be alteration with transmitter and in every period. 

Moreover, oral literature lives in tradition and is not merel / 
personal subjective reflection of an individual who according 


/ 
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Edmund Wilson’s famous ‘The wound and the bow’ theory is giving 
expression to his personal woe. The canvas of oral literature is 
larger for it is a record of tradition of culture and it keeps on changing 
with the change in the collective life of the community. On the 
contrary, the text of a literary creation like that those of Kalidas, 
Shakespeare, though sometimes older than even some of the folk-litera- 
ture, remains unchanged. While the text of oral literature remains 
a continual state of flux. In essence, one principal difference between 
the Oral and written literature is that oral creations enjoy multiple 
existence while the latter exists in fixed form and content. 

In the oral literature, there is greater rapport between the narrator 
and receiver; there is a living contact; there is greater immediacy, 
empathy and spontaneity ; there is greater freedom of language, 
expression and gesticulation than it is in the written literature. The 
oral literature in this way is a living literature, it is nearer the folk, 
their life style and mode of thinking; it is universal and belongs to 
every one in the community. 

In this regard, folklore is an impersonal document. History based 
on such evidences is a history of the whole people in which folk are 
seen as people one united group and as human beings in their folk 
relationship. It is also a history in which the people are the historians 
as well as the part of history, telling their own story in their own 
words — everyman’s history, for everyman to read. This is “collective” 
history, gathered from thousands of contributors, from all classes 
and ranks; it is collected and recollected history, recorded from 
the memory and the lips of informants. To write the history of the 
people folklore may be considered as the best source. It can render 
the service of taking history out of the exclusive realm of print 
and enlarge its scope and concept, as that would include the expression 
of the masses. In brief, the folk literature furnishes Jiving evidences 
on the basis of which we can construct relatively more authentic 
history, and, at the same time, we can accept them as charters of 
standardization. 
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Oral Tradk4ons as a Source of 
Guru Gobind Singh’s Travels 
Sukhdial Singh* 

The travels of Guru Gobind Singh is an important aspect of his life. 
He visited many places through out India. Many aspects of the 
Guru’s life and work are revealed by these travels. But this subject has 
been ignored by almost every historian. Though some work -has been 
done by Tara Singh Narotam , 1 Giani Thakur Singh , 2 Bhai Santokh 
Singh , 3 Giani Gian Singh 4 and in the book named Malwa Desk Rattan 
Ki Sakhi Pothi, etc. But the analysis of these writers is not intensive 
and: exhaustive. Firstly, these writers gave very short information about 
the visited places and the purpose of the visit. Secondly, their analysis 
,is irregular. Thirdly, these writers wrote only about the main visited 
places. There is no information about the minor places So I surveyed 
the travels of Guru Gobind Singh. I went personally to every village, 
where the Guru is shid to be gone. I collected the traditions prevailed in 
the area. There are four different tours of the Guru. The first is from 
Patna Sahib (Bihar) to Anandpur Sahib (Punjab). The second is 
from Anandpur Sahib (Punjab) to Paonta Sahib (Himachal Pradesh) and 
vice-versa. The third is from Anandpur Sahib to Damdama Sahib. 
The fourth is from Damdama Sahib (Punjab) to Nader. Sahib (Maha- 
rashtra). But the traditions prevailed in the areas of these four routes 
are different from each other. The nature of the traditions prevailed in 
the Malwa area is. completely different from the area within the tour of 
Anandpur Sahib to Paonta Sahib. The traditions prevailed in the 
Malwa area, are religious oriented while in the Anandpur Sahib— Paonta 
Sahib tour, are political oriented. 


•Research Assistant, Punjab Historical Studies Department, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. ~ 

1. Pt. Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Guru Tirath Sangrah, Samat 1941 Bk. (1884 
A.D. and Nanak Shahi 415). 

2. Giani Thakur Singh, Gurdwara Darshan. 

3 Sri Gur Partap Suraj Granth , Ed. by Bhai Vir Singh, September 1963. 

4. Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, Vol. I, Language Deptt., Patiala, p. 70. 
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My topic includes only the travels within the Anandpur Sahib- 
Paonta Sahib tour. In this tour there are 18 such places which are 
memorialised by building the Gurdwaras. There are also so many other 
places, where no Gurdwara is built but traditions are there that the 
Guru went to these places. 

Some factors should be kept in mind when we collect the traditions 
or survey the area. Every person will elaborate the tradition according 
to his own nature and thinking where the Sikhs are populated they will 
elaborate the tradition according to their own belief and where the 
Hindus are populated they also will explain according to their own way. 
So the nature of caste or community effects the elaboration of the 
traditions. There are so many places where no Sikh is populated and 
nothing is preserved there in the memory of the Guru who visited these 
places. The result is that .the traditions concerning the Guru are 
preserved only in those areas where the Sikhs arepopulated andthere 
are very rare places where the non-Sikhs preserved the traditions 
about the Sikh Gurus. 

Whatever I collected, I compared these with the written sources and 
whatever I include in this paper that is not referred in any written 
source. So firstly, I start from Anandpur Sahib, Guru Gobind Singh 
left Chak-Nanaki 5 (Anandpur Sahib) for Nahan in 1684-85. There are 
general references in every written book that the Guru after staying some 
time at Nahan, went to Paonta Sahib, Giani Thakur Singh and Pandit 
Tara Singh Narotam are silent about the details of the Guru’s stay at 
Nahan and other places between Nahan and Paonta Sahib. But 
according to the traditions prevailed in the Nahan area, the raja of 
Nahan, Maidni Prakash, persuaded the Guru to stay at Nahan perma- 
nently. But the Guru replied that there is a problem of water 
and of open place for his an immensely large camp. To solve the 
problem of water, the raja dug four wells. 6 But these four wells also 

5. On Guru Gobind Singh’s return from Paonta, Chak Nanaki was renamed as 
Anandpur Sahib. 

rfa tfe »PE S feit U3 If? I 

cimsg h mftra ws wshlh ait? i 

(hhh afg, gfa33 srrat 36, Os' 56) 

6. At present only a well is preserved within the precincts of the Gurdwara. The 
rest three wells were filled with mud and could not be preserved. The open 
ground, where these wells were dug up, is being used today as a play-ground in 

. front of the Gurdwara. 
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could not solve the problem of water. Then the raja suggested the 
place of Renuka lake, 40 Kilometers away from Nahan. But this place 
was also rejected by the Guru. 7 Ultimately the Guru selected Paonta 
Sahib for his headquarter. 

Secondly when the Guru . was living at Paonta Sahib, there is no 
reference in any written book of the Guru’s visit to Baba Ram Rai at 
Dehradun, Giani Thakur Singh and Pandit Tara Singh Narotam are 
silent about this visit. But according to the traditions prevailed at 
Dehradun and Baba Ram Rai built a chauntra in the memory of 
the Guru. This chauntra is still preserved in the Dehra of Baba Ram 
Rai. There are two chauntras, one is in the memory of the Guru and 
the other is of the Baba. The pujaris of the Dehra tell that the Guru 
and the Baba sat on these chauntras respectively and discussed the 
affairs. 

Thirdly, there is a very important place named Kapal Mochan in 
Haryana near Jagadhari. The Guru visited this place after the battle of 
Bhangani. There is a very strong tradition that, when the Guru came 
here, he collected 750 turbans. There are two versions of this collect- 
ion. According to first version, the Guru ordered his Sikhs to snatch 
away the turbans of those persons who molested the water of the Hindu 
holy tank. The Hindu people of the area thus further elaborate this 
tradition that the musilmans in the area cleaned their dirty hand in 
this holy tank. So when they complained to the Guru, the Guru 
ordered his Sikhs that whosoever will try to wash his dirty hand in the 
tank, his turban should bp snatched away. 

According to the second version, when Gum Gobind Singh came 
here after the battle of Bhangani, he came as a victorious leader, thus 
all the local chiefs and jagirdars offered their turbans as a mark of 
subordination or in the form of nazrana. Thus 750 turbans were coll- 
ected, so this collection of turbans is very popular and strong tradition 
in the area of Kapal Mochan. 

According to Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, there was the Hindu fair 
on the day of puranmashi of the Katak month, when the Gum came and 
seven hundred turbans were snatched from those persons, who used the 
bank of the tank as a place of urinal. 8 The same is written in Thakur 

7. There is a small gurdwara in the memory of Guru Gobind Singh at Renuka 

Lake. The place is a tourist centre of Himachal Pradesh. 

8. Pt. Tara Singh Narotam, op. cit., p. 714. 
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Singh’s Gurdvfara Darshan. ■ ' 

Forth, when Guru Gobind Singh came to Anandpur Sahib after 
the battle of Bhangani, the Guru was invited by the hill rajas, to lead 
their armies in the battle ofNandaun. 9 in 1691 A.D. The allied forces, 
under the command of the Guru, won the battle. But after winning 
the battle, the raja of Kahlur, Bhim Chand, Was win over by the defeated 
General of the Mughal forces to make friendship with the Mughal Go- 
vernment. But the Guru’ objected tbis move on the part of the raja. As 
a protest, the Guru ordered his Sikhs to plunder the village Alsun, which 
was in the state of Kahlur. In Bachitar Natak, the Guru writes that 
when the raja make friendship with Alif Khan then he ordered his 
Sikhs to plunder the village Alsun. 10 

Hfq fe# #5t H?3T cfst I IJ3 cHT IfcR fe? ¥51 I 
sfa H'fea fee fefn ofhn fucns i 
aife visors ei § ye bras to wra i 

When we go to Rawalsar 11 and study the traditions prevailed at 
Rawalsar, then we can further eleborate the enimity between the Guru 
and Bhim Chand. After the battle of Nadaun, the Guru suggested the 
victorious hill rajas to convene a conference. The suggestion was accep- 
ted and Rawalsar was selected as the place of conference. The Guru 
was to chair the conference. According to the traditions, there was a 
conspiracy to kill the Guru in the conference. The daughter of the raja 
of Mandi State came to know this conspiracy. When the Guru was 
invited to chair the conference, this daughter of the raja, suddenly 
appeared? before the Guru, and informed about the conspiracy. The 
Guru managed his security and after this conference, the Guru came to 
the palace of Mandi Raja and stayed there for many days. After this 
the Guru visited many other neighbouring hill States. 


9. WSgU'S 3'SS U3'?'l §1 h H3 33 33 33'?' I 
5TO 3m fcu 3H SS'q I WU 3?3 c?l §3 fww I 

33 313 3^33, U3 gUj I cffe 3#3I S3H5 FTO ! 

(3HH aju, 3f3H3 3'33, 333' 1-2, US' 56.) 

10. The village AlsUn is situated 25 Km. away from Nadaun towards Una, in 
Hamirpur District. It is populated entirely of Brahamn population. 

11. Rawalsar is a very important place in Mandi District of Himachal Pradesh, 
it is situated 25 Km. away from Mandi. It is a religious centre of Hindus, 
the Sikhs and the Buddhists. 
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Now we can compare these two incidents, one is of Alsun and 
the second is of the killing conspiracy at Rawalsar. We can conclude 
that there must be some conflicts between the guru’s forces and the 
Kahlur State forces. The raja of Kahlur must be zealous of Guru’s 
fame, because the Guru’s headquarter was in the state of Kahlur. 

Fifthly, when the Guru was staying at the Mandi, according to 
the traditions prevailed at that place, the raja begged Guru’s blessings. 
The Guru blessed him with these words : 

RH RR} d I 3R RR3lt FTSt I 
R <? 3R3F I iHRRiisj 31EP I 

When the Guru left Mandi State for Anandpur Sahib, the raja 
of Mandi came up to his border to send off the Guru. At this place, 
the raja requested the Guru to laid a foundation stone of a fort and 
begged for its safe future. The Guru laid a foundation stone of a fort 
and blessed that no body, except the Sikhs, will be able to conquer 
your State. This fort is now called as Guru-Kot. 12 There is a Gurdwara 
in the memory of the Guru. / 

There is another very interesting tradition in the minds of the 
non-Sikhs of Mandi State. This is concerned with Banda Sibgh Bahadur, 
In the old palace of the raja there is one room, called Damdama Sahib, 
in the memory of Guru Gobind Singh. Except this room whole of 
the palace area is occupied by the district courts. In this room, there 
are many idols of Hindu gods and goddesses. There is one idol 
among these which is named as Madho Das. Though it is clean 
shaven but the pujaris of these idols tell that this Madho Das once 
attacked the Mandi State and destroyed it. When the raja of Mandi 
State offered his girl to this Madho Das, only then he stopped from 
plundering the city. After getting a girl in marriage, he became the 
protector of the State. That is why his idol is still preserved and 
worshipped. All these idols are demonstrated to the public on the day 
of Ram Naami. 

Thus, in the end, it is concluded that, traditions play an important 
role in writing the history or in getting the information for untouched 
aspects of history. It is also true that the written sources are the most 

12. This Gurii-kot is situated 18 Km. away from Rawalsar towards Hamirpur.. But 
there is no arrangement of transport. One has to go on foot only. 
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important source but all these written sources, originally, is based on 
traditions. In fact the entire Sikh history, originally, is based on tradit- 
ions. The Janam-Sakhis, the Gur Bilases and the Prachin Panth Parkash 
are entirely based on traditions. That is why “Oral History” as Paul 
Thompson writes, “is as old as history itself. It was the first kind of 
history. And it is only quite recently that skill in handling oral evidence 
has ceased to be one of the marks of the great historian .” 13 

Both traditions and written sources go side by 1 side. None of them 
can be ignored. When written, sources are silent or scanty, then came 
the traditions. In fact, the oral evidences fill the gap left by written 
sources. Though both are questionable, “neither oral nor written 
evidence can be said to be generally superior : it depends on the 
context .” 14 



ll Paul Thompson, The Voice of the Past Oral History, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1978, p. 19; 

14. Ibid., p. 100. if. 
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Selection of Interviewees, Preparation of Questionnaires, 
Technique and Significance of Interviews 
A. C. Bose* 


All research is essentially based on availability and use of source 
material which have to be precisely located and their authenticity 
established. These problems are the same whether the source materials 
are literary, numismatic, official records or living traditions. Now the 
question arises, why should we not create source materials for research 
where the necessary information is already there in qn inchoate diffused 
form and it is exactly that what the interviewer seeks to achieve. He 
suspects that certain information about some subjects are not there in 
proper form, as hitherto understood, but certain individuals are in posse- 
ssion of some information about the same. Then why not make use of the 
valuable information lodged in such non-traditional sources, i.e., the 
living individuals and their memory. 

A. So the first problem is whom to interview 

1. The first preference is for those who were associated with the events, 
processes and persons under focus. The event may be a political agita- 
tion, the passage of a reform bill, foreign trade or social changes in a 
certain area, but there must have been people who were directly involved 
in those as agitators and police officials or as ligislators and certain 
officials or as industrialists and big traders and concerned officers or 
lawyers, journalists and leaders of social groups. 

2. However, if the event or the person belonged to many decades past 
it may not be possible to locate anyone directly associated with those. 
In such cases it is essential — even otherwise it is desirable for arriving at 
truth to approach those associated with those directly involved either 
as their colleagues, neighbours, relatives or even as close friends. They 
may know less but that is often more than compensated by their greater 
objectivity and a wider perspective. 

3. In the third category come interested observers, like journalists, as 
well as many not very interested people who had benefitted or sufferred 

* Jammu University, Jammu. 
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from the events or decisions under study, e.g., the farmers of various 
categories in case of an agrarian bill or spread of irrigation or small 
businessmen and artisans in case of certain legislations and economic 
developments, and so on. 

4. Lastly, for a better perspective, especially about the impact or 
popularity of a person, legislation or movement, some eminent public- 
men not in anyway involved or directly interested in the subject of study 
also should be interviewed. Otherwise by interviewing only those 
associated with the incidents one tends to have an exaggerated view of 
it, especially of its significance. The fourth group provides the resear- 
cher with the 'other side of the medal and that is valuable. 

B. The next problem is how to prepare the questionnaire with which 

to approach the interviewee 

It should be always borne in mind that the interviewee, while 
speaking of his good old days is usually too secretive or too talkative. 
So the questionnaire should be so drawn up that the interview does not 
take much time, does not scare away, the interviewee — especially if the 
subject matter is official or religious — 'and does not allow him to go off 
a tangent speaking on irrelevances. 

1. Hence the first requirement is that the questions should be absolute- 
ly clear and precise about the nature of information sought with refer- 
ence to the exact gaps in the information available through other means. 

2. As far as possible, effort must be made to relate each question with 
its previous one so that it helps the interviewee to remember the distant 
past in its proper perspective. 

3. Since the main purpose of the questions is to extract, the maximum 
of authentic information the so called ‘strategy of indirect approach’, 
or the putting of oblique and apparently irrelevant questions and sugges- 
tions has to be sometimes adopted. An ordinary interviewee is usually 
not conscious' of ‘concealed contradictions’ that may lack in his answers 
and that advantage should be utilised to arrive at the truth. To cite 
examples regarding the cause of a strike there may be questions on the 
position and privileges of other allied groups or on the general condit- 
ion of the people as a result of inflation and other factors. Similarly, 
questions regarding some one’s approach during negotiation may 
contain a few on the interviewee’s socio-economic position and 
problems as well as on the policies of his opponents. Or, without 
directly asking about the popularity of a library or of a teaching depart- 
ment the questions should be focussed on the relative .figures of those 
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seeking admission and of drop outs. 

C. Questionnaires are usuaLly uniform for all interviews and a 
few of those may have nothing to do with some interviewees. Besides, it 
often becomes apparent from answers that on certain points the interv- 
iewee has more to say — as additional information or clarification— than 
he has put down in writing. Or the answers may raise a few fresh 
questions in the interviewer’s mind. Hence it is essential that, at least, 
some of the people approached with written questions should be 
subjected to personal interviews as far as possible. 

1. It is not always easy to make some one agree to be interviewed. 
Usually potential interviewees are old and are or were important persons 
and they may not like to be harrassed with questions, especially if 
these appear sensitive from the points of view of the Official Secrecy 
Act, or the involvement of their near ones or of fanatical sects. So the 
first task before the interviewer is to make the person feel important as 
well as safe from any controversy arising out of his statements. So 
begin with flattering his ego and it is only at the end that his signature 
may be sought. 

2. Field Marshal Molke once said, “No tactical plan survives contact 
with ones enemy,” and the same is true of the plan, written or other- 
wise, the interviewer may have before meeting his subject. A personal 
interview is rather like a cross examination of a witness on the basis 
of your information and his written answers and, therefore, the ques- 
tions put may be often deliberately unrelated with one another, although 
usually escalating serial-wise. Without putting off the interviewee he 
may be occasionally confronted with theories or evidences opposed to 
his so that either he comes out with some useful explanation or admis- 
sion, both of which may be equally useful. To cite instances: when 
someone claimshaving contributed financially to a cause, instead of 
asking him direct about his mptives, ask him about the then official 
policy regarding Income Tax exemption or about the benefits people 
usually reaped through donations to party funds under different labels. 
Or, the leaders of a movement against another caste or community 
may be first asked about their relation with the government of the 
day, because such agitations, even riots, are often organised not so 

much smash the victims as to embarrass the government of the day and 
to establish ones political identity and a base. 

3. Finally, before closing the interview with requests regarding new 
names to be sought out, it is desirable to encourage the interviewee 
to give his own views on the subject and related matters without any 
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restraint. His monologue may contain not only some useful information 
but also some valuable pointers to further relevant questions. 

D. Significance of oral interviews 

Perhaps because historians deal in past things they tend to have 
a special respect for past and the traditional, and that is why it is 
only in this generation that people are getting ready to put their 
trust on the evidences of living persons even when those are not in 
print. But the question is, if one can trust Pliny or Kalhana why 
can’t we rely on apparently no less reliable persons among us. If a 
Bami or a Badaouni can be accused of bias and yet treated as sources 
of information then a responsible contemporary can also be trusted, 
no more and no less. It is for the interviewer to prepare the question- 
naire carefully, put the questions discreetly, and then to compare 
and collate the information collected according to the principles of 
historical research. 

On the other hand, interviewing well-informed contemporaries 
should be an organised process of recording information which otherwise 
may be irretrievably lost. There is no dearth of people who have 
valuable information but most of them lack the time and energy to 
put down those in writing. 

Besides, no one can sensibly claim to have utilised all sources of 
information for writing the last word on a subject. Official records, 
court evidences and memoirs all often go astray and on subjects of 
distant past one has no alternative. But why not take advantage of a 
few living contemporaries if they have some thing more to say than 
stated by the sources in print ? 

Moreover, the statements of those closely involved in events under 
study reveal the inner side of a story seldom exposed through official 
correspondence. 

However, to make this method really useful one has to be a little 
more careful than otherwise because here all the three parties, the 
interviewer, the interviewees, and the subject-matter, are more or less 
contemporaries and both the first two parties are likely to be emotion- 
ally involved. 
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Functioning of the Panjab Public Service Commission 
as Revealed by Oral Evidence 
Dr a. c. Arora* and Dr Amariit Singh Jajj** 


It was under the Government of India Act 1935 that a joint Public 
Service Commission for the Panjab and North-West Frontier Provinces 
was set up in 1937, consisting of six members including the Chairman. 
After the independence of the country the Constitution of India (1950) 
laid down provisions for the formation of Public Service Commissions 
both at the Centre and the States, 1 imparting them the status of indepen- 
dence and prestige equal to that of the highest court with in the 
country. The jurisdiction of the Panjab Public Service Commission 
set up in 1950, was extended in 1956 when the Patiala and East Panjab 
States Union, commonly known as ‘Pepsu,’ was merged into the Panjab. 
With the bifurcation of the Panjab in 1966, two seperate Public Service 
Commissions, one for the Panjab and the other for the Haryana, were 
constituted on 1 N ovember of that year. 

For the study of the functioning of the Panjab Public Service 
Commission from 1966 td 1982 we have, no doubt, to depend largely 
on the documentary evidence, consisting of the Constitution of India, 
Acts and Regulations 2 passed by the State Government from time to 
time, Annual Reports of the Panjab Public Service Commission, 
Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of the Panjab, etc. But these 
records and reports fail to provide adequate, not to say complete, 
information for the indepth understanding of the working of the Panjab 
Public Service Commission for all these years. The Oral evidence 
veritably provides immensely useful supplementary information. It 
serves not only as a corroborative source but, more often than not, it 
provides entirely new information on the subject which proves highly 
valuable in making critical and candid assessment of various issues 

♦Professor and Head, Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

♦♦Post-Graduate Department of Political Science, Govt. Mahindra College, Patiala. 

1. Article 320 of the Constitution of India. 

2. Panjah Public Service Commission (Limitations of Functions) Regulations 
(1955) as amended from time to time; Panjab Public Service Commission (Con 
dition of Service) Regulations (1958), etc., etc. 
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pertaining to the functioning of the Panjab Public Service Commission. 
Interviews conducted with the persons directly concerned with the 
working of the Commission have thrown valuable light on the views, 
actions and reactions of the interviewees. Selected questionnaires regard- 
ing their functioning were administered to the Chairmen, Members 
and Secretaries of the Commissions and their responses have been 
collected, compiled and carefully examined. Apart from this, interviews 
held with numerous candidates and a few publicmen have helped in 
yielding further useful information. , Connected with the interviews is 
another tool of oral evidence, namely/observation.’ As a result of 
personal visits to the premises and offices of the Panjab Public Service 
Commission, close observations were made regarding the conduct of 
the Commission’s personnel in the discharge of their duties and 
functions. These observations have also proved useful in making 
somewhat objective assessment of the functioning of the Commission. 

Some specific matters pertaining to the study may be alluded to 
here where the oral evidence as a source of information comes out 
prominently. 

In the first instance, the oral evidence has rendered useful inform- 
ation about the antecedents, academic qualifications, general outlook 
and intellectual calibre of various Chairmen and Members of the 
Commission during the period under study. It is expected that the 
Chief Minister of a State should recommend only such persons to the 
Governor as Chairmen and Members who should be highly qualified 
and known for their integrity and independent judgement. But it has 
been seen that in many cases the persons appointed on the exalted 
offices during the period under review fall short of these expectations. 
Out of the six Chairmen appointed, only one was M. A., one was, law- 
graduate, one was trained graduate and the remaining two were gradu- 
ates only. There is apparently a tendency on the part of the State 
Government to appoint erstwhile politicians or officers on the verge of 
superannuation on the posts of Chairmen, for such persons are generally 
not disinclined to function under the influence of their ‘patrons.’ It is 
significant to observe that not a single person from outside the State 
has been appointed as Chairman till today.® The same is true of the 
Members of the Commission. Out of 23 Members appointed during 

3. In Manipur, Nagaland and Tripura, Chairmen of the respective Commission had 
been chosen from outside. See Hazarika, Public Service Commission, Delhi 
(1979), p. 70. 
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the period under study, one was under-matriculate, 4 one intermediate, 
five post-graduates and the remaining graduates and law-graduates. 
Strangely enough, medical profession has never been represented 
on the Commission so far. 

It has been perceived that very often political considerations weigh 
with the authorities that be in the appointment of Chairmen and Members 
and sometimes the incumbents are un-necessarily involved into the webs 
of the factional politics of the parties of the State. For example, during 
the Congress regime in the Panjab (1972-76), the Governor appointed 
J.R. Bansal as Chairman and N-S. Mitha as Member of the Commission, 
both of whom had pronounced pro-Congress leanings.' After the fall 
of the Congress Government in 1976, both these gentlemen were dragged 
into humiliating litigation by the new Akali-Janta coalition Government. 
It was alleged that both these incumbents were instrumental in collecting 
funds for the Mattaur Session of the Indian National Congress (I) held 
on 28-30 December 1975 in Panja’o. It was with the change in regime 
in 1980 that cases against them were either withdrawn or dropped. 5 6 * In 
1980 interesting cases of appointment as Members of the Commission 
came to light. One of the appointments was made by the Akali minis- 
try when it was crumbling under the weight of its infighting and 
impending presidential ordinance dissolving the Legislative Assembly 
and Council of Ministers. The other appointment was made by the 
Governor during the President Rule following the dissolution of the 
Legislative Assembly; the person hailed from Ropar district. Both the 
appointments had evidently been made in indecent haste. One of these 
Members is under suspension these days for haying allegedly slapped 
the Chairman who happens to be a lady. 8 

4. After the creaton of Haryana, he was elevated to Chairman, Haryana Public 
Service Commission. The Chief Minister of Haryana said that the Chairman of 
Haryana Public Service Commission had no educational qualification, he was 
equal to ignorant. See Haryana Vidhan Sabha Debates, Vol. I, No. 9, Official 
Report dated 1 6 February 1977, p. (9) 111-25. 

5. Based on personal interview with N. S. Mitha on 12 November, 1980. The case 
was registered at Ludhiana. The Member revealed that he had been away to 
England for a couple of months and returned to India only 2-3 days before the 
Mattaur Session. 

6. The Chairman has emphatically asserted that the episode as reported in the 

press is correct while Member concerned has vehemently denounced it as a 

political gimimick. Based on personal interviews with Chairman and the 
Member. 
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It bas been observed that the non-official Members had generally 
been very closely known to the respective Chief Ministers. A few 
of them even belonged to the village of the Chief Ministers or to the 
community to which the latter belonged . 7 In certain cases the Members 
had been picked up from amongst those who happened to be his close 
political lieutenants. Some of the Members, in the course of interview, 
have shown themselves to be lacking in maturity and sense of commit- 
ment. For the reasons stated, the right type of Chairmen and Members 
are not being appointed. It may be one of the basic reasons for the 
low prestige of the Commission. The general impression is that the 
Members allow themselves to be swayed by considerations other than 
merit. The candidates do not speak high of the integrity of the 
Members . 8 

It has been observed that the overwhelming majority of the 
Members of the Commission have urban bias; this fact plays a crucial 
role in the psychological make-up of the Members which in turn creates 
a particular type of bias in favour or against a certain category of 
candidates. 

Neither the Constitution nor the Rules and Regulations provide for 
any specific functions of the Chairman of the Panjab Public Service 
Commission. However, as head of Commission, he performs certain 
functions by conventions and practice. The oral evidence obviously 
assumes great significance for the understanding of the actual powers 
wielded by him. Sometimes, the Chairman arrogates to himself the 
task of supervising the conduct of the Members. In the course of 
interviews with some incumbents, it was revealed that one Chairman in 
Panjab wrote to the Union Public Service Commission/Un ion Home 
Ministry against the conduct of a Member who was being considered 
for appointment as a Member of the Union Public Service Commission. 
Consequently, his name was dropped. The vague functions and powers 
of the Chairman call for attention. His position vis-a-vis Members of 

7. Based on personal interviews with the Members of the Panjab Public Service 
Commission. 

8. One of the ex-Members of the Panjab Public Service Commission had remarked 
during interview that only two things counted in the Commission, viz., approach 

i and big money. A former member of the Haryana Public Service Commission 
is reported to have said, “If 1 were to make money, I could have collected 
lakhs during my membership of the State Public Service Commisson ....” See 
7 he Tribune, dated 6 November 1985, p. 16. 
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the Commission should be more clearly defined. Similarly the use of 
casting vote by the Chairman needs to be regulated. The present 
Chairman is said to have used it more extensively. 9 

Interviews held with numerous candidates for various posts and also 
with experts associated with the Panjab Public Service Commission as 
members of the selection committees, reveal that selections are generally 
not made on merit. Previously grading systenS was introduced according 
to which grades A, B, C, D were given to various candidates by the 
expert to determine their merit. Candidates with ‘A’ Grade were award- 
ed 30-40 marks out of a total of 100 marks, those with ‘B’ grade 20 to 
30 marks and those with ‘C’ grade 10-20 marks, and the candidates 
getting ‘D’ grade were rejected outright. 10 But this practice has been 
dispensed with. Very little weight is given to the opinions of the experts. 
During interviews with several experts, it has been gathered that candi- 
■' dates with good academic record who were considered excellent and 
deserved ‘A’ grade were, in many cases, not selected by the Commission. 
On the other hand, a specific instance of the biased advice of the expert 
came to light in the course of interviews with the Members of the 
Commission. It was gathered that the expert nominated by the Govern- 
ment for the post of an officer in the Department of Industry gave ‘D’ 
grade to 13 out of 14 candidates; ultimately the expert had to be 
changed and interview for the post had to be held afresh. 

It has also come to light that the Members themselves concentrate 
on asking extremely technical questions pertaining to the field of 
selection and sometimes they put even totally irrelevant questions. 11 Of 
the several Members of the Commission interviewed, only one of them 
said that he judged the social awareness and sense of responsibility 

of the candidates. 

The relationship between the Commission and the Government is 
vague. The Commission, it was observed by the Chairman of the 

9. Based on personal interview with the official of the Panjab Public Service Com- 
mission. She is said to have exercised this prerogative twice in just four months 
after assuming the office of Chairman. 

10. Based on personal interview with an ex- Assistant Secretary and corroborated by 
an ex-Chairman of the Panjab Public Service Commission. 

11. (i) How many duetless glands are in human body ? 

(ii) How many teeth a buffalo has ? 

(iii) Are you related to Mrs. X (I. A. S. officer) ? 

These questions were put to candidates appearing for P. C. M. S. class II posts. 
Also see. The Tribune, dated 16 Feburary 1983. 
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Rajasthan Public Service Commission, existed and functioned more on 
weak and fragile foundations of conventions, traditions and goodwill 
than on the written articles . 12 Not unoften, the Panjab Government 
has encroached upon the sphere of the Commission by making irregular 
appointments without prior consultation with the Commission. They 
have created new posts, appointed or promoted candidates on ad-hoc 
basis who continued to work on such posts for several years. The 
Commission expressed its resentment and protests to the Government 
against all such irregular appointments. There are very few occasions 
when the point of the Commission is seen by the Government in its 
true perspective. During the interviews some of the Members opined 
that it might be advisible to have formal and informal meetings of the 
Commission with the Governor, Cabinet and Chief Secretary. The 
Governor being the constitutional head of the State, had a particular 
responsibility to remain above public controversy, and as such he should 
protect the interests of the Commission if and when he felt that the 
politicians were trying to intervene to help particular candidates. 

The facts mentioned above, to which more can be added, are illus- 
trative of the importance of oral evidence in the study of the functioning 
of the Panjab Public Service Commission. It may, of course, be 
contended that the appliances of oral testimony are not entirely 
trustworthy. The element of subjectivity is practically inseparable 
from this type of evidence, for both the interviewer and the interviewee 
have their personal prejudices which in one from or the other 
would inevitable creep in the infotmation collected and compiled. 
It may also be argued as a criticism of the study that it pertains to 
contemporary history which legitimately belongs to the discipline of 
Public Administration rather than that of history ; a study of the insti- 
tution of such persons most of whom are still living can neither be 
scientific nor, strictly speaking, historical. 

But it may be pleaded in justification of our subject that most of 
the limitations of the study are veritably the limitations of oral history 
itself. There is need of extreme caution in the application of tools of 
oral evidence such as interviews, questionnaire, observations, etc. A. 
skilful interviewer is likely to succeed in collecting valuable information 
which must be subjected to remorseless scrutiny and sifting. . A trained 
researcher conversant with the methodology will surely be able to 

12. See, The Hindu, 28 November 1 974. 
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separate grain from the chaff. 

in reply to the criticism that the study pertains to the contemporary 
period it may be averred that oral evidence can best be collected from 
the living persons who are themselves participants, directly or indirectly, 
in the functioning of the institution which is the subject of the study. 
A traditional historian may consider it a weak source but from another 
point of view it becomes the strongest and first hand source of informa- 
tion. No person evidently is more fit to describe the historical events 
and institutions than the one who was himself directly involved in 
these. At any rate, valuable information has been obtained on the 
basis of oral evidence regarding the functioning of the Panjab Public 
Service Commission information which is not available from the records 
and documents. In the absence of such information a critical and 
candid assessment of the functioning of the Panjab Public Service 
Commission would have not been possible. If at all the collection of 
oral evidence for the study of Panjab Public Service Commission is no 
history for an orthodox historian, it will certainly provide a valuable 
source to the future historians who will be enable to write a more 
complete history of the subject. Incidentally the oral evidence emphasi- 
ses the need of adopting inter-disciplinary approach to the problems of 
the past and the present. 
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Oral Evidence in Modern Punjab History 

(SUMMARY) 

Dr S.S. Bal* 


A In this paper an attempt has been made to evaluate the value of 
‘Oral evidence’ in the preparation of modern histories of the Punjab. 
It is based on the use of this ‘evidence’ made in six recent works on 
histories of the Punjab which covered parts of the periods between 1900 
and 1947. Five of them are Ph.D. thesis which are either still un- 
published or published after revision but with the claim that they are 
research works. One is an M. Phil . dissertation. Each one of them 
is on a topic on which oral evidence could have been used and writers 
of all of them claim to have done that in their prefaces. The six thesis 
and dissertations were written between 1965 and 1982 and constitute 
a random selection of histories of the modern Punjab to discover the 
nature of the use of oral evidence in preparing histories of modem 
Punjab. 

B The six thesis and dissertations examined are : 

1. Satya M. Rai, Partition of the Punjab. A Study of its effects on 
the politics and administration of the Punjab (I), 1941-56 (Asia 
Publishing House, London, 1965). 

2. Baldev Raj Nayyar, Minority Politics in the Punjab (Princeton 
University Press, 1966). 

3. Mohinder Singh, The Akali Movement (The Macmillan Company of 
India, Delhi, 1978). 

4. Kamlesh Mohan, Militant Nationalism in the Punjab 1919 — 1935 
(Ph.D. thesis, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1978). 

5. Nina Puri, Political Elite and Society in 1900—1920 (Ph.D. thesis, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra). 


•Professor of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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6. Sukhmani Bal, Politics of the Central Sikh League, 1919 — 1929 
(M. Phil, dissertation, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 1982). 

When arranged in chronological order of the period of the history 

of the Punjab covered by each one of them, it would be 5, 6, 4, 3, 1 

and 2. 

C The findings of the examination of the five works are : 

1. Oral evidence is not cited as evidence in works prepared in the 
1960’s ; the practice starts in the mid 1970’s. 

2. In the works prepared in the late 70’s and early 80’s, oral evidence 
is put down in Bibliographies under the sub title ‘Interviews.’ 
They are treated a^ primary sources. 

3. Oral evidence is cited more in works covering periods which are 
comparatively closer to us. 

4. Very limited use is made of the oral evidence collected by the 
researchers. 

5. When cited in a foot-note, oral evidence is more often than 
not supported by additional evidence of one or more writer 
‘authorities.’ 

6. Where oral evidence is not accompanied by additional evidence 
from written sources, it is invariably on a point which is not parti- 
cularly significant for the thesis that the writer builds up in the work 
as a whole. Oral evidence cited, however, is on a point which is 
of great topical interest. 

7. Oral evidence as independent evidence is more on histories of 
movements in which information was sought to be deliberately 
withheld by the leaders and organisers of those movements. It is 
also on movements which have been somewhat neglected by 
historians earlier. 

8. Oral evidence sometimes is put in a form as to be appear a bit 
forced and attempting to hammer a thesis. It is often accompanied 
by an explanatory note that the oral evidence is a corrective to the 
generally accepted view on the subject. 

9. Oral evidence used is almost always the one personally collected 
by the writer of the thesis or dissertation and not the one preserved 
by cells of oral histories set up by the Libraries and Universities. 
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D Oral evidence can help the studies on modern histcry of the Punjab 
acquire depth and cover some of the untouched aspects of the history 
of the state. It has begun to be recognised as a legitimate tool for/ 
reconstructing the history of the Punjab but is still looked upon as a 
suspect. From that point of view, the sparing use made of oral evidence 
in thesis and dissertations submitted for examination for the award of 
a degree is significant. Possibly some cynacism on the use of oral 
evidence in writing ‘authentic’ history of the Punjab is due to the facts 
that oral evidence is invariably collected through personal interviews 
and by research students who are ignorant of the finar nuances of oral 
evidence and oral history. 



Importance of Oral Evidence in the Study of Peasants 
Movement in the Princely State of Patiala 1928-1948 

Karan Bir Singh Mann* 

While in the west the oral evidence as a supplement to conventional 
sources of history has assumed considerable importance , 1 it has yet to 
see its heyday in India. It is, of course, heartening to note that Punjab 
Historical Studies Department at Punjabi University, Patiala is doing 
a commendable job in popularising this source of recording history. 

For the study of socio-political movements oral evidence supple- 
ments our knowledge tremendously. This is more so in. the case of 
movements which are looked down upon by the governing authority 
as ‘socially disruptive' like, the communist movement in India in the 
fiftees, the Naxalite movement as also the Muzara movement in the 
erstwhile Patiala State. All efforts of powers that be, deprecate such 
movements, despite the fact that they do leave behind both short and 
long term impacts. 

The information which can be called by later historians on such 
movements is mainly through heaps of official government records, 
which more often than not are tinted. Sometimes, depicting even 
‘quioxtic visionaries as petty thugs' In addition these records fail to 
provide adequate information. 

Now the next problem that confronts a vigilant researcher is how 
to balance his views, for which he naturally turns to records of relevant 
organisations. But in this, our age old apathy to the keeping of records 
persists , 2 though sometimes it may be due to the fear of government 
action. Thus one is left with no other go than to realy on oral evidence, 


’Department of History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Prem Kirpal, ‘Presidential Address,’ 17th Session of Punjab History Conference, 
Oct. 1982, Patiala, p. 3. 

2. For one of the important Jwork, in the recent years. Freedom at Midnight, the 
authors have heavily depended on oral evidence. Lord Mountbatten gave them 
series of interviews and also access to his private papers and diaries. Unfortu- 
nately important Indians have not cultivated this habit of keeping diaries, etc. 
See Collins, Larry and Lappierre Dominque, Freedom at Midnight, Delhi, 
1976. 
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provided one can, get hold of reliable ‘dramatis personae’ of the 
particular movement under study. 

The official records of Patiala and Pepsu 8 about the peasants move- 
ment were found to be one sided and full of gaps. Some leftist organi- 
sations like All India Kissan Sabha and the C.P.I., which had 
spearheaded the peasants movement, almost drew a blank to provide 
useful information. Under the circumstances the author had to depend 
upon interviews with some activists of the movement for making a 
complete, critical and candid study of the subject. As luck would have 
it, there were many activists alive, despite the movement having seen 
its most active phase some over three decades ago. 

The prominent among those that were interviewed were Sh. Brish 
Bhan 4 and Sh. Dara Singh, 6 one time Chief Minister and Revenue 
Minister of Pepsu respectively. Then there were top rung muzara 
leaders, like Comrade Jagir Singh ‘Joga’ 8 and Comrade Chhajju Mai 
Vaid.’ 7 Finally from among the workers cadre the informants selected 
were Comrade Inder Singh. ‘Murad’ 8 and Comrade Sharda Singh.® 

The information thus collected by oral evidences was compiled 
after being subjected to careful sifting. Here only some facts may be 
brought out as illustration of the importance of oral evidence for the 
study of peasants’ movements in the Patiala region. 


3. The records are stocked with the Punjab State Archives, Patiala. The need to 
study Pepsu emenated from the fact that Patiala was one of the east Panjab 
States which was merged to form the union. And the peasant movement of 
Patiala ran its full course after formation of Pepsu in 1948- 

4 . Later Brish Bhan was also a minister in the Kairon Ministry in the Punjab, now 
he lives in Chandigarh. 

5. Dara Singh also headed one fact finding committee to go into the tenant- 
biswedar trouble of the Patiala State. Now he is a leading advocate of Punjab 
and Haryana High Court at Chandigarh. 

6. ‘Joga’ repeatedly became the member of the Punjab Legislature. At present 
over 80 years in age he lives at Joga village in district Bbatinda- He leads 
the Punjab Unit of Kissan Sabha. 

7. Vaid is the General 'Secretary of AIKS based in Delhi. 

8. ‘Murari’ was an active revolutionary, at present he leads a retired life at 
Sirhind. For detail of his life see Shiv Nath, Bhule Visre Lok , Amritsar, 
1979. 

9. Sharda Singh is at present the Secretary of District Patiala Unit of the 

C.P.I. 
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One baffling question before the researcher was how Praja Mandal 10 
leaders with their consistantly Akali background like Jagir Singh ‘Joga’ 
and Bhagwan Singh Longowulia 11 were indoctrinated to leftist way of 
thinking. The interview with ‘Joga’ helped in solving the question. He 
pointed out that in 1931-32 the Phulkian States promulgated the 
draconian law of Hidayat of 1988 Bikrami 12 and to evade arrests they 
went into hiding in the British Punjab. There they came into contact 
with many progressive leaders with pronounced Marxist proclavities. In 
addition they were disillusioned with the Akali politics of running with 
the hare and hunting with the hound. 13 Thus they parted company 
with the Akalis and constituted a progressive faction of the Praja 
Mandal. 

The official records give no insights into the peasants movement 
organisation. Here Comrade Chajju Mai Vaid came in handy. He not 
only patiently replied to queries of the author about the organisation 
but for corroboration purposes provided some manuscript material and 
contemporary magazines. 

According to him, in 1947 came the Firman-i-Shahi of Patiala, 14 
which laid down the distribution of land in the ratio 2 : 1 between 
biswedars 15 and the tenants. The leaders feared that this might sow 
dissensions among the ranks of peasantry, as land hungry tenants might 
jump at the offer. As an immediate measure strong Kissan Sabha 
Units were organised in tenant villages. The Kissan Sabha units were 

10. The Praja Mandal was an organisation formed in 1928, which was affiliated to 
All India States’ Peoples Conference which spearheaded the freedom movement 
in Indian States. '' 

11. Longowalia was an important leader of Praja Mandal in the State from its 
very inception. See Ramesh Walia, Praja Mandal Movement in East Punjab 
States, Patiala, 1972, p. 81. 

12. Under this law all organisations had to seek registration with authorities. See 
Ibid., p. 115. 

13. One faction from among the Akalis always continued to hobnob with railing 
family. 

14. Mann, Karan Bir Singh, ‘Tenant Problem in Patiala State 1928-1955, thesis, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 1981, p. 164. 

15. Literally a person who by virtue of his appointment as a tax collector, could 
keep five per cent, of land revenue by way of pay back for the services rendered 
to the State. In reality this practise was seldom adhered to in Patiala State. 
Once appointed the biswedars, as time elapsed began to claim proprietory. rights. 
In addition to revenue collector they treated cultivators, virtually as 
serfs. 
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instructed to educate the tenents to remain patient if they wanted more 
land. The following measures of strategy were adopted by the 
organisation:. 

1. Capture the land. 

2. Resist evictions. 

3. Confront biswedar goondas. 

4. Demoralise bureaucracy. * 

5. Propogate the achievements, win allies from among the peasant 
proprietors and genuine anti -feudal elements in the Praja 
Mandal. 

6. Avoid clashes with the police. 

As many volunteers were willing, were enrolled as members of 
the Kissan Sabhas. Ten per cent, choicest and most reliable members 
from Kissan Sabhas of each village were armed with spikes, spears, 
sticks, swords, daggers and guns. 16 

The erstwhile State of Patiala was dominated by peasant proprietors, 
who had enough strength to tilt the balance. The author wanted to 
know what was their role in the peasants movement. Both Chhajju Mai 
Vaid and Jagir Singh ‘Joga’ supplied the requisite information. Accord- 
ing to them, the tenants struggle needed men and material in ample. 
The participation of peasant proprietors in the movement would be 
welcome addition to the strength of the muzaras. Jagir Singh ‘Joga,’ 
himsejf a peasant proprietor, was instrumental in forging the links 
between the peasant proprietors and the tenants. 18 A slogan which was. 
in currency those days was 17 : 

Muzarian di fauj 
Maalkan da raashan. 

The informants further told the author that many from among the 
peasant proprietors held petty official appointments as in the police. 
They passed oh official information of some value to leaders of the 
muzara movement. 

The information so collected was raw and required careful sifting 
before being fed into the historical process. Some informants had the 
tendency to overplay their own importance and show that other partici- 
pants in the drama only had side roles. To obviate this sort of an 


16. Mann, Karan Bir Singh, op. cit., pp. 142-43. 
J7. Ibid., p. 143. 
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error of judgement, one should follow the rule of corroboration. Cross 
check with other sources to vindicate the truth. 

A test of reliability, and validity has to be applied to the evidence 
given by the informants. Take some generally known facts of incidents 
in which the informant might have been a participant. Seek information 
on those points. Then compare that information with the actual facts 
which would, to a fair extent, determine the reliability of the informants 
and validity of the facts provided. 

Oral evidence has its own hazards and can best work in the hands 
of a trained researcher. 



Selection of Interviewees and Preparation of 
Questionnaire 

S. L. Manchanda* 


The concept of oral history as the collection of historical material — 
a “continuous process of documentation through interviews”— by institu- 
tions is a recent phenomenon. In India, it was at the Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, New Delhi that the Oral history project was 
conceived and the first steps for organising it were taken in the summer 
of 1966. 

The oral history material has to be used as a source to supplement 
the existing documentation, printed or manuscript, to fill in gaps, to 
cross-check or corroborate or reinforce what is already known. It may 
also stimulate some to explore new areas of inquiry which are hither to 
treated as casual. It is important to remember that it has its own 
limitations as on oral collection of past events or personalities for it is 
meant for the scholar, who is expected to have already worked in depth 
the subject he is pursuing for his research, to make proper use of it. 

The oral history material in the form of transcripts is the result of 
a long and arduous process. In a nutshell, first, the person who is to be 
interviewed, i.e., interviewee is chosen. Then a questionnarie is sent 
to him in advance. Thirdly, the interview is conducted by the inter- 
viewer and the recollections recorded. During the interview, supplement- 
ary questions are also raised. Fourthly, after the interview has been 
transcribed, it is checked and edited and then sent to the interviewee 
for vetting and approval. He may make such amendments as he deems 
proper. Finally, the transcript is ready and available for consultation 
to the scholars. 

From the above, it will thus be observed that the main contribu- 
tion in the collection of oral history material is essentially of the 
interviewee. No doubt, the interview is initiated by the interviewer. 


‘Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New Delhi. 
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who primarily decides as to who should be interviewed and also prepa- 
res questions keeping in view what is expected of the interviewee. And 
while the interview is in progress, again it is the interviewer’s capability, 
patience, tact, etc., which may go in the long way to draw out the best 
from the interviewee. But the fact remains that the recollections, 
reflections, opinions, analysis and above all the expression that made 
the material what is eventually, belongs to the interviewee. It is not 
to min imize the contributions of the interviewer. In fact, it is the inter- 
viewer who selects an interviewee and then prepares a questionnarie. 

Now, who should be an interviewee ? Or who should be selected 
for an oral history interview ? In the context of public life in India, all 
those connected with important political events or movements either as 
participants or as witnesses or those who came into contact with its 
leaders may be interviewed ; but it must be made sure that the informa- 
tion thus obtained is useful in one way or the other as source material 
as spelt out above. Secondly, an interviewee should be able to give 
expression to what he had experienced. 

Among the participants, there are those who were at the helm of 
affairs at one time or other at the national provincial or local level. 
They may include government functionaries as well as public men; 
even among them, there may be an individual or a coterie of individuals 
who made policy decisions. Interviews of such participants can be of 
utmost importance . For instance, a member of the National Executive of 
the Congress Socialist Party may be in a position to recall as to how a 
particular resolution was adopted when he was there. Yet another parti- 
cipant may recall as how a decision to launch a no-tax campaign was 
arrived at a Kissan Committee at the local level. More concretely, a 
member of the Central Committee of the Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association can throw a lot of light on the deliberations of its meeting 
held at Kotla Ferozeshah, Delhi, in September 1928 and also recall how 
the word “Socialist*’ was incorporated in the name of the party. He can 
also tell us about the ideological depth of every- member of the 
Committee. 

But this is not to suggest that only “great men” should be selected 
to be interviewed. Even those about whom enough is not known, i.e., 
“grass-roots” of a particular movement or event, can certainly provide 
first-hand material. Again, for example, a worker who had been 
deputed by the leader sitting in Ajmer, to go to Bijolia (a thikana of 
erstwhile Mewar state), where the movement of the kissans against the 
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jagirdars had been dying down at a particular point of time, to infuse a 
new life in them can recount his experiences as to how he faced the 
wrath of the local authorities and jagirdars and how the kissans and 
landless labourers took up courage. Here, if the account is narrated 
by the leader it may not have the same originality as that of the worker 
who is an eye-witness. 

Now, another set of people are witnesses. Although they did not 
have any direct part in making decisions or participating, they had, 
however, -the opportunity to witness things very closely. If a witness is 
a keen observer, he can recall the past clearly. It is, however, not to 
suggest that the witness is non-participant, he can be a participant in 
some other context. For instance, a jailor can be termed as a partici- 
pant so far as his official duties are concerned as a government servant, 
but he is certainly capable of telling us as to what was the morale of 
political prisoners in jail during such and such movement. He can also 
describe the jail life of a particular national leader or of a revolutionary 
who had been condemned to death. Here he is not a participant but an 
observer or a witness. The one advantage of such a witness is that he 
cannot glorify his own role in relation to the subject he is dealing with. 
One caution about such a witness is his reliability ; and once it is estab- 
lished he can be selected for an oral history interview. Similarly, 
there can be a number of such people. 

A sympathiser of a revolutionary can also be termed as a witness 
if he had enjoyed his confidence at a given time. If he is in knowledge 
of certain facts, he can be chosen for recording. Again here, one has 
to clearly evaluate the reliability and truthfulness of his information. 
It is indeed very difficult. But in view of the fact that the activities of 
the revolutionaries were secret and the available record is scarce, it is 
worthwhile to draw out as much information as it is possible. 

A near relation of a legendary hero or heroine of the recent past is 
another person who can be interviewed for purely, if not otherwise, 
biographical material. 

Yet there may be individuals who strictly do not fall within. What 
has been cited above but have their own particular value in helping to 
gather oral history material. It depends how the interviewer locates and 
identifies the role of such individuals and draws out the best results. 
Therefore, individual is not interviewed because he just happened to be 
a participant or witness. It also does not matter how long or short his 
period of involvement had been. For the purpose of oral source 
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material, it has to be seen whether he can give something useful. If the 
answer is ‘yes,’ he is a fit case for oral history interview. 

India is a very vast country. There is no dearth of men and 
women. A large number of people are there to tell you one thing or 
other. It is up to the selector, to see in what way a particular person 
can prove helpful. Therefore, the interviewer has to decide who should 
be interviewed first. In other words, preferences can, if it is thought 
advisable, be drawn. 

The older people should be approached first for obvious reasons. 
However, some may say that they have a problem of memory. From 
experience, it has been marked that the old people in normal health 
generally have excellent memory. At times, their description of certain 
event is photographic. Why it is so ? It is for th e psychologists to 
answer. 

"Where the number of surviving people connected with a very 
important event is limited, efforts should be made to record their 
reminiscences at an early date. If their recollections are not tapped in 
time, but we may get subsequently would be second-hand information. 

Another preference should be where the participation of an individual 
has been very limited say in one particular event. For example, nuw a 
seventy-year old man once had participated in the Salt Satyagraha only 
and before and after he had no connection with public life, he can 
certainly provide the best information for his only ‘achievement’ in 
public life is deeply imprinted in his memory. Another example 
an ordinary person, by an accident circumstances, came in contact 
with a revolutionary and played a very little or peripheral but vital 
part at some juncture of time. He can dig up his ‘treasure’ in a vivid 
manner. In such cases, the interview may not last long,. but whatever 
little evidence is gathered can prove illuminating. 

Where official or other record is at present scanty and the partici- 
pants are the only ones who can reconstruct the event/events, they 
should be preferred. No doubt, at the moment, one may not be able to 
verify the statements given by them it cannot, however, be ruled out 
that such a state of affairs will continue for all times to come. But if 
we los<* the opportunity now, it will never come again. 

Ordinarily an individual with a long span of participation in whien 
he held key positions and is having a very sharp memory should be 
given preference to others of his age. 


Yet there are participants and witnesses who have been spokesmen. 
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writers of statements, manifestos, communique, books, memoirs, etc. 
They are apparently well equipped to give expression to the past 
events with ease. . Their mind is also analytical. They are articulate. If 
not for bare facts, they can reminiscence about events, in a proper 
historical perspective. One is tempted to this class of individuals. But 
one has to be very careful that they do not repeat the same events 
in various context so as to glorify their own role again and again. 
Again, it is the art of the interviewer, how best he can critically define 
the contributions made by such people and make use of them so far 
as gathering of oral history material is concerned. 

The, most important thing to be kept in mind is the availability 
of the interviewee, even though he has been selected in pursuance of 
the considerations enumerated above. The experience has shown that 
the interviews are rarely given at the first request. The suggestion 
usually meets with resistance, the idea of talking candidly about one’s 
participation is not, as a rule, readily accepted because of varieties 
of reasons. Doubts can be resolved by personal meetings and discussions. 
Again, there are problems of dates, place, sickness, unforseen circum- 
stances, etc., etc. Sometimes, there are administrative difficulties. 
Consequently, sometimes it is not possible to pick up people for 
interviews according to the schedule one might have drawn. Under such 
circumstances, which is also practical, to pick up all those who otherwise, 
qualify according to what has been listed above, to be interviewees. In 
terms of sheer practicability, an example is warranted. Suppose, one 
has gone to interview a person, who is his first preference, at a parti- 
cular town. This opportunity can prciffitably be utilized to include 
others who are there even though they are not of the same standing. 
There cannot be very hard and fast rules. As pointed out elsewhere, 
there is no dearth of people who can usefully be exploited for oral 
history evidence and if an occasion affords an opportunity, it should 
be made use of as a matter of expediency irrespective of preferences. 

In spite of the fact that all has gone well before that but when 
the actual interview is commenced, it is discovered that the interviewee 
is not what was expected of him or it may in no way prove useful, 
then the interview, after due consideration, may be given up. But it 
must be remembered that the interviewee should under no circumstances 
be made to feel that he is not ‘important.’ Here again the job of the 
interviewer is very delicate. 

And in another case, if it is found that the interviewee has some- 
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thing to tell, but is struggling as to how to express and convey his 
reminiscences, the attempt should not be given up. The tape-recorder 
should stop. The interviewer may have informal discussions again and 
try to locate and identify what the interviewee wants to say and how 
and then make him feel comfortable and relaxed and conduct the 
interview in such a way that the useful possible results are obtained. 

When the interviewee has agreed to be interviewed, the next step 
is to have a questionnaire. Do we really need a questionnaire ? 

Some may argue that whatever the interviewee knows, he would 
like to pass on for record. Therefore, the job of the interviewer is to 
place the tape-recorder before him and by way of formality ask a 
simple question about his early life and then the interviewee and the 
interviewer would go on to a free dialogue with no set questions. The 
result will be that the conversation will take its own course. But in 
this process a large number of tapes and long hours of sittings are 
consumed and all sorts of things are recorded. This is very expensive 
affair. Ultimately, it will be discovered that much important material 
has been lost in the mass of information given by the interviewee. 
It will thus become extremely difficult as to what is to be retained 
and what is to be eliminated. Again it may not only involve a lot of 
work, but it may also lead to some kind of distortion, in some cases, 
at the time of editing. It is not, however, to suggest that this type of 
interview is altogether devoid of its usefulness. In the hands of an 
experienced interviewer and if this method suits the interviewee’s 
personality, good results can nevertheless be achieved. 

On the other hand, to have a questionnaire Well in advance may 
afford certain advantages. First, the interviewee will naturally have a 
chance to brush up his memory and would decide what question are 
to be answered and in what manner. And what is to be omitted, and 
yet, what other information is to be added. It will make the position 
of the interviewer also easy for he has especially studied the themes on 
which the questionnaire is based. He can assist by providing a little 
bit of information here and there, such as names, dates, etc., to the 
interviewee if he gets struck up temporarily during his recording. 

It is not to say that the questionnaire should be treated as 
sacrosanct. Rather it should make the interview loosely controlled. 
In other words, if the interviewee departs from a question and strays 
on some other memory, the interviewer should not interrupt him ; he 
should be allowed to complete that story, but as soon as he has done 
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so, the interviewer may remind him by saying we were talking about 

In this process all the questions will be covered one by one. And at the 
same timfe the interview will remain flexible. Still there will be a lot of 
scope of free dialogue and conversation but he will, nevertheless, conti- 
nue to be within the framework of the questipns already supplied. 

Whatever method is adopted it ultimately depends on the skill 
of the interviewer and the response of the interviewee. By way of 
generalization, it may be said that the questionnaire is not a very, very 
rigid frame of reference,- it is flexible. It can be used in whatever 
manner it can prove best. Nonetheless, it . is always better to have a; 
questionnaire. 

To prepare a questionnaire, the first requisite is a brief biographical 
sketch of the interviewee. In some cases it is available in reference 
books like ‘who is who.’ Otherwise the same may be obtained from the 
interviewee himself. Obviously, it. is always better if the bio-data is 
secured from the interviewee himself. It is always necessary to study 
the background of the interviewee. The next step would be to look up 
the available information on the events in which he took part. Addit- 
ionally, his writings, if any, may also be seen. Thirdly, information 
already gathered about him, through oral interviews with others who 
have been his associates or comrades, may also be taken advantage of. 
Obviously, this involves considerable preparatory work. 

While looking up the available information, efforts should be made 
to mark out where the interviewee had taken part in a particular event 
For instance, if he had participated in the Quit India Movement, it is 
better if it is known whether he along with others or alone directed the 
movement in a particular area or he just carried out the instructions 
of his leaders. Thus, the nature of questions would be according to 
his area of operation. That is, they would be different for a 
worker from the one who led the movement. If in any case it cannot 
be ascertained before hand, a general question be framed but during the 
actual recording the interviewer should always be ready to try to pick 
up from his answer his exact role and immediately frame a question to 
that effect. It should always be kept in mind that the purpose of the 
interview is to elite information which is of particular value in docu- 
menting the recent history. 

In addition to the above, if a preliminary meeting is held with the 
in terviewee before the preparation of a questionnaire, it will make the 
task of the interviewer easy to a great extent, Even after the question- 

' ¥ 9 , 
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naire, has been prepared', a meeting held before the commencement of 
the interview is always useful because it Would afford an opportunity to 
the interviewer to note down the points to which he should give 
emphasis while putting questions to the interviewee. Moreover, the 
preliminary meeting would establish a rapport between the interviewee 
and the interviewer which is very very desirable. The interviewer can 
deal with the interviewee With determination. On the other hand, 
the interviewee also feels at home. Above all, the interviewer, after 
the meeting, should know What type of questions are to be asked. 
Whether the interviewee is capable of giving answers accompanied 
with his analysis, opinions, etc., or he would give just simple and 
straight answers. 

The tramming of questions varies from an interviewee to intervi- 
ewee. There cannot be a standardized questionnaire. It is not to suggest 
that this is a general rule. If the information which is to be sought on a 
particular, episode, similar questions can be put to a set of interviewees, 
but here again the questions for each should be framed in such a way 
as to get the best from each interviewee. A standardized questionnaire 
can be useful with amendments here and there for those researchers 
who are specializing on a single subject and themselves are conducting 
oral interviews. Those who are engaged in projects of institutions and 
interviewing people for eliciting information on a number of events, 
subjects, personalities, etc., every questionnaire should be according 
to the dictate of the participation of the interviewee. 

Needless to say, apart from the questionnaire already prepared 
the interviewer should have a sufficient general background of the 
period in which the interviewee had lived before he sits before him. 
This will, no doubt, help the interviewer to frame supplementary 
questions, if necessary, while the interview is in progress, besides he 
Would mentally feel himself in that period and this will make the 
rapport with the intervieWee which is, as said before, very very desirable. 
Supplementary questions, are necessary and, therefore, part of the 
questionnaire. 1 

Now, aboiit the number and type of questions. If the interviewee 
has participated in a particular event and his span of participation 
is restricted, naturally the number of question will be limited. Efforts 
will be to elicit information on his participation from different angles. 
That the approach Will be to frame as many questions as possible 
so as to cover all the aspects of his restricted role. The answers will 
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have their value for they will not only fee in detail but may also build 
up the story step by step. It may be assumed that the memory of such 
a participant should be sharp. 

In case of an interviewee, who has Carried experience, extending 
to his whole life span, the questionnaire will include various themes 
necessarily not related to one another. For example, if he had been 
an administrator in a native state before independence, then, in the 
post- independence era, a diplomat, then an educationist and finally 
a constructive worker besides he had other interests such as scouting, 
rural uplift, social work, etc., etc., over the years the questionnaire 
can be split into various themes after a formal question about his pa- 
rentage, education and atmosphere under which he grew, etc. The first 
question is important in so far as the scholar comes to know all 
about the man whose interview he is to consult after many years. This 
also enables the interviewee to settle down for the questions which are 
to follow for his answers. The interview should finally end up with 
a question concerning his reminiscences of all those with whom he 
had come into contact over the years. The last question may appear 
to be somewhat repititive in view of what has preceded, but it has its 
own value so far as information about personalities is brought at 
one end. 

Now, each theme of the questionnaire in itself is an independent 
questionnaire. But while moving from one theme to another, a question, 
which should not be part of the written questionnaire; may be asked, 
while recording, giving a touch to his personal life. The question may 
be like, what were the circumstances responsible for the change, etc.? 
This will make the change smooth for him to pass on to the next phase 
of his life and theme and again afford the reader to know all about the 
man and his background. 

So for the questions for various themes are concerned, they should 
include all aspects as a rule. In other words, a limited number, but 
at the same time covering all aspects, of questions which should be 
at once related to one another may be clubbed together under one 
theme. But each question should strictly list one query only, though 
all the related queries should come one after another. For example, 
the question is : Under what circumstances of the Congress Socialist 
Party was formed in 1934? Why some of the Congressmen opposed the 
CiP? How the CS? differed from the Communist Party of India, 
ideologically? How would you assess the role of the. CSP in the 
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Congress ? 

It should be noted that the theme is one, i.e., the CPS, but it 
has more than one aspect which demand an absolutely independent 
treatment. There is nothing wrong with the overall question as such. 
But each aspect should be put after the previous one has been 
answered. So each query should be made Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 and so on. If 
they are put together, the fear is that the interviewee will pick up the 
last query and start with his answers, which would take him too far 
to make him forget the other queries of the same question. This may, 
in a way, embarrass the interviewer to ask the interviewee all over 
again about the same questions. But the partinent thing is, in the 
process the systematic treatment with which the interview was to 
progress may get disturbed and consequently it may lead to certain 
problems at the time of editing. 

Every question so far as possible should always be simple and 
straight forward. It should be in an intelligible language. It should not 
be, as a rule, overloaded. In this connection, the above questions 
may please be again glanced through, if you like. 

The question should not be suggestive in the sense that it should 
contain a cue for the interviewee for he would build up his answer on 
that which may unconsciously debar him from what he had originally 
in mind. For example, the question is : Did you (the revoultionaires) 
treat the court as a platform for propagating your ideals? It should 
at once be seen that the answer can be found within the question. 
The alternative should be : Why did you (the revolutionaires) go to the 
Court when you did not want to defend yourself ? 

The question should not contain a particular terminology at 
the outset because it is possible the interviewee may not like it or 
even it may not be worthwhile. For example : Could you tell us 
about the factional politics in the Punjab particularly between the 
leftist group led by Dr Satyapal and the rightist by Dr Gopi Chand? 
It will be better if it is framed in a simple and straight forward style : 
What were the ideological differences between the the two groups in 
the Punjab. Examples can multiply. Situations may vary. Personalities 
may differ. If the interviewee is an articulate, historical perspective 
and understands the scope of oral evidence, there are bound to be 
answers which can make the interview rewarding and hence the oral 
material valuable. 
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Perception and Technique of Interview in Oral History 

Balbir Singh* 


Oral history is as old as man himself. When there were ho written 
records then man used to narrate the deeds of his ancestors to their 
children verbally. Even the Mahabharata and other historical epics were 
mostly relied on oral accounts. 

Oral history technique was basically started with the presumption 
that many a people had sometimes much historical and important infor- 
mation with them, but they themselves are not going to record this 
information in black and white. If . these people are scientifically 
interviewed then they can supply us some vital information which may 
often fill in the gaps which are in the written history. As time is 
passing on, important people from this category are dying one by one 
and they are taking much historical information anddata with them 
which could have been very valuable to the society. As is our experi- 
ence in our own oral history cell, sometimes we interview persons like 
Sardar Niranjan Singh Talib, Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail and Sardar 
Hukam Singh who died just after recording their statements and many 
a times we missed the opportunity because people like Sardar Gurmukh 
Singh Lalto, etc., died before we got in touch with them. There are 
hundred of such types of cases. 

First step in the oral history is to form a programme. Under this 
programme either the oral historians select the topics and tries to inter- 
view as many as knowledgeable persons in the field. One disadvantage 
of this approach is the. likelihood that interview will be one dimentional 
rather than comprehensive. Similar to the above programme, technique 
is the taking into consideration the particular historical events. By this 
technique the oral historian interviews some of the participants or 
observers 1 who participated in that particular event. 

The interview requires constant and consistent efforts and. one 
must exercise brain, eyes, ears, mouth and even hands in various impor- 

•Lecturer, Department of Punjab Historical Studies (Oral History Cell), Punjabi, 
University, Patiaia. . . 

1. Oral History, from Tape to Type, Cullom Davis, Kathryn Back, Kay Kaclean, 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1977, p. 9. 
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tant and simultaneous tasks. Interviewer must encourage and reassure 
the narrator to get maximum information. Important clues and references 
sometimes open new flood-gates of information which only an exper- 
ienced interviewer can handle.- The interviewer’s most important 
objective is to help the narrator to understand and visualize or to 
recapture the lost vision of oral memory or to reweave the threads of 
the events in which he was the eye-witness or participant . 2 

During the time of interview, the interviewer must ask the searching 
questions like why, what, where, when, how the events happened,, 
etc., etc. Interviewer must find out some clues in the narration which can 
effectively use to get more searching and detailed information from the 
informant. If the interviewee is giving the information on the Jaito 
Morcha, he must ask how this whole affair started. How many persons 
were killed and on what dates. “The narrator should be encouraged 
to reconstruct conversations that were the part of the past experience. 
Sometimes people are able to remember the past in the terms of dialo- 
gue which gives vivid memories. The interviewer must ask him such 
types of questions.” Then what did he say to you. or what did 
you reply. 

As is evident from my personal experience, I have been able to 
find out the information to some of the conflicting and contradictory 
issues concerning the Jaito Morcha regarding the number of the first 
jatha of Jaito Morcha. The existing written records are mostly based 
on printed British Government aided records and media. Sometimes 
the records were also made by the pro-British local authors. When I 
interviewed some of the persons who participated in Jaito Morcha, 
such as Dr Kehar Singh of Muktsar, Giani Ram Singh Grewal, Giaui 
Gurcharan Singh, Prithi Chand, Police Inspector, Nabha, I found out 
the number of martyrs were near one hundred instead of twenty or thirty 
as given in the books, journals or news-papers . 3 

Similarly, it is only through the mouth of the participants that 
I came to know about the cruelties and tyranny they underwent. My 
submission is that such like accounts one cannot easily get from any 
of the written versions about this morcha. 

Thirdly, if one wants to understand the right character of the 


2. Ibid., p. 9. 

3. See File No. 30, Statement of Dr Kehar Singh of Muktsar, Oral History Cell, 
. Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Akali movement, one has to feel the very spirit which motivate the 
participants to sacrifice their lives and to bear the bullets on their 
chests. One can only understand the spirit with the help of the oral 
technique and not through the written versions of the dry and dumb 
words given in the source material based on the secondary source of 
information. 

Regarding the Babbar Akali Movement, the spirit to achieve martyr- 
dom was at the peak in the minds of the participants of this movement, 
can only be known and understood its right perspective through inter- 
views and not the CID reports or the Court proceedings of the Crown 
verses Babbar Akalis. 4 

If it all one has to feel the throb of the doings of Bhagat Singh 
and his associates, it is suggested to talk and to listen some of the liv- 
ing participants and associates of Nau Jawan Bharat Sabha. In this 
connection, I got the rare privilege of interviewing the persons such as 
D. D. Khanna, Comrade Kishori Lai, Durga Bhabi, Yashpal, etc. 6 
It is only through their accounts that one can visualise the actual strings 
of events as happened. 

The physical description of the past buildings, roads or locations 
must also be enquired from the subject. To substantiate the interview 
the interviewee sometimes has diaries, photographs, news-paper cuttings, 
maps, some relics, etc. These should be properly used in the interview 
itself. About photographs one can ask who are the other persons in 
the photo and when it was taken. Does the other people in the photo- 
graph also involved in the same event which he is narrating. 

Interviewer must ask brief, simple and singular questions. The 
questions must not be very lengthy and complicated. Such types of 
questions will be difficult to be answered by the narrator. It does not 
mean that the interviewer should ask the question in yes or no forms. 
Because this will restrict the narrator to illustrate the point thoroughly.. 
He will be compelled to answer in brief. 

Unnecessary interpretation/interruptions during the course of inter- 
view by asking frivolous questions hinder smooth flow of interview. 
The interruption of often switching off of tape recorder also creates 
irritants during the time of interview. 6 

4. See File No. 26, Sardar Bahadur Marshall Sant Singh Khalsa Babar Akali, 
Oral History Cell, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

5. See File Nos. 19,84,117, Oral History Cell, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

6. Thompson, Paul, The Voice of the Past Oral History, Oxford University 
Press, 1978, pp. 170-73. 
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The questions to the narrator should be in chronological order. 
And the interviewer must not ask questions haphazardly. Then the 
narrator will feel uneasy to answer the questions. Although the compli- 
cated and overlap of such a long time make it difficult for the narrator 
to explain that point. 

The interviewer should strive the prompt informative dialogue 
through challenging and perceptive enquiry . 7 The interviewer should 
expand the enquiry beyond their immediate needs. Interview should be 
completed as far as possible because this can be used by other resear- 
chers, which may not be beyond the immediate target. 

Interviewer should guard against possible social injury or exploita- 
tion of interview, and should conduct interview with respect for human 
dignity. Each interview should be selected on the basis of “demonstr- 
able potential for imparting information of lasting value.” 

The interviewer, in the first instance should inform the interviewee 
of the purpose and procedure of oral history and particularly about the 
project in hand. The interviewer should be aware of the. mutual rights 
involved in his statement whether it is to be made available to the 
general public or should be used without referring his name or should 
be kept as a secret document and not be used till he expires. The 
interviewee should understand the importance of the past and in 
recognition of the costs and efforts involved and as a faithful citizen he 
should only give the true account. 

Interview should be conducted in a spirit of objectivity, integrity 
and respectfulness and should have an educative value for the resear- 
chers. As a data gathering technique the interview has unique advantages. 
In area where hurnan motivation as revealed in reasons, for actions, 
feelings and attitude is concerned, the interview can be most effective. 
In the hands of a skillful interviewer, the depth of response is possible, 
a penetration quite unlikely to be achieved through any other means. 

This technique is time consuming, however, and one of the most 
difficult to employ successfully. The danger of interview is constant. 
Since the objectivity, sensitivity and insight of the interview are crucial, 
this procedure is one that requires a level of expertness not ordinarily 
possessed by inexperienced researchers . 8 

7. Interviewing in Social Research, Herbert H. Hyman, The University of Chicago, 
Press, 1975, p. 3. 

8. Research in Education, John, W. Best, P. Hall of India, Private Limited, 
New Delhi, p- 183. 
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The Final Transcript — An Assessment 

Dr S. R. Bakshi* 


The tradition of keeping and preserving old records is a concept 
■which is a few centuries old in our country. The official communication 
was preserved in the record offices for its consultation for official use. 
Private individuals, writers or research scholars had no access to these 
documents as these were considered Strictly as state property. With the 
passage of time, these documents were found to be in very bad shape — 
often~moth or rust eaten, on account of non-availability of their 
scientific preservation. Thus we were deprived of the most valuable 
documents which, in fact, would have been very useful for penning 
the events of the past centuries. A systematic effort was, however, 
made by the British government in India, when the Raj began to have 
its deep roots on our soil. It took the cue from the India Office 
Library, London and established the Imperial Record Office in 
Delhi, now called the National Archives of India. Similarly record 
offices have been established in almost every state of our country. The 
Oral History centre has been established, in a comprehensive way, in 
the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New 
Delhi. - 

In Oral History an interviewer is confronted with numerous problems 
and the most fundamental is to finalise a transcript and to make it 
readable for the researcher. The ' standard questions, supplementary 
questions, reply of the interviewer, his knowledge of language, his 
memory while giving vent to his feelings about events happened four 
or five decades ago, promptness on the part of the interviewer, keen 
interest shown by the interviewee preservation of the transcript after it 
is finally typed — all these are the fundamental problems which are to be 
resolved at one time or the other before the transcript is okayed for 
the archives. 

In the initial stage, the transcript is simply a ‘voice in the tape.’ 
This voice may be strong or feeble giving you social, economic and 
political ideas of the time. How far they are effective or relevant to 

•Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi. 
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the existing situation are to the greatest extent known to the intervi- 
ewer. The interviewer probably thinks that he has done the best per- 
formance and has recorded his reminiscences in accordance with his 
intelligence and memory. And he may think as the last word of his 
past experience. 

After the interview is over in one or more sessions of about forty 
minutes each, the tapes are in your custody. Broadly speaking the past 
record of the particular individual is in your archives. But it is still in 
a very initial stage and we begin taking action on it in a systematic 
and scientific way. 

In the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, where the recording 
of eminent freedom fighters,, social workers, scientists and numerous 
other category of persons, a serious effort has been made to engage a 
team of transcribers of recordings and these persons are engaged from 
the Lok Sabha Secretariat. 

Undoubtedly, they are well-trained persons in this art, the know- 
ledge of languages, mostly English and Hindi is superb and thus they 
. do their job with meticulous care. So the initial job, you maycall it 
the first stage of the transcript, is done by the transcriber and now the 
whole transcript in black and white is before you. 

Now it is the function of the interviewer to check each and every 
word spoken by the interviewee with the exact recording. Here a few 
problems arise for us. We are to be careful about the proper construc- 
tion of language, historical facts in a proper perspective, views about 
other leaders, personal life, taste and hobbies of the person concerned. 
We should take care of the social and cultural customs as mentioned in 
the interview. There is possibility that the person might not have been 
very active in a particular movement, but he just witnessed those events 
as a member of society and, therefore, he has given his own assessment 
of the working of mind of bureaucracy and the persons involved in it. 
Such an assessment by a prominent leader of the time is most valuable 
and the interviewer must judge it keeping in view the historical events 
of that time. 

It happens sometimes that a person, being interviewed, talks too 
much about himself, highlights his own role and talks less about others. 
We may have consideration for his views and keep his most of the 
material in the transcript, of course, with his permission we may delete 
some of the portions which after a proper assessment, it has been 
ascertained that they are not required. 
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At this stage of checking we normally detect a number of mistakes, 
omissions and other flaws which make us resort to changes, big or small, 
in the transcript. The transcript is, therefore, retyped and atleast two 
copies are prepared in the process. Again it is thoroughly checked and 
ultimately one copy, neat and clean, is sent to the interviewee for his 
checki ng and approval. 

This process is indeed time consuming. The interviewee takes his 
own time. He is normally a busy person. If he is a politician, he has 
made himself busy in various political, social and cultural activities of 
his region. If he is in service, one'can understand how much involve- 
ment in his work he has. If he is a retired man doing nothing, he of 
course, rrtay have more time to do his job promptly. Any how we face 
different categories of persons at various jevels and very often a request 
is made to them to go, through the transcript and return it to us at an 
early date. Sometime a transcript may come back promptly and some- 
time it may require half-a-dozen of reminders. It may also happen 
that we personally approach the person to return the transcript after 
due corrections, if any. Ultimately, with our efforts and cooperation 
of the interviewee, we get the transcript back in our studio for its 
minor overhauling. 

The transcript is now in the third stage of its academic journey . 
We go through the corrections made by the interviewee thoroughly. On 
account of old age, some hands are illegible, but the assistance of a 
magnifying class makes our task easy. New additions, if any, are once 
again verified with academic aids amply available in our research centre. 
Due care is given to the language used in the transcript. It is made 
in a form which is readable and understandable. 

The fourth stage is the final one when the transcript is finally 
approved by the members of the Oral History Department. It is given 
to a competent typist to type it with meticulous cards on a first 
rate bond paper. Normally three copies are prepared. And once again 
each and every word of these copies is thoroughly checked. One copy 
which is the first copy is transferred fo the archives along with a declara- 
tion of the interviewees. Now it is an open document for the scholars 
to consult it and use it in their researches. 

Sometimes it so happens, that the interviewer, in his declaration, 
may state that his transcript may shown to scholars or any body else 
for a particular period. They may do with various considerations in 
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view. Such transcripts are preserved in the archives with care and it 
is seen that they are made open to scholars only in accordance with the 
declaration of the person concerned. But the number of such transcripts 
are very few. 

In the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library we have managed to 
record the reminiscences of prominent Indians and foreigners. The first 
category of persons include eminent freedom fighters, social workers, 
diplomats, scientists and those who were on the personal staff of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The second category of persons include a 
number of prominent foreigners, mostly British, who had deep linkage 
with the administrative machinery of India, partition and the ultimate 
transfer of power. Most of these interviewees are now in the final 
shape for consultation in our archives. Needless to say, a good number 
of significant references have been made by these persons, towards the 
historic events, mostly from 1939-47, a period of Second World War, 
the Quit India Movement, arrests and convictions of thousands of per- 
sons, Cripps Mission, INA Mutiny, Cabinet Mission, role palyed by the 
Muslim League and the other parties, negotiations between Mahatma 
Gandhi and M.A. Jinnah, role of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other leaders, the communal riots, 
attitude of the Labour Government towards Indian problems and last 
but not the least.; the ultimate transfer of power, resulting into the 
partition of the sub-continent. The list appended below is some of the 
prominent persons whose transcripts are available in the final shape in 
our institiution. 

Final Transcripts of Interviews of prominent persons preserved in the 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New Delhi. 

1. Frank Anthony 2. Horace Alexander 3. Abid Ali 4. Prithvi 
Singh Azad 5. Khan Abdul Majid 6. Lord Fenner Brockway 
7. Lord Butler 8. Shankerlal Banker 9. B.P.L. Bedi 10. Chester 
Bowles 11. Prof. George Catlin 12. Diwan Chaman Lall 13. 
Chhabil Das 14. Durgabhai Deshmukh 15. C, D. Deshmukh 16. 
Durga Das 17. R. R. Diwakar 18. R. Palme Dutt 19. Faiz 

Ahmed Faiz 20. Feroz Chand 21. Brig. Gyan Singh 22. Dr P.S. 
Gill 23. K.L. Gauba 24. Gurmukh Singh Musafir 25. G. K. 
Handoo 26 Iqbal Singh 27. Jodh Singh 28. Lala Jagat Narain 

29. G. D. Khosla 30. Dr A. N. Khosla 31. K. N. Kaul 32. 

T. T. Krishnamachari 33. Jugal Kishore Khanna 34. Sucheta 

Kripalani 35. Khub Chand 36. N.B. Kbare 37. K.M. Munshi 
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38. Hans Mehta 39 G.L. Mehta 40. Jivraj Mehta 41. Raja 
Mahendra Pratap 42. R. P. Masani 43. K.P.S. Menon 44. 
Mohammad Yudus 45. P. A. Narielwala 46. A. C. N. Nambiar 

47. R.K. Nehru 48. H. M. Patel 49. Radha Raman 50. P. N. 
Sapru 51. K.G. Saiyidain 52. Nayantara Sahgal 53. Sir Sobha 
Singh 54. K. Santhanam 55. Manmohini Sahgal 56. Sri Prakasa 
57. Neillie Sengupta 58. Bhim Sen Sachar 59. Shri Ram Sharma 

60. Dr Syed Mahmud 61. Dr Sampurnanand 62. M.S. Thacker 
63. "B. Husain Tyabji 64. Amar Sihgh Tegh 65. B.P.H.B. "tyabji 
66. J. Arnold Toynbee 67. Indulal Yagnik. 

The final transcript is the result of a continuous and systematic 
academic debate between the interviewer and the interviewee. During 
this debate there is every possibility of academic tussle on various 
points, may not be known to the interviewer and hence persistent 
emphasis on them may be insisted upon by the interviewees. As the 
latter is a witness to the incidents occurred during his career and there 
is every possibility of the involvement of historic truth in them, the 
former has to be agreeable to such statements and we may say that 
such statements are new additions to the existing literature. But some- 
time the interviewer would also take initiative in adding something 
more and make it a spoke refernce by the interviewees. At this point 
of time, an academic compromise and not the academic tussle is requir- 
ed. A common point of agreement is most essential to make the 
transcript in a better shape without loss of much time. 

The Oral History transcript in the final shape should contain the 
bio-data of the interviewee and it should be appended with it. The 
table of contents should be given after giving a thorough reading of the 
transcript. This would clearly indicate the right direction for the 
scholars who have no much time to go through a transcript of fifty 
or more pages. They would thus find it convenient to go through only 
these pages and events which are relevant to their subject. Possibly 
the table of contents, may not be very exhaustive and a clear indicator 
of minute details given in the transcript. I, therefore, suggest that an 
index may be prepared for each and every transcript which should be 
appended with the last, pages as it is the usual practice with a research 
’publication. Undoubtedly, it is a time consuming process and may 
require the assistance of one or two Research Assistants. But this kind 
of model in a final transcript would definitely be a useful phenombnon 
for the research who are in search of aids of these kinds. Hast but 
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not the least, useful aids normally required by a researchers could only 
be fulfilled, if we make it a point to append a photograph of a pass- 
port size with a. transcript. This would be . a record for all, to come 
and these photographs of eminent persons may be used, at a later stage, 
in our exhibitions at national level. In this regard, a mini photo archives 
may be opend along with the archives where transcripts are restored 
and preserved. Normally we forget about our ancestors and one may 
say tliat this kind of practice would be significant service to posterity. 

To conclude, we may say that the final transcript should be spick 
and span and meaningful in every respect. Careful consideration may 
be given to the facts and figures, historical sequence and grammatical 
aspects involved in it. Needless to say, any kind of irrelevance in the 
subject matter should not be visible in the transcript, rather it should 
afford new ideas to the scholars who may feel like giving it a significant 
importance for their research. In fact the material thus gathered should 
prove a helpful aid for filling up gaps in the draft or adding some- 
thing new and worthwhile which may become a part and parcel of an 
important historical event. Besides the spellings of persons and events 
should be meticulously checked, and they, on no account, should be 
wrongly worded. The construction of sentences, though appear to be 
a basic element, should be taken care of. Incomplete sentences used 
stud made final would convey no meaning and we should see to it that 
they are rectified at the initial stage to avoid any complication in the 
final stage. The transcript should be properly paginated and well 
bound by competent binder. It would be better if as a matter of policy, 
there is complete uniformity in the binding. Thus beside'its academic 
value, it should also have aesthetic ingredients which may prompt the 
scholars to give more importance to these aids. Thus a final transcript 
should be a repository of new material, hitherto not available from 
other sources and when used in a proper perspective, it may overhaul 
the existing contents in the draft. 



Guru Gobind Singh in Bengali Literature 

Dr Himadri Banerjfe* 


Guru Gobind Singh’s life and teachings, his fight against the 
Mughals and the birth of the Khalsa as the symbol of Sikh unity long 
received the serious attention of historians. Their writings are mostly 
available in English arid Punjabi and occasionally in Urdu and Hindi. 
Scholars may find some interest in the fact that long before the beginn- 
ing of the present century a few leading litterateurs, poets and historians 
also made some commendable contributions in this field in Bengali. 
Here an attempt has been made to bring them together for the attention 
of the scholars working on Sikhism. , 

Growth, of militant nationalism coupled with Bengal’s quest for 
India’s fighting tradition of the medieval days largely explain the develop- 
ment of this interesting branch of literary endeavour during the last 
quarter of the 19th century. Besides the annexation of the Punjab and 
the consequent settlement of a sizable number of Bengali clerks, teachers 
and lawyers in different district and sub-divisional administrative centres 
there, stimulated a greater cultural contact between the two distant 
provinces of the British Indian Empire, namely, Punjab and Bengal. 
Finally, the Brahma missionary activities during these years in Punjab also 
resulted in an increasing awareness among Bengalis towards Sikhism. 1 

i 

It was Rajanarayan Bhattacharya who perhaps first referred to Guru 
Gobind Singh in his Punjabeitihas , 2 The author dealt with the history 
of the province since the earliest times and briefly recorded the exploits 
of the Tenth Master against the Hill Rajas and the Mughals while 


’Tarasankar Sadan, 27, Tala Park Avenue, Calcutta-700037. 

1. For a further discussion on this point, see the author’s article, ‘Sikh History 
in Bengali Literature’, Studies in Sikhism and Comparative Religion, 111, 
October 1984, pp. 112-17. 

2. Rajnarayan Bhattacharya, Punjabeitihas (Calcutta, 1847). This book was 
warmly received by the people and ‘natives,’ according to Dineshchandra Sen, 
author of Bangabhasa O Sahitya, ‘subscribed for 335 copies, as the fate of the 
Sikh Kingdom was deeply interesting to them.’ Its third edition was published 
in 1854. 
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reviewing the rise of the Sikhs under their different Gurus. Gobind Singh 
continued to figure prominently in the penny magazine (Vividhartha 
Samgraha) of Rajendralal Mitra, a noted indologist of the mid 19th 
century. Like Mitra, Swami Vivekananda dwelt on the importance of 
Guru’s mission and drew our attention to this in his all three speeches 
delivered in Lahore in the late 1890s. 3 

Incidentally these years also witnessed the bringing out of the works 
of Rajanikanta Gupta, a prolific nationalist writer whose popularity as 
a school history text book author had hardly been surpassed by any one 
of his contemporaries. He recorded the life history of the last Guru 
in two different monographs. The first one, The Sikhs, originally formed 
a section of his speech delivered in the City College, Calcutta (1883). 
It portrayed the rise and progress of Sikhism till the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849. He devoted nearly one-third of his speech to the 
success of the Guru in uniting the Sikhs under his banner. He depicted 
him as a rightful successor of the medieval Indian heroes like Rana 
Pratap Singh and Chhatrapati Shivaji who fought for the preservation 
of their national independence in the 16th and 17th centuries. Gupta’s, 
other article (published in 1886) characterised him as the father of Sikh 
militarism, ceaselessly defending the cause of the weak Hindus against 
the onslaughts of the Mughals. Guru preached, the author argues, the 
message of social equality, political unity and national consciousness 
among his followers and sought to salvage Indians from the dominance 
and dictates of caste hierarchy and ritualism. It is not needless to say 
that a definite Hindu patriotic overtone was a hall-mark of Gupta’s pen* 
and this had an even more enthusiastic as well as conservative reproduc- 
tion in the writings of Tinkari Banerjee, a nephew of Bhudev Mukho- 
padhyay. * 

Tinkari Banerjee was accredited as one of the most widely known 
biographers of the Guru in Bengali. After years of labour in close co- 
operation with the Bhais of the Barrabazar Gurdwara, Calcutta, Baner- 
jee’s Guru Gobinda Singha came out in 1896. Unfortunately it turnod 
out to be an incomplete work, with an abrupt end. Banerjee was perhaps 


3. I am indebted to Captain Bhag Singh, editor of The Sikh Review for drawing 
attention to this point. 

4. For Gupta’s biography, see the Sahiiya Sadhak Charitamala, VI (Calcutta, 1961). 
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aware of these limitations otherwise he would not have assured his ; 
readers that he would overcome them in the second edition. Generally , 
speaking, he did try to fulfil his promise when a revised and enlarged 
edition was brought out in 1918. Here he j divided the life history of 
the Guru into fine broad sections, each devoted to a specific phases 
beginning with his birth at Patna Sahib till his end at Nanded in 1708. , 

During the years between these two editions, there was hardly any 
significant change in the attitude and .commitment of the author towards, 
the Guru. Banerjee wholeheartedly admired and revered him as a 
messenger of God. According to him, Guru preached nothing contrary , 
to orthodox Hindu religious rites and ceremonies like the caste rituals,, 
widow re-marriage and the sati. 

Guru Gobinda Singha also merits our special attention for it surpas- 
sed the works of Rajanikanta Gupta both in historical details and the 
use of source materials available in diflerent Indian languages. Thought 
it failed to establish any clear line of demarcation between Hindus and 
Sikhs, the author never faulted the Guru for the growing militancy 
among the latter. In this sense, it even surpassed Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s 
assessment of the Sikhs. 5 6 Based on the materials this boom offered, 
nearly half a dozen of Bengali monographs on the Sikhs were published 

in the present century and this is a great tribute to his historian’s craft. 

'* . • 1 / 

II 

\ During the first quarter of the present century, three minor works 
were published afid each of them tried to focus Guru’s exploits from 
three distinct and separate standpoints. The first one, a historical 
play, was written by Haranath Bose. It was brought out when Bengal 
was passing through the days of the tumultuous anti-partition agitation. 
As the Swadeshi movement hoped for a better Hindu-Muslim under- 
standing on broader national issues in Beflgal, Bose also sought to 
convey a similar sentiment in his writings. According to him, 
Aurangzib’s intolerant religious persecution sealed the fate of the Mughal 
Empire, earlier built up by Akbar on the basis of Hinau-Muslim co : 
operation. Gobind aimed at restoring Hindu-Muslim unity during 


5, J.N. Sarkar, History of Aurangazib, III (Calcutta, 1928), pp. 301, 332. Sarkar 
borrowed this idea from Rabindranath Tagore. For Tagore’s view see 

footnote 11. 
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the later middle ages and in the opinion of Bose the Guru was quitfe 
successful in this regard. The Emperor, the dramatist argued, realised 
the evil legacy of his policy and, therefore, agreed to abandon it towards 
the end of his reign. Even his son Bahadur Shah came to an under- 
standing with the Guru and sought the co-operation of the Sikhs for 
restoring peace and order in the Punjab. 6 

The second one came from Basanta Banerjee. The author had a 
very dismal opinion about the Sikhs of his generation, but he was not 
disrespectful about the Tenth Master. Like Tinkari Banerjee, he also 
never regarded him as a Hindu incarnation of God fighting out the 
demons. In his opinion the Guru’s life was guided by a few secular 
political considerations which he sought to implement through his 
unique brain child— the Khalsa. The author also tried to establish him 
as one of the great sons of Mother India and' his life was dedicated to 
the cause of India’s regeneration and political unity, 7 

The third or the last one of this series was published under the title 
Sikher Katha (The Story of the Sikhs): a historical play written by 
Jatindranath Sammadar. 3 The dramatist found nothing encouraging 
in the character and attainments of the Guru. He accused him of 
waging many futile wars throughout his life. Curiously enough Samma- 
ddar offered no valid argument in his defence and it seems likely 
that he was disillusioned by the contemporary militant Bengal politics 
of the post-partition years, often guided by communal considerations. 

m 

. But we owe some of the finest pieces of creative writings to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and these were written over a period of nearly twenty- 
five years (1885-1909). With the exception of one, these are all devoted 
,to Guru’s moments of joy and sorrow, his victory and anguish as well 
as his commitment to the cause of India’s cultural heritage. Tagore 
began writing his first essay entitled ‘Bir Guru’ when he had been in 
his early twenties and it was generally marked by a spirit of youthful 


6. Haranath Bose, Guru Gobinda (Calcutta, 1908). For a similar view, see also 
Bipinbehari Nandi, Sikh (Calcutta, 1909). 

7. Basanta Kumar Banerjee, Guru Gobinda Singh (Calcutta, 1908). There were two 
more editions of, this book and the author did not introduce any major 
revision there. It was also translated into English by his son-in-law (?) 
Devendranath Chatterjee in 1950. I am thankful to Captain Bhag Singh for 
drawing attention to this translated edition of Banerjee’s works. 

8. Jatindranath Sammadar, Sikher Katha (Calcutta, 1912). 
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exuberance towards the architect of Sikh unity. Published in the Balak 
the essay primarily aimed at educating Bengali youngsters about Guru’s 
life and mission. He repeatedly sought to impress upon the mind of 
his young readers that Gobind fought for the oppressed humanity and 
laid down his life for bringing an end to Mughal authority in the Punjab.* 
It was followed by three poems 10 written over a period of nearly 
twelve years (188S-1899) : Guru Gobinda (1888), Nishfal Upahar 
( A Futile Gift’, 1888) andSesh Sikhsha (‘Last Teaching,’ 1899)— each 
brings forward three distinct phases of life, commencing with his twenty 
years’ strict self-disciplined life leading to the birth of the Khalsa in 1699 
till his death in 1708. Thus the first one ( Guru Gobinda) emphasizes how 
Guru did train himself to the ardous task of the Sikh leadership leading 
to the creation of the Khalsa. The second one ( Nishfal Upahar ) deals 
with Guru’s utter contempt for wealth and it evolves round a pair of 
bracelet presented by one of his disciples when he was deeply engaged 
in study during the pre-Khalsa days. Finally, Tagore’s Sesh Sikhsha 
provides us a picture of how the Daswan Padshah did cut short his life 
and invite his end at the hands of a Pathan assassin at Nanded. These 
three poems give us a glimpse of Rabindranath’s mind and his attitude 
towards the maker of the Khalsa. He held that the Guru appeared on 
the Indian national scene with the message of militarism of the comm- 
unity for the defence of social equality and religious freedom. In order 
to execute his plan, continued Tagore, he unified the Sikhs, taught them 
how to face any crisis calmly and boldly and generated a new hope and 
confidence which enabled him to carry the community with him till his 
end. It may be noted in this connection that later on Tagore had deve- 
loped some serious reservation about Guru’s policy of militarising the 
community 11 which evoked bitter criticism from authorities like I. 
Baneijee (1962), 12 A.C. Banerjee (1971 > la and R.C. Mazumdar (1967). u 


9. Rabindranath Tagore, ‘Bir Guru,’ Balak , 1885. It was subsequently included 
in Tagore’s Itihas (Calcutta, 1969). 

10. For these poems, see Rabindra Rachanavali, I (Calcutta, 1980). 

11. Rabindranath Tagore, ‘Shivaji O Guru Gobinda Singha,’ Itihas, pp. 61-74. 
This essay was originally written in 3909. It was translated by Sir J.N. Sarkar 
into English and was published under the title ‘The Rise and Fall of the Sikh 
Power,’ Modem Review, April 19 11. 

12- I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, II (Calcutta, 1962), pp. 122-24. 

13. A.C. Banerjee, Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh (New Delhi, 1971), pp, 185-97. 

14. R.C. Mazumdar, ‘Rabindranath and Guru Govind Singh,' The Sikh Review, 
January 1967, pp. 219-22. 
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IV 

Perhaps a few lines regarding the sources utilised by these authori- 
ties would be not quite irrelevant here. It seems likely that they were 
generally acquainted with the writings of Cunningham and McGregor 
and a few also took the help of some primary sources available in 
Panjabi. Rajanikanta Gupta’s writings bear direct reference to Cunn- 
ingham’s work — History of the Sikhs. Similarly, Rabindranath’s ‘Bir 
Guru’ was greatly influenced by McGregor’s writings on the Guru. 
Rajendralal Mitra refers to Guru Gobind’s Bachitra Nanak though there 
is no evidence suggesting his direct access to this text. On the other 
hand, Bose and Sammadar are both completely silent about their 
sources. In this connections Tinkari Banerjee’s Guru Gobinda Singha 
also merits our special attention. Like Mahendralal Bose of the Nanak- 
Prakash repute, he almost wholly depended on the Sikh sources. In his 
search for a general life history of the Daswan Padshah from the point of 
view of the Sikhs, the author drew heavily from the Suraj Prakash. 
Prachin Panth Prakash, Adi Granth and the Daswan Padshah Ki Granth. 
He was well conversant with the writings of authorities like Malcolm, 
McGregor, Cunningham, Cave Brown and Cust, though he made little 
use of them in his work. And in cases where there were significant 
differences of opinion among the authorities, he almost invariably relied 
on the opinion of Bhai Santokh Singh as final and irrevocable. He was 
not always very happy with the writings of some of the British authori- 
ties and at time even questioned the remarks of Cunningham on the 
Adi Granth. 

V 

Bengali literary mind was greatly influenced by the fighting role of 
the Guru and portrayed him over a period of nearly eighty years from 
different view points. It suggests an open mindedness of our literateurs 
and their sympathetic response to the history of the Sikhs. It is also an 
interesting attempt at understanding India’s medieval history. By 
depicting their glorious military tradition of the 17th century, it sought 
to bring the Sikhs closer on a national platform. It is also a bold venture 
in the sense that it definitely enriched Bengali language, and it occurred 
long before the days of state patronage to the development of regional 
languages. It perhaps also set the stage ready for the introduction of 
the study of the history of the Sikhs in the College Street campus of the 
Calcutta University in the 1930s. 
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The Sikh Liberation Struggle Under Zakariya Khan 

(1726-45) 

Miss Harpreet Kaur* 


With the execution of Banda Singh Bahadur in 1716 the Sikh 
liberation struggle in the Punjab received a strong setback. The 
movement remained practically suspended for the next ten . years. The 
Sikhs were rendered Jeaderless and they took many years to organise 
themselves and make a fresh bid to achieve their cherished goal of 
attaining independence from the tyrannical Mughal yoke. 

Zakariya Khan Appointed Governor of Lahore (1726) *- 

On the complaints of failure to restore law and order in the Punjab, 
against its governor, Abdus Samad Khan, his son Zakariya Khan 
was posted to Lahore in 1726 in his place. Zakariya Khan bad 
been governor of Jammu from 1713 to 1720 and of Kashmir from 
1720 to 1726. 

Zakariya Khan had the reputatation of being a strong and a just 
ruler. Amongst his early councillors prominent persons were Diwan 
Lakhpat Rai,, Mir Muhammad Moman Khan, Mir N‘mat Khan, Mir 
Amin Khan and Diwan Surat Singh Multani. Khoja Yaqub Khan and 
Mat'ub Khan were his close confidants. 1 He could not tolerate the 
subversion ofnhe state orders by any section of the people. He recruited 
a large army of 20,000 men. He retained half of these men at the 
capital and the other half was divided into ten sections of 1000 men 
each. They were provided, with all the necessary fighting material. 8 
These batches were deputed to go to the different parts of the province 
to hunt the Sikhs out. 3 Due to this gashti fauj or moving military 
columns the Sikhs retired to some safe retreats. Peace was restored 
in the Punjab 4 and thousands of uprooted zamindars were given taqavi 

*8128/5, Preet Nagar, Lower Mall, Patiala. 

1. Khushwaqat Rai, Tawdrikh-i-Sikhan, p. 44 (Ms. Dr Ganda Singh’s personal 
; collection, Patiala). 

2. HariRam Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol, II, p. 44 (ed. 1978). 

3. Ganesh Das Badehra, Char Bagh-i-Punjab, p. 124.; Rattan Singh Bhangu, 
Prachin Panth Parkash, p. 218 (ed. 1939). 

4. Sohan Lai Suri, Vmdat-ut-Tawarikh, Daftar I, p. 103. 
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loans and settled to the cultivation Of land.® 

Zakariya Khan, popularly known as Khan Bahadur, ordered that 
the hair and beards of the Sikhs should be removed. This harsh order of 
the governor compelled the Sikhs in thousands to move into the forests 
and the hills. 6 The punitive parties of the Lahore army combed the 
villages and forests and daily brought batches of the Sikhs in chains to 
Lahore where they were beheaded at the nakhas (horse market) outside 
the Delhi Gate, later named by the Sikhs as Shahidganj. 7 The whole 
of the administrative apparatus of the government, including the 
chaudharis, muqadams and non-official zamindars, was set into motion 
to haul up the Sikhs. When the captured Sikhs were offered the choice 
between Islam and death they chose the latter. The Sikhs took asylum 
in dense forests where at times they had to subsist on vegetables and 
roots and blades of grass. 8 Their vow, however, was to keep the torch 
of freedom burning even in exile and they reconciled themselves to their 
lot. Once Zakariya Khan mockingly said about the Sikhs, “By God, 
they live on grass and claim kingship.” 9 
Tara Singh of Van Killed (1726) 

The attack of the Lahore contingent against Tara Singh of village 
Van in A.D. 1726 provoked the Sikhs to relentless retaliation against 
the Lahore government. Tara Singh had a pious and religious character 
and combined in him a public spirit and boldness which drew him into 
participation in the Panthic undertaking. Trouble arose when on Tara 
Singh’s protest against Sahib Rai ofNaushehra Pannuan letting loose 
his horses on the green fields of his village, the latter remarked 
arrogantly, “You talk of my horses trespassing into your fields let me 
tell you that my scissors shall trespass into your beards and long 
hair.” The Sikbs took away One of his mares and sold it off and the 
money got was spent in providing rations to the free mess, maintained by 
Tara Singh. On Sahib Rai’s complaint Jaffar Beg, the faujdar of Patti, 
sent a detachment of 25 horse and 80 foot against Tara Singh. On thd 
way the contingent was engaged by Baghel Singh Dhillon and his 

5. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama, I, pp. 181-82 (printed 1961) ; Kanaihya Lai, 
Tarikh-i-Punjab, p. 64 (1877). 

6. Kanaihya Lai, op. tit., p. 64. 

7. Ganesh Dass Badehra, op. tit., p. 124. 

8. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit„ p. 44, Cf. Sohan Lai Suri, Daftar I, p. 103 ; Ganesh 
Das, op. tit., p.124. 

9. Khushwaqat Rai, op. tit., p. 44 
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companions who drove them off, killing in the scuffle Jaffar Beg’s 
nephew. Zakariya Khan sent 2200 horsemen, along with the necessary 
fighting material, against Tara Singh and his 22 companions, killing 
them all in the course of fighting during the night. 10 

The Sikhs vowed to wreak their vengeance. They waylaid and 
looted a party coming from the side of Chawinda, with chests of 
revenue money meant for Lahore. Another party coming from Chunian 
and Kasur was disposessed of their chests of money near Kahna 
Kachha. Murtaza Khan, a royal merchant of Qandhar, supplying 
horses to the Emperor at Delhi, was deprived of his animals near 
Jandiala. The Sikhs did not allow the revenue to reach the govern- 
ment treasury. 

The Government’s Policy of Placation (1733) 

The government’s policy of revenge and ruthless persecution continued 
unabated for many years but finding no let up in the Sikh insurgency 
the Lahore government thought of placating them after a hard struggle 
against them for seven years. According to Teja Singh and Ganda 
Singh a government contractor, Subeg Singh, was deputed to hold 
negotiations with the Sikhs, offering them the title of nawab along 
with a jagir, comprising the parganas of Dipalpur, Kanganwal and 
Jhabal of which the total income was about one lakh rupees. This 
meeting is 7 said to have taken place at Akal Takhat, Amritsar. 11 
But Dr Hari Ram Gupta disagrees with the above authors on 
two points : “It is unbelievable that the government could give 
contracts to a Sikh and it was also impossible for the Sikhs to gather 
at Amritsar in those days.” 12 The nawabship was offered to Diwan 
Darbara Singh, a prominent Sikh leader. He refused to accept it saying, 
“What is a nawabship to us who have been promised a kingdom by the 
Guru,” 13 and he further said, “The word of the Guru must be fulfilled. 
The Khalsa, meant to rule independently, cannot accept a subordinate 
position.” The offer was made to many others also but they too refused 
to accept it. At last it was given to Kapur Singh Faizullapuria who 
was, then, waving a big fan over the assembly. He accepted it after it 


10. Rattan Singh Bhangu, pp. 171-84 ; Kesar Singh Chibber, Bansavalinama Dasan 

Padshahian Da (1780,1, p. 153 (MS. Khalsa College, Amritsar). 

1 1. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 121. 

1 2. Hari Ram Gupta, op. cit., p. 46. 

13. Rattan Singh Bhangu. p- 199. 
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had been sanctified by the touch of the feet of five members of the 
Khalsa. 1 * This gave a little respite to the Sikhs who started organising 
themselves and increasing their number. In giving a jagir to the Sikhs 
the government had expected that the Sikhs would settle down to culti- 
vation and live as law-abiding and peace-loving citizens. But they had 
tasted political liberty under Banda Singh Bahadur and, therefore, they 
were on the look out of an opportunity to seize power in the Punjab. 

The Sikhs Organise Themselves Into Dais (1734) 

In 1734 Kapur Singh divided the disintegrated fabric of the Sikhs 
into two Dais (groups) . The word Dal is a Punjabi expression meaning 
a horde and suggests the concept of a group with a definite mission or 
objective before it. One group was named Budha Dal, the League of 
the Elders, which comprised men above the age of forty and other was 
named Taruna Ddl, League of the Young, which consisted of the young 
Sikhs below forty. The main duty of the Budha Dal was to undertake 
the more difficult task of the defence of the community. Though 
Sardar Kapur Singh was mainly to look after the first section, but 
because of his respectful position amongst the Sikhs he served as a 
common link between the two Dais. The other prominent leaders of the 
Budha Dal were Sham Singh of Naroke, Gurbakhsh Singh Roranwaia, 
Bagh Singh Hallowalia and Bhamma Singh. Later Sardar Kapur Singh 
reorganised the Taruna Dal into five sections, each led by a separate 
Jathedar (group leader). ' 

Each jatha comprised 1 300. to 2000 men and had its own drum and 
banner. All had a common mess and a common store for clothing, 
etc. The people of the Budha Dal were comparatively more stationary 
and those of the Taruna Dal were always on the move. They spread 
themselves out not only into the Bari Doab but up to Hansi and Hissar. 
The renewed activities of the Dais alarmed the government and led to 
the confiscation of the jagir in 1735. 

Gradually the number of the jathas (groups) rose. As ambitious 
and spirited youngmen formed their separate jathas they were welcomed 
by the leading Sardars who encouraged them to carry on a guerrilla 
warfare against the government. The Dais served a very useful purpose 
of providing a number of leaders. 

Due to the vigorous activities of the Khalsa, Lakhpat Rai, the 
Diwan of Lahore, pushed the Budha Dal towards Malwa where Ala Singh 


14. Ibid., p. 200. 
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welcomed them at his capital, Barnala. Shortly thereafter, the Budha 
Dal returned , to Majha to celebrate diwali at Amritsar. When they 
were stationed at Baserke near Amritsar they were attacked by an army 
of seven thousand under the command of Diwan Lakhpat Rai. The 
Budha Dal was defeated and driven away towards Chunian. This battle 
seems to have been fought a few days before diwali in 1736 which 
occurred on October 23. The Taruna Dal, hearing of their reverses, 
hurried to their help. The combined Dais gave the Mughal army a 
battle near Hujra Shah Muqim and inflicted a heavy defeat on them, 
killing among others Duni Chand, a nephew of Lakhpat Rai and Jamal 
Khan and Tatar Khan, two important faujdars.™ Emboldened by 
this success the Sikhs overran the whole of the area bordering on 
Amritsar. 

The Lahore government was again roused to bitter action against 
the Sikhs. They took possession of the Sikh temple at Amritsar and 
the Sikhs were prevented from coming to their holy temple. It Was made 
unlawful to shelter the Sikhs or help them in any other way. 

Bhai Mani Singh’s Execution (1734) 

Bhai Mani Singh, who had received baptism from Guru Gobind 
Singh himself, was occupying the high positoin of the granthi in the 
Golden Temple. Possessed of a sharp intellect and discerning mind, 
Mani Singh soon rose to distinction. “His learning and high scholar- 
ship, his masterly exposition of the scriptures, and his saintly life and 
general disposition, commanded unstinted admiration and drew immense 
congregatioh.” 18 

In 1734 Bhai Mani Singh applied to the governor of Lahore for 
permission to hold the diwali festival in the Harimandir Sahib. The 
permission was granted on the condition that Bhai Mani Singh should, 
pay five thousand rupees after the festival. The Bhai issued inv itation to 
the Sikhs to come to the temple. When people started pouring into 
the town the Mughal forces frightened and dispersed them. Since the 
Sikhs could not reach the temple there were no offerings. Hence, 
Bhai Mani Singh’s inability to pay to the government the stipulated sum 
He was offered a choice between Islam and death. He prefered the 

15. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, op. cit., pp. 123-24. 

16. Bhagat Lakshman Singh, Sikh Martyrs, p. 118. . ... i ... 
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latter. His body was cut to pieces limb by limb, 17 A few of his 
companions are also said to have suffered along with him. Khushwaqat 
Rai particularly mentions the name of Diwan Singh who was broken 
on the wheel. 18 

Execution of Haqiqat Rai (1734) 

Haqiqat Rai, a 15 year old boy, was the only son of well to do 
Khatri parents of Sialkot. His father Bagh Mai Puri was an official in 
the local courts. Haqiqat Rai was married to a Sikh girl, the daughter of 
Kishan Singh Uppal of Batala. He was charged with using abusive langu- 
age for Fatima, the daughter of Prophet Muhammad, in exchange of the 
abuses hurled on the Hindu gods from the Muslim boys. He was taken 
to the qazi who sentenced, him to be executed for daring to abuse the 
prophet’s daughter. The governor confirmed the qazi’s sentence. The 
boy was offered to choose between Islam and death. True to the faith 
of his ancestors, he rejected the invitation to embrace Islam and was 
executed. 19 This took place in 1734. 

The Compact between the Lahore Government and the Sikhs Breaks 
Down (1735) 

Zakariya Khan’s continuing the policy of ruthless persecutions 
of the Sikhs made them realise that their goal should not be short of 
complete independence. So they revived their activities. Zakariya 
Khan suggested to Nawab Kapur Singh that the government was 
prepared to recruit the young Sikhs in the imperial army. The proposal 
was rejected. The governor,, then, made an offer of full remittance of 
land revenue if the Sikhs agreed to settle down in their villages as 
peaceful agriculturists. Kapur Singh put this proposal before the Sikhs 
on the occasion of diwali in 1735. The Sikhs refused to accept the 
suggestion. The government withdrew the jagir and the Sikhs were 
obliged to move away from Amritsar. 20 
Nadir Shah Harassed by the Sikhs (1739) 

Nadir Shah, the ruler of Persia, overran the Punjab and Delhi 
in 1739: On his return journey the Sikhs thought it an Opportune time 
to replenish their depleted resources, and, falling upon his rear, 


17. , Rattan Singh Bhangu, op. ciL, pp. 211-13; Khushwaqat Rai,. op. tit., p. 45 

(MS., GS-); Sohan Lai Suri, Daftar 1, p. 103; Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa. 
Vo]. II, pp. 126-27 (reprint 1970). 

18. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 45, MS., , GS. 

19. Muhammad Latif, Lahore, p. 245. 

20. Gian Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 121. 
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relieved him of much of his booty. When halting at Lahore Nadir 
Shah questioned Zakariya Khan about the whereabouts of the people 
who had dared to harass his men : “Who are these mischief makers?” 
Zakariya Khan replied, “They are a group of faqirs who visit their 
Guru’s tank twice a year and bathing in it disappear.” “Where do 
they live ?” asked Nadir Shah. “Their homes are their saddles” was 
the reply. Nadir warned him saying, “Take care, the day is not distant 
when these rebels will take possession of thy country.” 21 

This remark of the foreign invader steeled the determination of 
Zakariya Khan to launch an all-out campaign against the Sikhs. 
Zakariya Khan’s Persecutions Resumed with Greater Vigour (1739) 
The government fixed prices on the heads of the Sikhs. Ten rupees 
were offered for the arrest of a Sikh and fifty for bringing his head. 
It was declared lawful to plunder the houses of the Sikhs and to seize 
their property. 22 Even non-ofiicial zamindars were made to lend a hand 
in this nefarious business. Karma of Chinna village killed many inno- 
cent Sikhs of Raja Sansi and its neighbourhood. Rama Randhawa of 
Talwandi had made himself so notorious by his Sikh-hunting expedit- 
ions that the following saying became current in the whole of Majha; 
‘We won’t go to Rama’s land. We would rather live on jungle berries.’ 
Sahib Rai Sandhu of Naushehra Dhala used to send cart-loads of beads 
to Lahore. 43 Finding the determined attitude of Zakariya Khan the 
Sikh leaders quitted the Bari Doab and moved on to the Jullundur Doab. 
Khan Bahadur deputed a seasoned officer, Adina Beg Khan, with a 
large army in pursuit of the Sikhs, to Jullundur Doab. Adina Beg was 
able to restore peace in the Doab but he refrained from taking any 
severe measures to crush the Sikhs. He seems to have deliberately 
avoided adopting such a course and connived at some of their activities 
and allowed them to carry on so long as they did not create serious 
disturbances in the area under his charge. 24 But Zakariya Khan would 
riot feel satisfied till Adina Beg had turned them out of the territory 
under his care. Though not willing to do so, Adina Beg could not 

21. Forster, Travels, Vol. I, p. 272 ; Malcolm , Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 86 ; Ahmad 
Shah Batalia, Appendix to Sohan La] Suri’s Umdat-ut-Tawarikh Daftarl, p. 13 ; 
Gordon, The Sikhs , pp. 57-58; Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru khalsa, Vol. IX, 
pp. 139-40 (ed. 1970). 

22. Rattan Singh Bhangu, op, dt., pp. 218-19. 

23. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, op, cit., p. 126. 

24. Hari Ram Gupta, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 56. 
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postpone the needed action against the Sikhs without incurring the: 
chagrin of the governor. So the Jullundur faujdar asked the Sikhs to 
move away from his territory. 

According to Diwan Bakht Mai, “Adina Beg was a greedy man. 
He did not crush the Sikhs. If he had intended to do so, it was not 
a difficult task. But he had this idea in his mind that if he quelled the 
Sikhs, some other contractor might be entrusted with the government 
of the Doab for a higher sum (of revenue) and he might be dismissed. 
He, therefore, treated the Sikhs well and settled terms with them. For 
this reason the Sikhs grew stronger and they gradually occupied many 
villages as jagir." K 

Jassa Singh Ramgarhia is said to have been deputed by the Sikhs 
to settle terms with Adina Beg Khan but the latter persuaded him to 
accept an office under his government. The Sikhs were disappointed 
at the conduct of their envoy and found safety only in crossing the 
Satluj. They entered the Sirhind area where they created a serious situa- 
tion. The government set in motion the entire offical machinery. 
Day by day the sufferings of the Sikhs increased and many of them died 
of starvation, exhausion and the merciless bullets. The plunder of 
the Sikh homes was freely permitted by the government. And also 
the persons who gave shelter to the Sikhs were punished with death 
and one who did not inform the government when a Sikh came to him 
also received the same punishment. Any one helping the Sikhs with 
grain and food was forcibly converted to Islam . 24 In the words of 
Gordon, “A proclamation was issued by the Lahore viceroy ordering 
a general massacre of the long-haired Singhs wherever found. They 
were hunted like wild beasts, a price being placed on their heads; thous- 
ands were put to death, refusing pardon on condition of renouncing 
their faith and cutting their hair. They were looked on as martyrs 
to the cause, but, despite all, the Khalsa grew and increased in 
boldness .” 87 

Massa Rangher Punished by Mehtab Singh (1740) 

Massa Ranghar who held the charge of the Harimandir was very 

25. Bakht Mai, Khalsanama, folios 58-59 (Ms. Punjab University, Lahore, quoted 
by Hari Ram G upta, History of the Sikhs, Vol- 1, p. 56, footnote 3. 

26. Rattan Singh Bhangu, op. cit., pp. 284-86 (ed. 1914). 

27. Gordon, The Sikhs, p. 59 (reprint 1970). 
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actively engaged in activities against the Sikhs, He converted the holy 
precincts into a stable and the inner-most sanctuary into a «aicA-house 
where he used to smoke and drink. M eh tab Singh of Mirankot, who 
was residing in . Jaipur, was , very much upset to hear of it. Mehtab 
Singh, accompanied by Sukha Singh of Mari Kambo, reached Amritsar 
,in August 1740. Entering the Harimandir Massa was beheaded by 
Mehtab Singh. 28 Harbhagat Niranjania of Jandiala disclosed the 
ngme of Mehtab Singh whose village was surrounded by a force under 
the command of Nur Din. Mehtab Singh was not found there but his 
.young son Rai Singh was seriously wounded and left for dead, but he 
survived. 

Bota Singh’s Martyrdom 

Beta Singh Sandhu of Bharana with Garja Singh, a Ranghreta, 
would come occasionally to Amritsar at night to have a dip in the holy 
.tank there and would spend the day in the bushes around Tarn Taran. 
Some one seeing them there remarked that they could not be true Sikhs 
but must be some cowards who were afraid of coming before the people. 
One of those people suggested that they must be bahurupias (persons 
who disguise themselves so perfectly as to become difficult for the people 
to identify them). At these remarks Bota Singh decided to come out 
jand make his presence felt even by the government- He took up his 
position near Sarai Nur Din, on the grand trunk road, and began to 
collect toll of one anna per cart and one pice per donkey-load. People 
paid it without resentment and nobody would report it to the govern- 
ment. Bota SjDgh, then, wrote to the governor of Lahore direct, telling 
him that he was levying tax on the travellers. The words of the letter 
were : 

Chitthi likhai Singh Bota 
Hath hai sota, 

Vich rah khalota; 

Anna laya gadde nu. 

Paisa laya khota. 

Akho Bhahi Khano fiu 
• . v • -jYon akhe Singh BataA? 

(Thus writes Bota Singh a letter : With a big stick in hand, on the 
i, ,, i road I. stand, levying an anna for a cart and a pice fora donkey. 

Tell your sister, Khano, who is my sister-in-law, that this is a 

28. Gian Singh, op. cit., Vol, II, pp. 131-32 (ed. 1970). 

29. Rattan Singh Bbangu, op. cit., p. 230. 
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message from Bota Singh.) '■■■.} 

Khan Bahadur sent a detachment of one hundred horse, under Jalal 
Din, to arrest him. Bota Singh and his companion Garja Singh refused, 
to surrender and died fighting. 30 
Bhai Taru Singh’s Martyrdom (1745) 

Bhai Taru Singh, resident of Poola 31 village in the Majha area, was 
a youngman of twenty five, very pious and devoted to the service of the, 
Sikhs, whom the government's harsh and anti-Sikh measures had' 
driven to the jungles. Taru Singh cultivated his land and he offered most) 
of the produce to his fugitive brethren. He was betrayed by Harbhagat 
of Jandiala 32 and was brought to the nakftas at Lahore under the charge 
of treason in June 1745. He was asked to cut off his hair and embrace 
Islam. He refused the proposal and told them that his hair were 
inseparable from his scalp. Zakariya Khan ordered his hair to be scrap- 
ed off his scalp. The pious man suffered the ordeal bravely reciting 
Japuji. Due to the overwhelming torture he died on the first of July 1745/j 
The torturer too died a few hours before Taru Singh because of a severe 
attack of kidney pain. 33 

Execution of Su beg Singh and Shahbaz Singh (1745) . « 

A Sikh boy, named Shahbaz Singh, was a student in a Muslim 
school. His Muslim teacher wanted to convert him. The boy refused. 
The qazi cooked false charges against the boy and was sent to Lahore 
to stand trial there. His father, Subeg Singh, who tried to plead 
for his son, was also arrested. He was an influential zamindar Of 
Jambar. Zakariya Khan had already availed of his services when he 
had negotiated with the Khalsa and persuaded them to accept the 
nawabship from the governor of Lahore. But now Khan Bahadur was 
not in a mood to favour a Sikh. Both the father and the son were 
subjected to the wheel and crushed to death. 34 
Despite Persecutions the Morale of the Sikhs Remained High 

With renewed vigour, in the villages and towns, and in the hills 
and jungles, the government spies and informers plied their odious 


30. Ibid., pp. 231-32. 

31. Ibid., p. 254 ; Gian Singh, TawarikhGuru Khalsa,Wo\. II, p. 140. 

32. Ibid., p. 255. , ! ' 

33. Ibid., p. 287 ; Khushwaqat Rai, p. 45 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 182 ; Sohan 
Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, I, pp. 108-09; Cunningham, A Short History of 
the Sikhs, p.' 84 ted. 1955) ; Gian Singh, op. cii.,11, p. 143. 

34. Gian Singh, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 146-49. 
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trade and the captured Sikhs were tortured and killed. 

High moral values, service, discipline and sacrifice were the 
ever guiding mottos of the Sikhs. To them their earthly belongings 
and their bodies were not their own but belonged to the Guru who had 
merged his personality into the Khalsa. They believed that sacrifice 
made in the cause of the Panth would place them in the lap of their 
Guru. We do not find any instance in the Sikh history where a captured 
Sikh gave up his religion to save his life . 35 To mock at their hardships 
they coined luxurious names for very ordinary things of daily use. 
For example, a single Sikh was called one lakh and a quarter, grams 
called almonds and one eyed man an argus-eyed lion. Similarly 
they called onions— silver pieces; a rupee— an empty crust; a blind 
jpan—a w ide awake hero ; death— an expedition to the next world ; a 
fine by the Panth — getting one’s salary, etc .* 8 

The thinning of their ranks by death and severe miseries did 
not damp the spirit of the Sikhs. Many of them had already suffered 
much oppression during the time of Guru Gobind Singh and Banda 
Singh Bahadur. They felt privileged and honoured to suffer in the 
name of the Guru and they believed that the sacrifices brought to 
them the blessings of the Guru and thus drew them nearer their 
salvation. “The pain and suffering had lost all meaning to them 
:|md they could still enjoy bubbling humour and brightness and 
- vigour of life. Poverty and hardship served a most useful purpose 
in uniting them with one another in the closest ties .” 37 

One of the important characteristics of the Sikh life during the 
* period under study was their firm belief in the efficacy of the 
* daily prayers which they regularly performed. The ardas (prayer) 

' exercised an enormously soothing influence on their deeply suffering 
hearts and drew them nearer their ideal. It reminded them of the 
sacrifices already made by the Gurus and the Sikhs for the sacred 
cause of religion and the achievement of their noble ideals. 

According to Lepel Griffin, “Their enthusiasm for their faith, 
•their hatred to the Muhammadans, who had so long trampled them 


35. Ganesh Das Badehra, Char Bagh-i-Punjab, p. 126 ; Bakht Mai, Khalsanama, 
p. 28 (MS., Randhir Singh collection). Budh Singh Arora, Risala-i-Nanak 
Shah, p. 12 ; Muhammad Latif, History of the Panjab, p. 213. 

36. For more such terms see Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op, cit., Vol. I, pp. 366-67. 

37. Rari Ram Gupta, op. cit., p. 62. 
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under foot, who had killed their prophets and thrown down their 
altars, gave them a certain dignity, and to their objects and expeditions 
an almost national interest .” 38 

Under the mounting pressure of the Lahore government the Sikhs 
moved about in exile away from their homes but they regarded a dip 
in the holy tank of Amritsar as an essential preliminary to all their 
anti-government undertakings. Sometimes hven at the risk of their 
lives they paid visits to the sacred tank and the holy temple at 
Amritsar. According to Khushwaqat Rai, “In the night or at any 
other time, whenever they got any opportunity took their bath in the 
sarovar at Amritsar with the greatest hurry, fearing and trembling 
like a frightened prey and then they fled any direction. During these 
flights, if anybody, out of his misfortune, happened to obstruct their 
progress he had to lose his life .” 39 John Malcolm writes that, accord- 
ing to a contemporary Muhammadan author, the Sikh horsemen were 
seen riding, at full gallop, towards their favourite shrine of devotion. 
They were often slain in making this attempt, and sometimes taken 
prisoners; but they used, on such occasions, to seek, instead of avoid- 
ing, the crown of martyrdom. And the same authority states, that, 
an instance was never known of a Sikh, taken on his way to Amritsar, 
consenting to abjure his faith .” 40 

Even in the face of clear dangers the Sikhs made these enterprises 
a regular feature of their life to take a dip in the sacred tank and 
pay a deep homage to the temple at Amritsar, twice a year on the 
occasions of baisakhi and diwali. “Every six months, crowds of the 
Sikhs resorted to the holy tank at Amritsar, and there, council among 
themselves; they afterward dispersed, and returned to the jungles. 
Many of the zantindars in the Majha tract of the country were related 
to the Sikhs, and concealed the latter when pursued by the 
Musalmans ; and in every village of this jungle tract, there were two 
or three Sikh horsemen quartered, and supported by the zantindars , 
unless when they chose to provide for themselves by robbery and pillage. 
Thus protected, their apprehension became impracticable .” 11 


38. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 17 ; Gordon, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

39. Khushwaqat Rai. op. cit., p. 45. 

40. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 83; Gordon, op. cit., p. 59. 

41- M 'Gregor, History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, pp. 114-15 ; Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh 
Power in the Punjab and Political Life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, p. 4 (1834); 
Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 13. 
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Zakariya Khan killed thousands of the Sikhs, the number could be, 
at modest estimate, 10,000 but they were still in high spirits. The revenue 
of the state had been constantly dwindling since 1739 because of the 
chaotic condition created by the Iranian invasion and the Sikhs. The 
provincial troops clamoured for their salaries which had fallen in arrear. 
The treasury was deplete. Therefore, Zakariya Khan put his Diwari 
Lakhpat Rai into the prison for his failure to pay off the dues of the 
army. 42 Jaspat Rai secured the release of his brother on a promise to 
clear the dues of the troops. He paid a large sum of money from his 
personal treasure and obtained an order to check the accounts of 
the court nobles. Besides many others Adina Beg Khan and his revenue 
officer Bhiwani Dass were also imprisoned and punished. The latter was 
almost half boiled in a large kettle for his failure to disclose the 
accounts of his master. 43 

The Sikhs, who had been driven to the hills and jungles, again 
began to make their appearance in the plains. From the old experience 
the government learnt that the Sikhs could not be permanently suppres- 
sed. So the government decided to try a policy of relaxation to see 
if the Sikhs would settle as peaceful cultivators of land. Accordingly 
the Sikhs were not molested even when they assembled in large numbers 
at Amritsar on the occasions of their important festivals in April 
and October but were only scared away. Khushwaqat Rai writes, 
“Diwan Lakhpat Rai and some other court nobles were posted at Amrit- 
sar at the head of suitable contingents of troops on the days of bdisakhi 
and diwali. But the Nawab (Zakariya Khan) had ordered not to 
pick up a fight with this sect. They were to observe connivance even 
if (the Sikhs) started fighting. They were to encamp at Ram Tirath and 
had to march upon the tank, beating drums, when the fair was iri full 
swing, so that the Sikhs'\ might disperse of' their own accord for fear 
of the government, ^hen Khan Bahadur’s troopers approached the 
tank of nectar some of the Sikhs fled without bathing.” 44 

Despite all the hardships they had to undergo, the Sikhs doggedly 
held out against their'eriemies. They were' merry outlaws. The govern- 
ment placed theffi hey dnd the protection of 1 law, 'but the people did 


42. Ahwal-i-Adina Beg Khan, p. 3. (MS. Or Gertla Sitgh’s personal- collection 

Patiala.) > , 

43. Ibid., p. 5 ; English translation, -p. 5 (MS'/, G.S.).’ 

44. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 45. ' - • . • 
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not abandon them and gave them as much support as could possibly 
be given within the circumstances. According to Ahmad Shah Batalia 
the Sikhs weie helped by the zamindars in four different ways. They 
provided, them with protection, supplied them with means of living, 
hid them in their houses in small batches and joined their ranks. 46 
The peasantary of the Punjab had become restive because of the heavy 
charges and the shabby treatment of the revenue staff and the Mughal 
troops. 46 And thus many of them were compelled to give up cultivation. 
They joined the Sikh Dais or adopted other means of subsistence. This 
state of affairs hindered the progress of agriculture and trade and 
considerably upset the economy of the province. 47 In the words of 
Muhammad Latif, “Zakariya Khan took active measures for the 
repopulation of the towns and villages which had been devastated by 
the ravages of the Sikhs, and made taqavi advance to the agricultural 
classes to induce them to resume the cultivation of the land.” 48 He. 
also tried to develop trade and business by establishing several new 
markets such as Mandi Usman, Mandi Lakha and Mandi Shalimar in 
Lahore and abolished octroi duties. 49 

In spite of Zakariya Khan’s all-out efforts to put the administra- 
tion in proper gear the Sikhs were determined to ultimately establish 
their rule in the Punjab by totally paralysing the state administrative 
machinery. But all contemporary and later accounts agree that despite 
his spending tons of money and sacrificing many of his veteran officers 
in his crusade against the Sikhs to exterminate them Zakariya Khan 
failed in his mission and died on the first of July 1745 s0 as a disappo- 
inted and disspirited man, bequeathing to his sons and successors utter 
chaos and confusion. 

An Estimate of Zakariya Khan’s Policy Towards the Sikhs 

Almost all contemporary records bear .it out. that Zakariya Khan 
was one of the most popular governors of the Panjab and an able and 
just ruler who commanded respect both from the Muslims and the 


45- Ahmad Shah, Batalia, Appendix to Sqhan Lai’s Daftar I, p. 13. 

46. Miskin, Tahmasnama, p. 84. MS., GS. collection, Patiala ; M’ Gregor, op. cit., 

Vol. I, p. 114. , , ,, 

47. Gian Singh, Shamsher Khaha, Part II (Punjabi), p. 19. 

48. Mohammad Latif, History of the Punjab, p. 193 (1891 ). 

49. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., Daftar I, pp. 103-04 ; Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., 
p. 12. 

50. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 47. 
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Hindus. His death shocked the majority of the population of the state , 51 
of course, barring the Sikhs who were in a state of confrontation. 

Zakariya Khan followed a policy of repression towards the 
Sikhs. He considered them not merely simple out-laws or marauders 
rather the people inspired with a definite ideology that aimed at restruc- 
turing the society of the Punjab on a new basis and establishing their 
political rule to further their cherished cause. Under Banda Singh the 
Sikhs had tasted independence, though for a short time, and in future 
under no Mughal ruler of the Punjab they could climb down from 
that objective. The Sikhs had come to believe that by the grace of 
their Guru the unjust rule of the Mughals was doomed to a sure end. 
They thought that their Guru had bestowed on them the sovereignty 
of the Khalsa, and as such, they could not accept such an offer from 
a power that they did not recognise. So the Khalsa was determined on 
paralysing the machinery of the government. According to Khushwaqat 
Rai when a party of court actors depicted the life of the Sikhs in front 
of Zakariya Khan he expressed his utter surprize that the grass-eaters 
should be so bold as to lay claim to the sovereignty of the province. 5 * 
For the attainment of their mission of establishing a just sovereign 
rule, the Khalsa, in view of their limited resources, chose guerrilla 
warfare as the most effective weapon of resistance. Government actions 
and Sikh counter-actions continued unabated under Zakariya Khan . 

Some Sikh writers think that Zakariya Khan’s adoption of the policy 
of persecution of the Sikhs was motivated by his conviction that only 
Islam and no other religion should Sourish in the country and the long- 
drawn struggle between the Sikhs and the government was a part of 
the struggle between Islam and Sikhism. This view is historically 
incorect. Zakariya Khan was not a religious fanatic; he did not 
demolish temples nor he put restrictions on the mode of worship of 
any religious group in the province. He had appointed many Hindus 
of merit against high posts in the government. Undoubtedly, Zakariya 
Khan was not prepared to tolerate the Khalsa but the reasons were 
not religious but political., 

On the other hand the Sikhs did not entertain any enmity against 


51. Harnam Singh, Saadat-i-Javid, in Elliot and Dowson’s, History of India as 
told by its own Historians , Vol. VIII, pp. 344-46 ; Khushwaqat Rai, pp. 44, 47, 
MS., GS. ; Sohan Lai Suri, Vol. I, p. 109 ; Jadu Nath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
Empire , Vol. I, p. 191. 

52. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 44. 
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the Mohammadans or their religion. Their struggle was against the 
government and not against the Muslim people. There is no instance 
on record of the Dal Khalsa or of any Misal force having ever attacked, 
any Muslim village or place of worship as such. According to Dr Ganda 
Singh if at any time Muslim mosques came to be attacked by them it was 
because they were the nerve centres of their jihad (religious war) against 
the Sikhs in these days. Otherwise, there are instances among the 
Sikh Gurus and the Sikh chiefs building mosques for their Muslim 
friends and subjects. 83 

Even Lakhpat Rai, the Hindu Diwan of Zakariya Khan, was in 
secret sympathy with the Sikhs in early stages. He would always 
defend them before his master or would try to palliate the rigour of 
ti e measures adopted against them. 84 The Sikhs always took full 
advantage of their outlawry. They had no hearths, no homes, no 
pre perty, but they lived in the hope prophesied by the Guru, that one 
day the Khalsa would rule ( raj karega Khalsa). They lay in wait 
ft r that day. 85 

The Sikhs were sensitive to the sanctity of their religious places. 
When these were desecrated the Sikhs would not hesitate to avenge them- 
selves on their enemies utterly desregarding the risks involved. Massa 
Hangar’s instance is not the only one recorded in history. We see later 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s filling the holy tank of Amritsar with dirt and 
blowing the temple with gun-powder in 1762 resulting in sharp reaction 
to it among the Sikhs making them lead desperate expeditions against 
the Afghans of Sirhind in 1763 and of Lahore in 1764 and within two 
years they drove away the agents and governors of Ahmad Shah from 
the Punjab. 

Some writers particularly the contemporary Muslim historians and 
the later chroniclers, who blindly quote them, have branded the Sikh 
patriots and freedom-fighters of the first half of the eighteenth century 
as ‘robbers’ and ‘plunderers’, forgetting that to the Sikhs no human 
conditions were allowed and they were obliged to leave their homes 
or they had been driven out of their places with orders for their 
wholesale genocide wherever they were found : Nanak prastan ra har ja 


53. Early European Accounts of the Sikhs (ed. Ganda Singh), footnote 18, p. 58. 
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kih ba-yaband ba-qatl resanand. 58 Their homes along with their 
belongings had been occupied by others. They occasionally came to 
their places to get provisions for their subsistence. By simple logic the 
Jobbers were not the Sikhs but those who had dispossessed them of their 
homes and hearths. 

In the context of the above observations the rationale of Zakariya 
Khan’s policy towards the Sikhs leaves no one in any doubt that the 
governor of the province followed the repressive policy to safeguard the 
ihterests of the ruling class, vis i-vis, the Sikhs who had launched a life 
and death struggle for their liberation from the foreign yoke. 

> ' • 
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The Rise and Fall of the Dallewalia Misal 

Dr Bhagat Singh* 

Gulab. Singh alias Gulaba 

The founder of this Misal was Gulaba, a Khatri, resident of the vill- 
age of Dallewal, near Dera Baba Nanak, in Doaba Bist Jullundur. His 
father’s name was Sardha Ram who was running a grocery shop in his 
village. 1 After his father’s death Gulaba took over the former’s profes- 
sion. One night the thieves broke into his shop. They decamped 
with all his goods and cash, leaving him in utter penury.® He tried to 
get some money to refurnish his shop but could not arrange the same.; 
He took pahul and became an active member of the Dal Khalsa in A.D. 
1726 (1783 Bk.), 3 and launched upon a career of chivalry, fighting 
against the tyrannical government of the Punjab. He is said to have 
been baptized by Sardar Kapur Singh. 

Gulab Singh was a promising and gallant youngman at the outset 
of his political career. He joined the Sikh juthas that took action 1 
against Lahore, Kasur and Jullundur. He, then, formed a jafha of ' 
his own. He was sweet-tongued and social in his behaviour which won ' 
him respect and deep regards from his companions. 4 Gulab Singh, 
with his two brothers, Dayal Singh and Gurdyal Singh and two sons,, 
Jaipal Singh and Hardyal Singh, actively participated in the chhota 
ghalughara in 1746. 

He was so brave and courageous that once in A.D. 1750 (1807 
Bk.), accompanied by one hundred and fifty followers, he entered 
Jullundur city and fought with the contingent of the faujdar of that 
place, killing many of them. He, then, joined the Sikh jatha encamped 
at Kartarpur. From that very day the reputation of his bravery spread 
far and wide among the Sikhs. 6 

•Punjabi University, Patiala. ' 

1. Kanaihya Lai, Tar ikh-i- Punjab, p. 103 (1877); Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru 
Khalsa, II, p. 250 (ed. 1970) ; Cf. Muhammad Latif, History of the Punjab, 
p. 321 (1891). 

2. Kanaihya Lai, op, cit,, p. 103. 

3. Ibid. ; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 250. 

4. Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 250. 

5. Ibid. 
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Seeing the fortunes of Gulab Singh on the ascendant his associates 
jHardyal Singh, Gurdyal Singh and Jaimal Singh and many others got 
themselves baptized and joined the jathas being organized to carry 
forward their movement for the liberation of the Punjab from the hands 
of the Mughals. 

Gulab Singh Attacked Muslim Rulers and Their Treasures 

In the year A.D. 1756, in collaboration with his friend Sardar 
Karora Singh, Gulab Singh attacked Najib Khan Rohella of Najibabad. 
Nawab Dode Khan offered a stiff resistance in the beginning but shortly 
thereafter he escaped from the battle-field. Later Gulab Singh chastized 
Nawab Zabita Khan of Meerut. Then, he turned his attention towards 
Muzafamagar, Deoband, Miranpur and Saharanpur. Finding themselves 
unable to face him the rulers of these places offered nazranas and paid 
obeisance to him. 6 

In 1756-57 when Ahmad Shah Abdali, after plundering Delhi, was 
carrying with him a huge booty and many young Hindu girls, he was 
obstructed by the Sikhs at river Ravi and dispossessed of much of the 
booty. All the girls were got released from the Afghans and restored 
to their parents. Gulab Singh accompanied by his men actively 
participated in this enterprise. The same year an intelligencer of the 
Sikhs gave them an information that revenue to the tune of five lakh 
rupees, collected from the area between Sarai Rawalpindi and Rohtas, 
was being carried to Lahore. Hearing this news Gulab Singh and 
Karora Singh, at the head of their men, attacked the guard that was 
■escorting the treasure near Jhelum and took away the money with which 
they purchased provisions and distributed the same among the Dais of 
the Khalsa? 

Gradually the strength of Gulab Singh’s jatha rose to four hundred 
' horsemen. Bute Shah gives an inflated number of six thousand horsemen. 
Gulab Singh successfully raided Panipat, Rohtak, Hansi and Hissar. 
In collaboration with Karorsinghias he plundered Saharanpur and 
Jawalapur and then passing through Hardwar they crossed over the 
Ganga into Rohilkhand and realised tribute from Dunde Khan. 

Gulab Singh died in A.D. 1759 in the battle of Kalanaur, 27 kms. 
west of Gurdaspur, fighting against Ambo Khan. His two sons Jaipal 
Singh and Hardyal Singh had died earlier in the battle of Basoli. So 
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the leadership of the Misal was entrusted to Gurdyal Singh, one of 
the close associates of Gulab Singh. Gurdyal Singh also died about 
an year after the assumption of the scirdari of the Misal. Tara Singh 
succeeded Gurdyal Singh. 8 

SARDAR TARA SINGH GAIBA 

His Early Life 

There was a Jat zamindar named Sadhana, of Kang sub-caste. He 
lived in Kang village which was situated on the bank of a rivulet called 
Kang Chella. 9 He had two sons Amrika and Bhumia. After Sadhana’s 
death both of his sons engaged themselves in the profession of agricul- 
ture like their father and cultivation of land was the main source of 
their livelihood. Amrika was so poor that he had only one he-buffalo 
and could not afford to purchase another to form a yoke of two animals 
to cultivate his land with. He joined another farmer who had also 
one buffalo and they jointly cultivated their lands with one yoke. 10 In 
due course of time Tara Singh was born to Amrika and Dkaram Singi 
and Kapur Singh were born to Bhumia. At the time of his death in 
1807 Tara Singh was said to be 100 years old. So we can approximate- 
ly fix his birth in A.D. 1707-08. When Tara Singh was still in his 
childhood, hardly four years of age, his mother died and his father 
married another woman who treated Tara Singh shabbily and often gave 
him flogging. 11 

When Tara Singh grew up into a youngman he purchased a few 
goats and sheep and also made available his services as a shepherd to 
other zamindars 12 and started living by the meagre income that he 
had from his calling. There was a rivulet flowing by the side of his 
village. Before rainy season he improvised a bridge with ropes and 
pieces of wood covered with earth to pass his cattle over it to the other 
side for grazing. With this device he would cross over to the other 
side of the stream with his herd and disappear in the jungle. This 


8. Ibid., p. 253. 

9. Bute Shah, Tarikh-i-Pu/tjab, Daftar IV, p. 69 (MS. Dr Ganda Singh’s personal 
collection, Patiala) ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, lbratnama, Vol- 1, pp.317-18 (Published, 
Lahore, 1961). 

10. Bute Shah, op. cit., p. 69. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Khushwaqat Rai, Tawarikh-i-Sikhan, p. 71 (MS. Ganda SiDgh's personal 
collection, Patiala) ; Bute Shah, op. cit., p. 69 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 318 ; 
Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 252 ; Kanaihya Lai, op. cit., p. 104. 
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earned him the title of Gaiba . 18 He passed his early days in difficulty 
and poverty. 

One day it so happened that Salima Gujar, a notorious robber, 
forcibly took away all the sheep of Tara Singh whose only property was 
these cattle. He got extremely upset and told the robber that he had 
nothing else to lay back upon except his goats and sheep and he would 
not be able to live without them. Salima took pity on him and offered 
to return one goat. On Tara Singh’s repeated requests the robber 
left five goats for him and took away the rest . 14 

When Tara Singh came to his house he found that he did not have 
food even for a single day and had no utensils except a brass plate. At 
this very time the pyada (foot-soldier) of the tehsildar came to Tara 
Singh’s house to realise revenue from him. Since Tara Singh had no- 
thing except a plate with him the pyada took away the plate. This 
condition of utter helplessness drove Tara Singh out of his home and 
he reached the village of Dallewal, adjacent to the town of Sultanpur . 15 
He took pahul from Gurdyal Singh, Khatri of Malanh sub-caste, who 
lived at Dallewala 16 and then joined Gulab Singh. 

Tara Singh joined Dal Khalsa 

Many people including Man Singh, Sucha Singh and Dan Singh, 
who were the real brothers and sons of Tara Singh’s sister, joined him. 
They hailed from Majha. Their, parents had already died. The three 
brothers came to Kang village and lived on petty income they earned 
from manual labour. Charhat Singh Kandhrahwala who was a Kang 
Jat also joined Tara Singh. They all unitedly came out to seek for- 
tunes for them . 17 

During the rule of Adina Beg when Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded 
India, one day the four comrades — Tara Singh Gaiba, his cousin 
Dharam Singh, Tara Singh Kakar and Sujan Singh Badichah sat by the 
bank of a stream called Baen which flowed adjacent to the village of 
Kang.- It so happened that four swars of the Durrani army loaded with 


13. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit.,p. 318. According to Khushwaqat Rai, Tara Singh 
began to be called Gaiba from the day he attacked the town of Jawalapur near 
Hardwar. People of that place believed that he had mysteriously appeared from 
an invisible and unknown place ( gaib ). Tawarikh-i-Sikhan, p. 72 (MS., GS ). 

14. Bute Shah, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

15. Ibid., p. 70. 

16. Ibid. . "■ ' U: ■ 

17. Ibid. 
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huge booty lost their way and came over to the place where the above 
mentioned four persons were sitting. The swars were in search of the 
place from where they could safely cross the stream. They requested ' 
Tara Singh Gaiba to help them cross the Baen. He knew the ford. 
But he took them to the place where the water was very deep and told 
them that that place was safe and convenient for crossing the rivulet. 
They asked the Sikhs to cross the Baen first which they did by swimming. 
When the Afghans entered the water they found it difficult to cross 
because of its depth.. They requested the Sikhs to take their goods and 
horses to the other side of the stream. Tara Singh and his companions ' 
considered it the best opportunity to dispossess the Afghans of their 
booty. After crossing the Baen, with the horses and the goods of the ' 
Afghans, these Sikhs decamped, leaving the enemies physically unhurt. 
Reaching their village they divided the booty among themselves . 18 
He Launched ipon Territorial Conquests 

With this booty they became rich and purchased more horses. Tara 
Singh gathered around him another ten or fifteen men and they de- ' 
clared themselves independent of the chief of that place. During the : 
baisakhi days Tara Singh accompanied by his comrades went to ' 
Amritsar and offered his services to Ahluwalias and Singhpurias and 
launched upon territorial conquests. In a short time - 1 he gathered two ' 
hundred swars in his contingent. The prominent comrades of Tara 
Singh included Sujan Singh Badichah, Tara Singh Kakra, Dharam ' 
Singh and Kanwar Singh Kang who headed twenty wars each. All of 
them were under the overall command of Tara Singh Gaiba . 19 

Tara Singh, then, captured Dakhni from the Afghans of Jullundur 
and farmed it out to Sharaf-ud-Din, its former chief. Some time later ! 
he was removed from that place and Tara Singh brought it under his 
direct control. Then, he occupied Rahon and made it bis headquarters . 20 
A little later Phillaur and its surrounding areas were also conquered. 
The Rajputs of Nakodar were alo defeated and the place was annexed. ' 
In the battle of Nakodar Sujan Singh Badichah was killed. As blood- 
money, Tara Singh took over Kot Saida and sixty other places which ‘ 
he gave to Sujan Singh’s son Mehar Singh and his (Sujan Singh’s) two 
brothers— Man Singh and Dan Singh . 21 


18. Ibid., pp. 70, 92- 

19. Ibid . , p. 72. 

20. Ganesh Dass Badehra, Char Bagh-i- Punjab, p. 128. 

21. Bute Shah, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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Tara Singh was in possession of most of the area around Nakodar. 
and his cousin Dharam Singh received Sohian and eighty other places. 
Charhat Singh occupied Kandharan and twelve other places. Thus all 
the brothers and their companions became possessors of territories and 
armed contingents. But all of them were under Tara Singh. In due 
course of time he occupied Kot Badal Khan and Mehatpur. 22 

Tara Singh married three wives. His first marriage was solemnised 
with Raj Kaur in the village of Mokha, which was situated in the 
jungle area. Tara Singh made arrangements for her stay at Dakhni. A 
son named Dasondha Singh was born to her. When Dasondha Singh 
grew of age he became refrectory and raised the banner of revolt at 
Dakhni. All the wealth that Tara Singh had collected through his 
conquests had been treasured at Dakhni. Dasondha Singh took posses- 
sion of the entire wealth stored there. 23 

Tara Singh collected all his followers, including the zamindars of 
the area and the Rai of Ahmad Kot and besieged Dakhni but the 
place could not be conquered. Ultimately through the mediation of 
other Sardars reconciliation was brought about between the father and 
the son. Thus Dasondha Singh remained in occupation of Dakhni and 
its taaluqa. Nakodar, Mehatpur, Malanh, Kot Badal Khan and an 
, adjoining taaluqa were given to his second wife named Rattan Kaur 
whom Tara Singh had married from Dooda Matta. She was the 
daughter of Gurdas Singh. Rattan Kaur produced a son named Jhanda 
Singh, 24 and a daughter. 25 

Ghungrana along with an adjoining taaluqa was conferred on his 
third wife Rajinder (Kaur) who was the daughter of a Jat named 
Dargahi, resident of Narangwal. Dargahi belonged to Raipurian’s 
tribe. Tara Singh’s son Guja Singh was born to Rajinder (Kaur). One 
fourth of that district was conferred on Raipurias. Rahon, Nawansha- 
har, Dharamkot and the other areas remained under Tara Singh. 
One fourth of the taaluqa of Rahon was given to the Rajputs who were 
its old owners. 26 

On his way to Anandpurto attend hola festival in March 1763, 
Tara Singh plundered a government convoy going to Sirhind, hear 


22. 

Ibid., 

P- 

73. 

23. 

Ibid 



24. 

Ibid., 

PP 

. 73-74. 
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Ibid., 
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76. 
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Ibid., 

P- 
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Morinda. In the plunder of Kasur in May 1763 he obtained cash and 
jewellery worth four lakh rupees. 27 At the fall of Sirhind in January 
1764 Tara Singh acquired the possessions of Ramuwala and Mari in 
Moga tehsil and he built forts at both of these places. 

In the Ganga Doab and at Delhi 

Tara Singh actively participated in most of the Sikh incursions in 
the Ganga Doab, Rohilkhand and Delhi in the company of Rai Singh 
Bhangi of Buria and Baghel Singh Karorsinghia. On April 22, 1775 
they crossed the Jamuna at the Begi Ghat. They realised money from 
Kunjpura, Lakhnauti, Gangoh, Ambehta, Deoband and Ghausgarh. 
On their way towards Delhi they plundered Barah Sadat, Shamli, 
Kairana, Kandhla and Mirath. They set fire to Paharganj and Jai- 
singhpura on 15 July 1775. In March 1783 he was at Delhi along with 
other Sikh Sardars. He brought two guns from the Red Fort and kept 
them at Rahon. He helped Baghel Singh in constructing seven Gur- 
dwaras at Delhi. 28 
Tara Singh’s Relations with Patiala 

Tara Singh Gaiba maintained cordial relations with the Patiala 
house. He helped Raja Amar Singh in suppressing the revolt of prince 
Himmat Singh in 1765. In 1777 Kanwar Himmat Singh’s daughter 
ChandKaur was married to Tara Singh’s son Dasondha Singh. The 
marriage party comprising 12,000 men stayed at Patiala for ten days. 
It cost the state five lakh rupees. In 1778 Tara Singh helped Raja Amar 
Singh of Patiala in repelling the attack of Hari Singh Sialba and Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia. 

In 1779 when Nawab Majad-ud-Doulah Abdul Ahd, minister of 
Delhi, planned to conquer Malwa territory Raja Amar Singh invited 
Tara Singh Gaiba along with some other Sikh chiefs to help him against 
Abdul Ahd. Tara Singh came to Patiala at the head of 15,000 troops. 
The nawab was frightened to hear of the combined force of the Sikh 
Sardars and beat a retreat to Delhi. In April 1789 Mahadaji Sindhia 
sent an expedition under Rane Khan who attacked Patiala. Tara Singh 
strongly opposed him and made him retreat to Delhi. Tara Singh also 
helped the rulers of Patiala against the Bhattis of Bhatinda. He also 
supported Phulkian Chiefs against George Thomas in 1799.** 


27. Kanaihya Lai, op. cit., p. 104. 

28. Hari Ram Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, p. 55 (1978). 

29. Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
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.. Tiara Singh’s Character 

Tara Singh was a God-fearing man and always kept the welfare 
of his subjects uppermost in his mind. The peasants, during his time, 
passed their days in peace and plenty. He ruled his possessions for a 
long time and he reached 100 years of age. He took very simple diet. 
He always wore kachha or half trousers. He was an outstanding man 
among other Sardars. He never wore doshala (a precious shawl) rather 
he used only a dhusa (a rough blanket). He put on his feet simple 
leather shoes. He was a man of unostentatious habits and was hum- 
orous in his disposition. 30 

There is a very interesting story about Tara Singh’s relations with a 
/ woman who left him due to his sheer poverty. She married another 

man. When Tara Singh created a principality for himself, the village in 
which that woman was living with her new husband came under him. Once 
it so happened that Tara Singh, when on a hunting expedition, passed 
by that village that woman along with some other women was drawing 
water from a well outside the gate of the village. Tara Singh recognised 
her from some distance. He galloped his horse to the well and asked her 
if she had recognized him. On her reply in the affirmative he asked about 
her new husband and children if any. She told him that her husband 
was a goldsmith and she was mother of two sons. Tara Singh asked her 
t to call her sons there which she did. Tara Singh gifted two horses 

to the young boys and took them along. - That , village was given away 
in jagir to the woman. 

When Tara Singh’s derah (camp) reached Rahon the Rajputs of that 
place enquired about the young recruits. His men narrated the whole 
story. , Ranjeh JChan and Pannu Khan who were very informal with 
Tara Singh enquired of him as to what relationship with the boys had 
placed them under his favours. This favour they told him Was an act 
of sbamefulness and it would make him a butt of public mockery. Thus 
on the suggestion of the Rajput Sardars of Rahon, Tara Singh asked 
the young boys to go home and live on the revenue of their village. 
They were promised more concessions also. The horses they were riding 
on were conferred on them. 31 This shows how sensitive Tara Singh 
was to public criticism. He would immediately undo an action that 

30. Bute Shah, op. eir., p. 74. • 

31. Ibid., pp. 74-76. 
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would bring disgrace to him. 

If a bare-headed peasant with tattered clothes appeared in his , 
presence Tara Singh called and seated him by his side on the cot and' 
asked him as to what problems he was facing. If but of Sardar’s awe 
and fear that peasant tried to hide his difficulties Tara Singh would 
insistently ask him if he had been harassed by his mutsaddis. Tara 
Singh would not get satisified until he was sure that the peasant was 
happy and had no difficulty from his officials . 32 

Tara Singh was a: zealous Sikh and believed in converting people to : 
Sikhism by loVe and goodwill. He was always liberal and generous to 
the people who needed his help. He had opened langars (free mess) in 
all the villages under him, for the poor and the needy . 33 He was res- 
pected by all the Sardars including Ranjit Singh who called him 
‘ Babaji ' 

Many people were drawing subsistence allowance during his time. 
Many pirs and faqirs who had jagirs bestowed upon them by the state 
since long, continued to avail themselves of the grants under Tara Singh 
also. He had identified himself with the peasantry. A Rajput zamindar, 
Bhikhan Khan, who realized one fourth of the revenue of his village 
under Tara Singh, died issueless. Tara Singh visited the widow to 
condole Bhikhan Khan’s death. He offered her five ashrafis as a mark 
of mourning and told her that she would continue to receive the revenue 
of one fourth of the village as was received by her husband. The widow, 
offered a filly to him but he refused to accept it telling her that he was 
a big Jat and it would be shameful for him to receive a gift from a 
widow and also said that the people would say that the Sardar who 
came to condole her husband’s death took away the filly— the only pro- 
perty left with the poor woman . 34 This shows his attitude towards his 
subjects and his regard for the public opinion. 

There is another incident on record that emphasises the same 
quality of his character. After the solemnisation of the marriage of 
his daughter his mutsaddis ( munshis ) suggested to him that all the 
zamindars ofRahon and Bharatgarh, who were mostly the Muslim 
Rajputs and Gujars and some of them the Hindus, should be called to 
him and asked to make an offering to the Sardar, according to their 
status, as a neonda (marriage cess). The zamindars assembled at Rahon 

32. ibid., p.76. 

33. Gian Singh, op. cit., pp. 252-53. 

34. Ibid., p. 77. ' 
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and presented themselves to the Sardar and made a submission that he 
was the ruler of a state and petty contribution from them was nothing 
for him and the demand had made them astonished and perturbed. He 
laughed and told his munshis that he had earlier expressed to them his 
apprehension regarding the feasibility of their proposal. He knew that 
the people would not like it. He immediately excused them of the 
payment of the proposed marriage-cess. He, then, invited all the ejght 
hundred zamindars assembled there to his diwan-khana (an audience- 
hall). He distributed pots containing sweets to all of them and kept 
a plate of sweets for himself. He told them that unless all of them ate 
the sweets he would not partake any from his plate. His request was 
complied with. 35 Many more such instances can be quoted from his life. 

His territory was thickly populated. The zamindars were supposed 
to give one fourth or one fifth of their produce as state share. But 
generally they gave one tenth of the produce. Besides the zamindars all 
the Mahajans and cr aftsmen also lived in peace and plenty. 34 

Ranjit Singh Occupied Rahon 

When Tara Singh was growing very old Ranjit Singh was on his 
way to carving out a kingdom. The Maharaja had planned to annex 
the Sikh Misais and the Muslim principalities of the Punjab. Tara 
Singh’s Misal could be no exception to it. When Ranjit Singh crossed 
over to the cis-Satluj areas in 1807 with territorial designs in his 
mind Tara Singh accompanied him there along with his contingent 
and participated in the battle of Naraingarh, when he was hundred 
years old. 37 Naraingarh was conquered and handed over to 

Ahluwalias. Tara Singh died at Naraingarh. 38 His men secretly 
and hurriedly brought the dead body to Rahon and cremated it there. 
Ranjit Singh, at the head of his army, came to Rahon to mourn the 
death of Tara Singh. He waited upon Tara Singh’s widow, Rattan 
Kaur and said, “Tara Singh was my father and you are my mother. 
He was also my teacher as I learnt the art of using arms from him. 


35. Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

36. Ibid-, p. 78. 

37. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 72; Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 253; Cf. Bate Shah, IV, 
p. 74. 

38. Bute Sbah, op.cit., p. 173 (2nd copy); Lepel Griffin, Rajas of the Punjab, p. 45, 
fn. 2(1873). According to Khushwaqat Rai Tara Singh was wounded in this 
battle and he died on his way back before reaching Rahon (p. 72, MS., 
GS). 
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I have come for condolence.” Rattan Kaur made an offering of an 
elephant, five horses and six lakh rupees to him . 39 The Maharaja 
wanted to go inside the fortress at Rahon and occupy it but Tara 
Singh’s widow did not allow him to do so. Fighting started from 
both sides and Ranjit Singh’s forces met with terrible resistance. 
Ultimately some servants of Tara Singh treacherously opend the gate 
of the fort from inside and Ranjit Singh’s forces entered it . 40 The 
dependents of Tara Singh were deprived of most of their possessions. 
Thirty five lakhs of rupees in cash and large quantities of gold and 
jewellery and other valuable goods fell into the hands of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Tara Singh’s family was reduced to a state of sheer penury. 
Khushwaqat Rai writes that the family of Tara Singh was ruined ( khan - 
dan-i-o ra barbad kard). iX Dakhni was left with Dasonda Singh and 
Nakodar and Mehatpur with Jhanda Singh . 42 Gujar Singh possessed 
the pargana of Ghungrana. 

Tara Singh’s Successors 

When Dasonda Singh died his widow retained the possession of 
some places of Dakhni. Later Sahib Singh Bedi occupied Dakhni . 43 
Dasonda Singh’s wife, who succeeded to his property and territories 
after his death, was a woman of a low family. Before coming to 
Dasonda Singh’s harem she was the wife of a gardener named Hussain. 
Her name was Saheli. She was an extremely beautiful woman. Sahib 
Singh Bedi did not like the Sikh territories coming into the hands of 
such a woman. He planned to dispossess her of her territory. He 
asked her to admit a few of his men into the fort of Dakhni and it 
would be declared to have come under his protection. This would 
save her from the onslaught of Ranjit Singh. She accepted the 
proposal and shortly later more of Sahib Singh’s men entered the fort 
and drove out her men from there and occupied it. She was also 
deprived of her wealth . 44 Ranjit Singh took over Nakodar and 
Mehatpur from Jhanda Singh who was left with four villages for his 
subsistence. Two villages were conferred on him by Ranjit Singh. 

' One of these villages was Sharakpur near Nakodar, half of which was in 

39. Gian Singh, op.cit., p. 253. 

40. Ibid-, ; Cf. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 72. 

41. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 72. 

42. Bute Shah, op.cit., p. 79; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 320 ; Cf. Sohan Lai Suri, 
Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, II, p. 67. 

43. Bute Shah, p. 79; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 320. 

44. Ibid., Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, pp. 320-21. 
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the hands of the Akalis. Second village Sarhala, near Batala, was 
conferred by Rani Sada Kaur on Jhanda Singh and the third was 
Lehalke near Batala and fourth one Lai Chappar situated on the 
bank of river Jamuna was given by Dulcha Singh because Inder Kaur 
wife of Dulcha Singh was the daughter qf the brother of Rattan 
Kaur, wife of Tara Singh and mother of Jhand ha Singh . 45 Later 
when Jhanda Singh’s position became financially unsound he became a 
trader and a businessman. He built a pucca haveli at Amritsar and 
pursued the profession of trade very vigorously . 46 

Tara Singh’s second son Gujar Singh was in possession of the 
taaluqa of Ghungrana. Ranjit Singh occupied the fort of Ghungrana, 
driving Gujar Singh out. He lost all his territory. He went to Sahib 
Singh, ruler of Patiala, and lived on his generosity . 47 Sahib Singh 
conferred four villages on him. Due to some domestic dispute he was 
left with only two villages and the other two were given over to his 
wife. Tara Singh’s two wives Raj Kaur and Rajinder Kaur died earlier 
and his third wife Rattan Kaur lived for a long time. Rattan Kaur 
sometimes lived with her son Jhanda Singh and sometimes at Ludhiana 
where she received a monthly allowance of thirty rupees sanctioned by 
Ochterlony. Later she died at Ludhiana . 48 

The subordinates and Misaldars of Tara Singh maintained their 
positions. The Badichahs of Kot Siad, Asadwala, Kakras ofPhillaur, 
Dharam Singh Kang of Lohian, Kanwar Singh and his sons, Vir Singh 
and Hari Singh of Kankana, etc., kept their former positions in their 
respective areas. Since they were under the overlordship of Ranjit 
Singh they were obliged to offer nazaranas to him which had reduced 
their financial position considerably. According to Bute Shah Tara 
Singh maintained an army of two thousand horsemen and his territory 
yielded to him an annual income of twenty five lakh rupees . 49 
Territories under Dallewalias 

Dallewalia Misal had a sizeable territory on both sides of river 


45. Bute Shah, op. cit, p. 79. 

46. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 320. 

47. Khushwaqat Rai, p. 72. 

48. Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

49. Ibid., p. 80. According to some later sources Tara Singh had a big and strong 
army of ten thousand horsemen (Kanaihya Lai, op. cit., p. 105 ; Gian Singh, 
op. cit.. Part II, p. 252 (ed. 1970) ; Muhammad Latif, op. cit., p, 322. 



THE RISE AND FALL OF THE DALLEWALIA MISAL 

Satluj. Tara Singh had placed under his control one hundred and fifty 
three villages of Rai Ibrahim on the east and west of Satluj . 60 His 
possessions on the west of Satluj included Kang in Doaba Bist Jullun- 
dur, Lohian, Rasapur, Kotshah, Qila Mohar Singh, Qila Dyal Singh, 
Pasla, Kot Bawal Khan, Nakodar, Qila Mebatpur, Qila Dakhani, 
district Phillaur, Nawanshahar, Rahon, Moran and Kang Sani 
Goharwala. His territories on the east of Satluj adjoining Sirhind 
included Morinda, Khamanon, Machiwara, Bharatgarh, Fatehgarh, 
Singhan Sothiwala and Singhan Bariwala . 51 

Besides these places given by Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Hari Ram Gupta 
has included many more places under the Dallewalia Misal in the cis- 
Satluj region as : Akalgarh, Arnauli, Awankot, Bahrampur, Bangar, 
Barara, Berian, Chanderi, Dharamkot, Dharamsinghwala, Ghungrana, 
Indri, Kaithal, Kakrala, Khairabad, Khizarabad, Korali, Maccholi, 
Mustafabad, Nurpur, Pundri, Ramuwala, Rupar, Shahkot, Sialba, 
Sidhuwal, Tihara and Wadni, and in the Jullundur Doab region as : 
Garhdiwala, Garhshankar, Haibatpur, Taiwan and Takhtgarh . 82 

Tara Singh was the only renowned ruler of Dallewalia Misal. 

Tara Singh Kakra and his Descendants 

According to Bute Shah, Tara Singh Kakra also belonged to the 
Dallewalia Misal. Originally he hailed from the Kang village and was 
a Jat farmer of Kang sub-caste like Tara Singh Gaiba. He is said to 
have murdered a punch named Labha who had insisted on the payment 
of land revenue by Tara Singh. He had redish ( kaki ) beard which 
earned him the title of Kakar or Kakra (a man with a redish beard ). 53 
His father Mai Singh lived on cultivation and Tara Singh was one of 
his parents’ four sons. 

At the time of the Sikh invasion of Kasur Tara Singh Kakra was also 
with the Sikh army. He got a lot of booty and with that wealth created 
a contingent of horsemen. When Tara Singh Gaiba occupied the 
taaluqas of Rahon and Nakodar Tara Singh JCakra placed the taaluqa 
of Phillaur under his control. He also took possession of some villages 
in the bet (area situated on the bank of the river) area, including the 
village of Nurpur . 64 

50. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 321. 

51. Ibid., pp. 320-21. 

52. Hari Ram Gupta, op. «7.,p. 68. 

53. Bute Shah, IV, p, 81. 

54. Ibid., pp. 174-75 (Second copy of the MS). 
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Labha, the punch of village Kang, who had been murdered by Tara 
Singh Kakra, was a relative of Tara Singh Gaiba. It led to the ouster 
ol the Kakra from all his possessions. Tara Singh Kakra had earlier 
received a serious wound in his thigh in the battle of Sirhind. When 
he recovered from that wound he went to Amritsar on the occasion of 
diwali and met Jassa Singh Ahluwalia there who got him back his 
taaluqa from Tara Singh Gaiba. 35 Jai Singh and Ram Singh of Kha- 
manon who originally belonged to the village of Kang also joined 
Tara Singh Kakra. After the plunder of Sirhind Tara Singh occupied 
the taaluqas ofKotlaand Kakrala. Jai Singh took possession of the 
taaluqa of Khamanon and the adjoining villages. Tara Singh gave one 
village each in the Kang district to his brothers Himat and Baka. They 
lived like zamindars , 56 

Tara Singh Kakra died in A.D. 1784 (BK. 1841) and left behind a 
son named Sudha Singh. Since Sudha Singh was of young age Tara 
Singh’s brother Kapur Singh succeeded him, who gave half of the 
taaluqa to his nephew Sudha Singh. 57 After the death of Sudha Singh 
his son Megh Singh succeeded to his father's estate. Later Megh Singh 
and'Kapur Singh were dispossessed of their territory by Ranjit Singh 
and were given some villages for their subsistence. Sarai Phillaur 
remained in the hands of Megh Singh for sometime. Ranjit Singh 
sent Diwan Mohkam Chand to Phillaur and concluding an agreement 
with Megh Singh not to interfere in his possessions any more, got 
Lahore Durbar’s thana established at Sarai Phillaur. 58 Megh Singh 
served the Lahore Durbar army as a colonel. He got a big house 
constructed at Ludhiana also where he, sometimes, came to stay with 
the permission of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Kapur Singh died in A.D. 
1816 (BK. 1873). Kapur Singh’s son Gujar Singh also served the 
Maharaja. Once when Gujar Singh was at Attock along with his contin- 
gent he came back without the permission of Kanwar Sher Singh. The 
Maharaja ordered the confiscation of his jagir. 59 

Megh Singh died at his house in Ludhiana on April 20, 1839. 90 


55. Ibid., p. 175. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid., p. 1 79. 

58. Ibid., p. 176. 

59. Ibid., p. 177. 

60. Ibid., p. 178. 
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Diwan Nanu Mai — Prime Minister of Patiala 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 


Diwan Nanu Mai, was a great name in the history of the Phuikian 
ruling houses. He served two rulers of Patiala state — Maharaja Amar 
Singh (1765-1781) and Maharaja Sahib Singh (1781-1813). He had served 
both in the council and in the military field. He was the head of the civil 
administration. But the revenue was his special charge. The state 
money which formerly was kept in the palace was from his time deposited 
with the sarafs also called dakhl-dars. All collections were forwarded to 
them either in cash or by means of hundis. There were dakhl-dars for 
the muffasil places also. The sarafs were the bankers of the time. 1 More 
land was brought under cultivation after clearing the dense forests 
and new villages were founded and populated. The total revenue of 
the state was forty lakhs of rupees. 2 He was an honest man, a strong, 
capable and a shrewd minister. Banerjee writes that, “The history of 
the first seven years of the reign of Maharaja Sahib Singh is nothing 
but an account of the activities of the Diwan who for the period, 
buffeted with commendable courage, the billows of feudals, revolts and 
Maratha invasions, succeeded in saving the state from utter collapse.” 3 

There is nothing on record regarding Diwan Nanu Mai’s early 
life, education and as to how he came to Patiala and joined the state 
service. He was an Aggarwal Bania of Sunam. 4 

The Rahimdad Khan, the. governor of Hansi, had by the orders 
of the Emperor of Delhi, attacked Jind. Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind 
was besieged. Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala sent strong detachment to 
Jind under Diwan Nanu Mai to help his friend Raja Gajpat Singh. 


‘Research Associate, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 

1. Banerjee, S.N., A History of Patiala, Vol. I (typed manuscript in Dr Ganda 
Singh’s personal collection, Lower Mall, Patiala), p. 175. 

2. Banerjee, I.B., Hakikat (translation), p. 22. 

3. Banerjee, S.N., op. cit., p. 188. v . 

4. Griffin, Lepel , Rajahs of the Punjab, 1873, p. 52^ State Gazetter, Vol. 

A, Phuikian States— Patiala, Jind, Nabha with Maps, 1904, p. 46; Balwant Singh, 
Sidhu Braran da Itihas arthat Malwe da Sankhep Itihas (Punjabi), p. 79. 
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Nanu Mai along with Kaithal and Jind troops attacked the enemy and 
gave a crushing defeat. After this, the Diwan, in company with 
Gajpat Singh, overran Hansi and Hissar, establishing the authority 
of his master while Gajpat Singh took possession of parts of Kohana 
and Rohtak. 5 Thus Raja Arnar Singh occupied a portion of the Haryana 
territory. 

The progress of the Sikhs towards Delhi alarmed the Mughal 
authorities. Nawab Majd-ud Doulah, Abd-ul-Ahad of Delhi was 
advancing towards Patiala after capturing Karnal and Kaithal. 
Maharaja Amar Singh sent Diwan Nanu Mai to meet the nawab and to 
express his devotion to the empire in general and to the nawab in 
particular. Whereas, on the other hand the allies of the Patiala State, 
Jai Singh and Hakikat Singh Kanhaiyas, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Tara 
Singh Gaiba, Jodh Singh of Wazirabad, and the Phulkian Chiefs of 
Jind, Nabha, Bhadaur and Malod had collected all their troops. 
This resulted in the hasty retreat of the nawab. 6 But according to an 
arrangement at Jind with Najaf Khan, on behalf of Emperor Shah 
Alam, Hansi, Hissar and Rohtak were made over to the Emperor 
andFatehbad, Sirsa and Rania were retained by Maharaja Amar Singh. 7 

Maharaja Sahib Singh 

Maharaja Sahib Singh succeeded Maharaja Amar Singh who died 
of dropsy in 1781. 8 He was hardly six years old at that time. 9 It 
was a difficult situation for a kid ruler, particularly when he was 
surrounded by greedy and unscruplous servants. 

Through the influence of Rani Hukam Kaur, the grand-mother of 
the young chief, Diwan Nanu Mai was appointed Prime Minister 
of the state, 10 who coped successfully with the rebellions headed by 
the relations of the Raja. She had the conviction that he was the 
only man who could preserve the integrity and well-being of the 
state. 

The first problem before Nanu Mai was that of the rebellion of 


5. Griffin, op. cit., p. 40. 

6. Ibid., p. 49. 

7. Ganda Singh, ‘The Haryana Sikh Relations’, The Punjab Past and Present, 
Vol. II. 1968, p. 169. 

8. Punjab State Gazetteer , p. 47. 

9. Banerjee, S.N., op. cit., p. 177. 

10. Griffin, op. cit., p. 52; Balwant Singh, op. cit., p. 79. 
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Mohan Singh, the governor of Bhawanigarh. Mohan Singh was 
assisted by Tara Singh Gaiba, who held out against the Diwan’s forces, 
consisting of Gajpat Singh of Jind, Abdullah Khan of Kotla, Dalip 
Singh of Malod, Jaswapt Singh of Nabha and Jai Singh Kanahaiya, 11 for 
three months until his ally was induced to desert him. He surrendered. 
He was removed from the office of governorship of Bhawanigarh. 12 It 
was to the intercession of Jai Singh Kanahaiya few villages were given 
back to him for his livlihood. 13 However, a heavy fine was also excated 
from him. 

Raj Kaur, the widow of Bakhshi Singh of Saboke, raised the. 
banner of revolt at Kot Sumer. The fort held by this lady was very 
strong and ostensibly impregnable. Before Nanu Mai was able to reduce 
it, he was summoned away to quell a still more serious revolt at 
Bhikhi, 14 which Ala Singh, the brother of Rani Khem Kaur (widow 
of Maharaja Amar Singh), had seized expelling Thamman Singh, the 
governor of Bhikhi, from the town and the fort. Ala Singh was 
arrested and sent to jail. However, a jagir of village Dhamo Majra 
in the west of Patiala was given to him. 15 

Another difficult problem of the Patiala administration was the 
all-devastating famine of 1783 which swept over the whole of north 
India from Bengal to Multan with particular severity over south east 
of the Punjab. Under the circumstances the revenue could not be 
collected. There was chaos and confusion in the state. Thousands 
of people died of starvation and many villages were depopulated. 
Griffin writes, “Diwan Nanu Mai did not lose heart. He was a man 
of extraordinary resource and his powers appeared to rise with 
danger.” 16 Nature also came to the stake of Nanu Mai and the situation 
Was brought under some control by the timely rain which brought in 
a bumper crop in 1784. Secondly, severe action was taken against the 
miscreants. Their hands and feet were cut off and thrown in the open 
to create terror in the hearts of such people in the area. Ghazi Beg and 
Sayyad Qamar Beg were appointed to reform artillery of Patiala-State. 
Nanu Mai sent for trained gunners and officers from Lucknow, who 


11. Banerjee, op. cit., p. 177. 

12. Griffin, op. cit., p. 53. 

13. Banerjee, op. cit., p. 178. 

14. Griffin, op. cit., p. 53. 

15. Balwant Singh, op, cit., p. 80. 

16. Griffin, op. cit., p. 54. 
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could discipline his troops. after the European fashion, and he set to 
work to reduce the insurgents to order and recover the Patiala territory 
which had been lost. 17 

Sardul Singh, governor of Mulepur, revolted against Patiala. 
He was. related to Rani Khera Kaur. She had sent all her property 
in cash and valuable amounting to about ten lakhs of rupees to 
Mulepur for safe custody. 18 Diwan Nanu Mai attacked Mulepur with 
the help of state’s allies and besieged the fort for nearly twenty days. 
One Hasan Beg, an army officer of the Patiala State, was bribed by 
Sardul Singh, 19 to assassinate Nanu Mai. One day finding a suitable 
opportunity Hasan Beg attacked Nanu Mai. The murderer was cut 
down by the attendants of the Diwan, but he (Diwan) received severe 
sword cuts and was removed to the neighbouring village Nandpur 
Kesho, 20 where he lay in grave danger of his life. When Rani Hukam 
Kaur heard this she rushed to the spot and saw the Diwan profusely 
bleeding. She became nervous and fainted from which she never recove- 
red and died in 1785. 21 Her death gave a setback to the position of the 
Diwan. He lost in her the best and the most influential of the friends. 
The news of the death of Hukam Kaur spread like a wild fire. The 
enemies of the Diwan including Soman Lai Dhaliwal, Hamir Singh, 
Thamman Singh, Pradhan Kaur (daughter of Ala Singh) and Khem 
Kaur hurried to Nandpur Kesho and got him arrested and sent him as 
a prisoner to Patiala. He was deprived of his office and Lala Kuma 
Mai was appointed in his place. 22 

Luckily for Nanu Mai Rani Rajinder Kaur, daughter of Kanwar 
Bhuma Singh and wife ofTrilok Chand of Phagwara, helped him. 
Hearing, of the state of affairs at Patiala she at the head of sizeable 
force marched to Patiala, got Nanu Mai released and re-instated in his 
office as Prime-Minister. 23 

17. Ibid. 

18. Benerjee, op. cit., n. 180. 

19. Ibid.; Griffin, p. 54. 

20- Griffin, op: cit., p. 54; Benerjee, op. cit., p. 180. 

21. Griffin, op. cit., pp, 54-5; Banerjee, op. cit., p. 180. 

22. Banerjee, op. cit., p. 181. 

23. Tazkirah-i-Khandan-i-Rajah-i-Phulkiati, pp../ 45-6 (Persian Ms. Dr Ganda Singh’s 
personal collection, Patiala). Henceforth this manuscript would be referred to as 
Tarikh-i-Phulkian ; Griffin, op. cit., p. 55 ; Khalifa Sayid Muhammad 
Hassan Khan, Tairkh-i- Patiala, Amritsar. 1878, pp. 25-6 ; Gian Singh, 
Tawarikh-Guru Khalsa, Part-II, pp. 572-73 (reprint, Punjab Language Depart- 
ment, Patiala, 1970). 
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Patiala was at this time passing through a civil strife. A few 
Patiala villages had been occupied by Khushal Singh Faizulapuria and 
Karam Singh of Shahbad. Nanu Mai, finding that he could not depend 
upon the support of the Patiala nobles, sought the assistance of Dhara 
Rao, a Maratha leader and subedar of Panipat, who had been moving 
about near Delhi, to reconquer the lost villages, j Several Sikh chiefs 
as Baghel Singh Karorsinghia, Diwan Singh Ladwa, Gajpat Singh of 
Jind, Bhanga Singh and Mehtab Singh of Thanesar, etc., 24 had also 
joined Nanu Mai and Rajinder Kaur. Th e joint forces marched against 
the neighbouring chiefs. The Marathas received tribute from the Bhai’s 
. of Kaithal and recovered Kot and other Patiala villages from the 
Sardars of Ambala. Banur was also sacked. Then, Nanu Mai. made’ 
forced contributions from chiefs and zamindars to pay the Maratha 
leader Dhara Rao the amount of two lakhs of rupees as agreed upon 
earlier and induced him to leave for Karnal. 25 The money was sent 
through Baghel Singh. 26 But the price they had to pay was very heavy 
indeed not only in terms of money but also in showing to them the way 
to the territories of Patiala and other Sikh chiefs. 27 

From Banur Nanu Mai marched towards Serai Doraha. On the way 
he erected a new mud-fort at Katana near Payal. He made an unsucces- 
sful attempt to siege the fort of Doraha. 28 Nanu Mai helped Dalel 
Singh ofMalod against his brother Bagh Singh, who had taken forcible 
possession of Sohna. For his help Nanu Mai received rupees 15000 
from Dalel Singh. 29 He made an unsuccessful attack at Kot Kapura. 
Thus he overran the country and collected some arrears of revenue due 
from Sangah, Chandah and Bhinah. 30 

In February 1787 Ambaji Ingle, under orders from Mahadji, led 
an expedition into the Sikh territories with the object of exacting 
tribute from Patiala and other Sikh chiefs, on behalf of his master, 
as Regent Plenipotentiary of the Mughal Emperor, and penetrated as 


24- Banerjee, op. cit., pp. 55-6. 

25. Tazkirah-i-Phulkian, pp. 49-50; Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 575; Muhammad 
Hassan Khan, op. cit., pp. 131-32; Latif, Sayed' Muhammad, History of the 
Panjab, Calcutta, 1891, p. 328. 

26. Balwant Singh, op. cit., p. 81. 

27. Ganda Singh, ‘The Maratha Sikh Relations,’ The Panjab Past and Present, Vo 1.' 
I, p. 340. 

28. Balwant Singh, op. cit., p. 81. 

29. Griffin, op. cit., p. 58; Banerjee, op. cit., p. 185. 
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far as Ghuram, sixteen miles from Patiala. Ghulam Qadir, who had 
assisted Maratha chief, invaded the territory of Patiala State. 31 Nanu 
Mai met the invader at this place. Here Ghulam Qadir Rohila, unwilling 
companion of Ambaji, left his camp on June 4, evidently under the 
pressure from Baghel Singh and others who had been the friends and 
protectors of his father. Zabita Khan and Ambaji also now come to 
know of the presence in the Sikh camp of an agent from Jaynagar 
(Jaipur) inviting them to join an anti Sindhia confederacy of the Rajputs 
and insisting on them to attack him. This unnerved the Maratha general 
and for fear of the destruction of his force, Ambaji beat a hasty retreat, 
on June 7, 32 and returned to Karnal on June 14 on his way to join his 
master at Lalsot. 

Diwan Nanu Mai along with Hari Singh of Sialba attacked 
Kotlah, 33 which was in the possession of Man Singh, son-in-law of 
Khushal Singh Singbpuria. Then they went to Amarkot and invested 
the place but Budh Singh with Tara Singh Gaiba, Rai Singh Bhangi, 
etc., came to his rescue and compelled the raising of the siege. Nanu 
Mai also sent for his help the chiefs of Maler Kotla, Raikot, Nabha, 
Kaithal and Jind. 34 No doubt, the campaign was abandoned under the 
circumstances yet it can be safely pointed out that the Diwan was 
successful on the whole in this attempt as he only returned after having 
obtained a pledge that they would thence forward abstain from 
joining the Dal orgainsed for predatory puposes. 35 He collected arrears 
of revenue of which the state treasury was much in need, as war 
famine and the exactions of the Marathas had effectually emptied it. 
Not only this, he also recovered much of territory which the neighb- 
ouring chiefs had seized during the troubles which followed Amar 
Singh’s death. 36 

Nanu Mai happened to be at his native place Sunam to have a 


31. Ibid. ; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 575 ; Muhammad Hassan Khan, op. tit., p. 137. 
33. Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. I, Mahadji Sindhia and North India 
Affairs , 1785-1794, Bombay, 1936, p. 18, cited in The Panjab Past and Present, 
Vol. I, 1967, p. 340 ; Griffin, op. cit., p. 59 ; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 575 ; 
Muhammad Hassan Khan, op. cit., p. 137, write that Qadir Rohilla retired 
towards Delhi probably after a querral with the Maratha invaders. 

33. Griffin, p. 59. 

34. Ibid. , p. 60. 

35. Banerjee, p. 185. 

36. Griffin, p. 60. 
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rest sometime in 1787. On the way he subdued the village of Khanal. 
Lala Teju Mai, Tehsildar and brother of the Diwan, who revolted 
against the state, was imprisoned along with some of his relatives 
from all of whom heavy penalities were exacted.” He at once rushed to 
Hadiaya on hearing the death of Mai Hasan, the mother of Himmat 
Singh and seized all her property and had it transferred to the state 
treasury. 38 

Ata Ullah Khan complained to Nanu Mai about the high-handed- 
ness of Chuhar Singh of Bhadaur, who had seized a few places of 
Kotla state along with Kanganwal. Nanu Mai proceeded to Kanganwal, 
restrained Chuhar Singh from his further hostilities with Maler-Kotla 
chief and called for an explanation for occupying them without 
the previous sanction of the Maharaja of Patiala. The Sardar submitted 
that his jagir was insufficient for maintenance. Ata Uliah Khan was 
given the area wrested by Bhadaur chief. 39 

In 1789 the Marathas again marched northwards under the 
command of Rane Khan Dadaji and Ali Bahadur Peshwa. Rane Khan 
sent an advanced guard under Kashi Rao and Baluji Ingle. This force 
was repulsed and pushed back by Tara Singh Gaiba and others in 
April 1789. But Marathas were able to reach Ajror. 40 The financial 
condition of the state was not satisfactory. In this emergency Nanu 
Mai advised the ladies at the palace to leave Patiala for Munak 
or Bhatinda, where they would be in greater safety, till the 
storm had blown over. Nanu Mai wished to buy off the Marathas with 
payment. But Bibi Rajinder Kaur refused to entertain any such idea. 41 
She even asked Nanu Mai that it was his duty as Prime-Minister to make 
arrangements with the invaders apd if necessary to buy them off from 
his own pocket. 42 Nanu Mai had no money to pay to the Marathas. 
He made another request to the Rani for the payment, if not paid, as 
a consequence, Patiala would certainly be attacked. But she again 
refused. The Diwan’s policy of appeasement of the Marathas was 
considered to be an act of disloyality. 43 She was determined to take. 


37. Banerjee, p. 183. 
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immediate action to counteract it and sent an officer to seize Devi 
Ditta, the Diwan’s son, whom she placed in confinement as a guarantee 
for his father’s good conduct. 44 Diwan then openly went over to the 
Marathas with a view to gaining power and at once persuaded Dadaji to 
march to Patiala. 45 A strong force of some thirty thousand Maratha horse 
and foot under Jiwa Dada Bakhshi marched to the village of Suhlar 
within two miles of the town of Patiala. 46 But the Patiala princess 
was firm like a rock. Unsuccessful in getting any money from her, the 
Marathas moved to Saifabad. But the fort of Saifabad was stoutly 
defended by Gulab Kali, wife of late Maharaja Amar Singh. Rani 
Rajinder Kaur also sent forces from Patiala. For a month and a 
half skirmishes frequently took place between the Patiala forces and the 
Marathas. 47 The leaders on either side were unwilling to come to a 
complete rupture. In the course of negotiations it was agreed that Bibi 
Rajinder Kaur would meet Mahadji Sindhia himself at Mathura and 
personally settle the question of tribute from Patiala. 48 The Marathas 
then commenced their return march with Rani Rajinder Kaur in their 
train. 49 Thus the Maratha expedition under Rane Khan failed to achieve 
any of his cherished objectives. He could neither reduce Patiala 
and other Sikh chiefs nor extract any permanent tribute from them. 
Rajinder Kaur came back to find Raja Sahib Singh turned against 
her due to the instigation of his supporters that her growing power 
was a danger to his safety and dignity. 50 She wanted to see Sabib 
Singh but he avoided. She could not tolerate this insult and took to 
bed and died in Patiala after a short illness in 1791 . 61 Nanu Mai 
accompanied the Marathas upto Karnal, where he induced them, on 
consideration of his services, to realease him, and take his son Devi 
Ditta with them instead. 52 

The acts of Nanu Mai annoyed Raja Sahib Singh. He ordered for 
the confiscation of the horses in the stable of the Diwan in Dhodian. 
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His son, Narinder Rai, Tehsildar of Barnala and Hadiaya, was impri- 
soned and his property was seized and distributed among the faithful 
servents of the state. 63 Ditta Mai, Qiledar, another son of the Diwan, 
decided to oppose the occupation of Akalgarh fort but his troops 
refused to support him in his design. The commander was arrested 
after small strife and four lakhs of rupees were plundered. 64 Sahib 
Singh also besieged the fort of Ghanaur, which was under the control 
of Jugi Mai, nephew of Diwan, and all his property was seized. Not 
only the property of the Diwan was confiscated but also that of his 
relatives and his men were deprived of office and kept in confinement. 
When Nanu Mai heard of all this he sought refuge with Karm Singh of 
Shahabad. 65 But unaware of the treachery of Karam Singh, Nanu Mai 
was busy negotiating with Diwan Singh Landa and Gurdit Singh 
Dhaliwal for assistance in. recovering his position. He was able to 
collect small force and with it he marched to Ghanaur. His allies 
deserted him and the troops melted away. He made his way to Kaithal 
where he got asylum in the village of Ch irak. 56 

Now the prospect for Nanu Mai was dark and dismal. His hope 
was pinned on Nawab Ata-ullah Khan of Kotla. The navmb was not 
favourably dispensed towards Patiala as many of his villages had been 
occupied by Sahib Singh of Patiala. So nawab at the instance of the 
Diwan attacked Khanpur, where they suffered a defeat at the hands of the 
Patiala forces which were assisted by the chiefs of Bhadaur and Malod. 
Realising his folly the nawab approached Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala 
with presents. The. Raja restored friendly relation with the nawab , 67 

Diwan Nanu Mai did not long survive the frustration of all his 
hopes and died at Maler Kotla in Katik Vadi Dasmi Samat 1848 
(November 21, 179 1). 58 

Nanu Mai was a man of harsh and overbearing character. His 
pride of power blinded him to such a degree that he did not scruple to 


53. Griffin, op. cit., p. 65; Bannerjee, op. cit., p. 186. 

54. Ibid. 

55. Tazkirah, p. 61; Muhammad Hassan Khan, p. 147; Gian SiDgh, p. 578. 

56. Banerjee, pp. 186-87 ; Griffin, p. 66. 

57. Ibid. 

58. This date is taken from the official note p. 72, the Maratha Vakil at Delhi 
writing in May 1790 reported the death of Nanu Mai. Presumably he referred to 
his fall from power. See Parasnis, D.B. Dilli-yethil Marathianchi Raj-Karnen, 
II, letter No. 12, cited in Banerjee, op. cit., p. 188 foot note. 
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wound the religious susceptibilities of the Sikh sardars by deliberately 
smoking his huka in audience with them. 59 

He misused his position. He employed his sons and relatives to 
the lucrative posts of the state. So jealous was he olj his authority 
that he could not suffer the smallest pretention to powjer or influence 
derived from any other source but his favour. Basant Rai, qiledar of 
Mardanpur, to whom, the Maharaja Sahib Singh and Bibi Rajinder 
Kaur were kind, was removed from the office on the pretext that the 
tehsildar of the place had brought against him a suit for rupees 500. 
The man was actuated by personal grudge and was mulcted of 
21000 rupees and was not reinstated' inspite of the intercession of 
the Maharaja and Bibi Rajinder Kaur. 60 Similarly horse was refused by 
Narinder Rai to the Maharaja, which he desired. 61 There were many 
men to fan the flame against the unpopular Diwan and his family; 
among them was Suman Singh and Albel Singh. Thus there grew a 
cluster of men around the young Maharaja who resenting the Diwan’s 
monopoly of power and arrogance of conduct lost no opportunity to pri- 
son his mind. 62 They even exploited the situation by giving it a colour of 
intrigue when he was negotiating with the Marathas for the safety and in- 
tegrity of the state. Rani Rajinder Kaur also convinced of his dishonesty. 
Diwan Nanu Mai join the camp of the Marathas temporarily and later 
on left them which lowered him in the estimation of the Marathas. His 
friend Himmat Bahadur Gossian called him a cheat. 63 The feeling of 
resentment was manifest among the relatives of the Maharaja’s mother 
and step mothers who thought that the power monopolized by the 
Diwanrightfully belonged to them from which they had been debarred 
his by machinations. 61 

Nanu MaTs great services to the Patiala state were indisputable. 
He bad saved the state from disaster, after the death of Maharaja Amar 
Singh, when every neighbouring chief was ready to dismember it, and 
when feudatories and subjects were in open revolt. 


59. 

Banerjee, op. eit. 

, p. 185. 

60. 

Ibid. 


61. 

Ibid. 


62. 

Griffin, pp. 61-2 ; 

; Banerjee, pp. 185-86. 

63. 

Banerjee, op. cit. 

„ 188. 

64. 

Griffin, op. cit., 

p. 69. 
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“Place and Wealth and Power” : Elite-Group Rivalries 
as a decisive factor in the Conquest of Multan, 1848-49 
J. Royal Rosebery, III* 

“He [Diwan Mulraj] was surrounded by relatives, friends and 
troops who depended upon him for place and wealth and power 
[emphasis added], and who saw in a new Governor nothing but 
ruin to themselves. They determined to force Mul Raj to rebel, 
for his victory would enrich them, and his defeat could not be 
more injurious to them than his resignation.”.,. Sir Lepel Griffin 
and C.F. Massey, The Punjab Chiefs : Historical and Biographical 
Notices of the Principal Families in the Lahore and Rawalpindi 
Divisions of the Panjab (2 vols. ; Lahore, 1890), II, p. 167. 

The campaign against Diwan Mulraj, rebellious Governor of Multan 
Province in the Punjab, is best remembered for feats of derring-do by 
Herbert Edwardes, a young Political Officer of the East India Company. 
There was, however, considerably more than “blood and thunder” to 
the story. This conflict was essentially a power struggle between two 
local elites, even though each had outside allies. The Muslim warrior and 
religious classes that had been supreme in the region prior to the Sikh 
conquest of 1818 were arrayed against Hindu mercantile and official 
elements that had risen to power under the Sikh suzerainty. Muslims 
were assisted by the Company and Hindus by Khalsa warriors. 

It is a striking fact that the battle for Multan was not initially a 
Hindu-Muslim confrontation. On the contrary, the .■ insurrection began 
as an outburst by all major local interests including Muslims against 
the thieat to their position represented by a new administration. But 
splits quickly appeared in the insurgent ranks when the Muslim soldiery, 
who had rebelled out of fear of losing their livelihood, discovered they 
could secure employment under the Company by a timely switch of 
allegiances. Moreover, Muslim fighting mei and religious notables 
alike saw that an alliance with the rising British power could lead to the 
restoration of many of the perquisites they had enjoyed in the pre-Sikh 
days. Thus, the attractions of “place and wealth and power” 
accounted not only for the initial Hindu-Muslim entente (as recognized 
by Sir Lepel Griffin in the passage quoted above), but also for its 

•Roseberry Topping. 9596 Two Notch Rd., COLUBIA-SC- 29223, U.S.A. 
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subsequent splintering. 

Muslim assistance contributed materially to the Company’s con- 
quest of Multan. Subsequently the victors rewarded their Muslim allies 
and sought, without much success, to penalize Hindu supporters of the 
rebellion. Government’s policy of alliance with Muslims in war 
and incorporation of them into the power structure in peace was a 
decided success, as evidenced during the 1857 Revolt when the Multani 
Muslim elite rallied solidly behind the authorities. 

The sprawling, arid and sparsely-populated province of Multan 
occupied the southwestern two-fifths of the Land of Five Rivers-equi- 
valent to the later British Districts of Multan, Montgomery, Lyallpur, 
Jhang, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan. Its agricultural heartland 
consisted of a triangular area bounded by the rivers Ravi, Chenab and 
Sutlej. 1 This fertile core contained the provincial capital and metropolis, 
the ancient fortress city of Multan. Situated at the intersection of two 
historic trade routes, 2 this town was a major centre of caravan 
commerce. Built of crumbling mud brick and ringed by lush groves 
of fruit trees, Multan lay on the left bank of the Chenab not far above 
that stream’s confluence with the Sutlej. Its principal landmarks were 
the tombs of two widely-revered Muslim saints, of the Delhi Sultanate 
era— Bahawal Haq and his grandson Rukn-i-Alm. Their lofty domes, 
sheathed with glistening blue and white titles, rose above the ramparts 
of the citadel and were visible for iniles around. 

The population of Multan Province predominantly Muslim. Small 
but powerful elite groups claiming foreign origin formed the apex of 
the Muslim social pyramid. 3 Two broad classes could be distinguished : 
(1) a warrior elite composed of Pathans and Baluchis ; and (2) a 
religious elite made up of Sayyids and Qureshis. The power of the 
first group rested on the sword, whereas the second derived its authority 


1. Due to the proximity of three rivers this agricultural core (Contained a high pro- 
portion of rich alluvial land and was readily irrigable by canals and wells (in this 
parched region irrigation was the sine qua non of agriculture). 

2. These were : (1) the East-West caravan track between Northern India and 

Central Asia; and (2) the North-South water route fro|m Upper Punjab to the 
Sind coast via the rivers of the Indus Basin. 

3. Based on somewhat later British statistics, it may be conjectured that during 
the period under consideration the population of Multan province was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. Muslim. In turn, elite elements constituted perhaps 10 per 
cent, of the Muslim community. 
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from spiritual power {bark at). Being hereditary, barkat could be 

wielded by descendants of prestigeous saints who themselves had no 
claims to saintliness. Multan city was a stronghold of Muslim pirs 
(spiritual guides), so much so that mendicant holy men and the graves 
of bygone saints were ironically listed as two of that town’s four leading 
“attractions” (the other two being dust and heat). The bulk of the 
Muslim population consisted of agricultural or pastoral Jats. Generally 
lacking in cohesion or assertiveness, they tended to follow the lead of 
warrior and religious elites. 

The minority Hindu community monopolizing the money-lending 
and shopkeeping professions. Hindus supplied most of the petty officials 
under Muslim rulers and broke into the higher ranks of administration 
under the Sikhs. In addition they frequently gained control of agri- 
cultural land and managed it with great skill. Most of Multani Hindus 
belonged to the Arora caste which was native to the region, but a few 
were Khatri immigrant from eastern Punjab. 4 

II 

In the previous section the contenders for local power in 1848-49 
were introduced. The seeds of this conflict were sown during' the 
period of the Sikh rule in Multan. (1818-46) and sprouted during the era 
of indirect British rule of Punjab (1846-48). 

At the beginning of the Nineteenth Century Multan Province was 
fragmented into a number of feuding principalities. Multan city itself 
and the adjacent countryside were controlled by a Pathan dynasty 
related to the Durrani monarchs of Afghanistan. All this, however, was 
soon to change. In 1818, after an epic siege, Multan city fell to the 
armies of Ranjit Singh and by 1831 the entire province had been 
brought under Sikh domination. Diwan Sawan Mai, a man of remark- 
able administrative and political skills, served as Nazim (Governor) of 
Multan from 1821 till his assassination in 1844. Sawan Mai’s son and 
successor Diwan Mulraj ruled through the tumultuous years of the 
Anglo-Sikh Wars until his defeat and capture by the East India Com- 
pany in 1849. 

Sawan Mai was required to pay' 2.2 million rupees yearly into the 
Sikh Kingdom’s treasury and did so scrupulously in order to avoid 


4. Though related to the Aroras, Khatris ranked higher in the Hindu caste system. 
They entered Multan as officials under the aegis of the great Provincial Governor, 
Diwan Sawan Mai, a Khatri himself. 
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giving his enemies at court an excuse to move against him. Otherwise 
he was virtually an independent sovereign. A consummate political 
lightrope walker, Sawan Mai, contrived for more than two decades to 
conciliate all major interest groups in his province while fending off the 
intrigues of formidable foes in Lahore (the Dogra brothers Dhian Singh 
and Gulab Singh). In Multan the Nazim’s strategy was to give every 
faction enough to keep it reasonably content, while not allowing any 
one to wax powerful enough to threaten the others or himself, with a 

united Province behind him Sawan Mai was able to face down his 
enemies at court. 

Unquestionably, the long-submerged Hindu community prospered 
mightily under Sawan Mai while the old Muslim ruling classes suffered 
an eclipse. Having perforce kept a low profile for many centuries, 
Hindus now waxed self-confident and assertive. Sikh-held towns were 
observed to be more prosperous-looking and cleaner than others 
because, “the Hindus, always the principal inhabitants, felt themselves at 
liberty to display their wealth, whereas under the Mahomedan masters 
they were studious to conceal it .” 5 A notable instance of Hindus rack- 
ing up gains at the expense of their former overlords occurred in the 
old Pathan domains around Multan city. Prior to the Sikh occupation 
the Pathan nobles were absentee zamindars (“superior proprietors” in 
later British nomenclature) receiving on an average one-sixth of the 
produce of their holdings. They dwelt in Multan city at the court of 
their Nawab, entrusting the collection of their rents to Hindu village 
accountants ( patwaris ). After the fall of Multan the Pathan chiefs fled 
the country, leaving their holdings in charge of patwaris or the cultiva- 
tors themselves. When harvest time came round again the exiled nobles 
sent emissaries back to collect their dues. But patwaris and cultivators 
flatly refused to disgorge, and rang down the curtain on discussion by 
warning the unwelcome visitors to “fly for God’s sake or the Sikhs 
would murder them .” 6 This account, derived in later years from the 
Pathans themselves, revealed the significant fact that they constituted 
an unproductive class of revenue absorbers which, devoid of local roots, 
was easily dealt out of the picture, apparently unmourned by anyone. 

Despite the Hindu upsurge, Sawan Mai took pains to placate once- 
dominant Muslim groups. Multani Pathans, who made excellent soldiers, 

5. Charles Masson, Narrative of Various Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, the 
Panjab & Kalat (4 Vols., London, 1844), Vol. I, p. 30. 

6- India Office Records (10R), India Political Consultations, 1850, Range 198, 
Vol. 67: Consultation 20 of 15 February 1850. 
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were recruited extensively for the mainly-Muslim provincial army 
(consisting of eight Musalman battalions as against only two of 
Sikhs). In dealing with the class of influential pirs, the Diwan moved 
cautiously. Although their emoluments bestowed by previous govern- 
ments were curtailed in the interest of economy, enough was left to 
enable them to live comfortably. 

After giving all due credit to Sawan Mai’s statesmanship, one must 
acknowledge that his rapport with Muslims was fragile since it depend- 
ed ultimately on the circumstance that he was operating “the only 
game in town.” Multani Pathans would clearly have preferred to serve 
a Muslim overlord, for after the fall of Multan in 1818 they scattered 
far and wide across South-West Punjab seeking employment with the 
surviving Muslim rulers of the area. Only when the expanding the Sikh 
empire had absorbed the entire province Pathans did take service with 
Sawan Mai in large numbers. 7 The Muslim religious leadership was 
compelled to acquiesce in Sawan Mai’s dominion because its members 
had given hostages to fortune. These “hostages” comprised the tombs 
of their sainted ancestors, which generated a major portion of their in- 
comes in the form of the offerings of multitudes of pilgrims. 8 Said 
tombs being non-portable, no pirs elected to flee to the hills so as to 
preach jihad against the “infidel” Sikhs. If, however, a viable alterna- 
tive to Hindu-Sikh supremacy was to materialize, Sawan Mai’s successor 
might not be able to count upon the Muslim backing or acquiescence. 

Shortly after taking office Diwan Mulraj found himself confronted 
with the Company’s Raj, which had acquired a preponderant voice in 
the Lahore Durbar as a result of the First Anglo-Sikh War (1845-46). 
The new overlords were bent on centralizing and standardizing the 
loosely-knit Sikh polity. This drive evoked the strongest opposition in 


7. As a case in point Ghulam Mustafa Khan Khakwani— who was to play a pivotal 
role in the events of 1848-49— began his official career in Bahawalpur State, 
only entering Sawan Mai’s employ after )831 when the confiscation of 
Bahawalpur holdings west of the Sutlej by Ranjit Singh severely reduced oppor- 
tunities for employment in that principality. 

8. The Sufi pirs of Multan, like their counterparts in late Seventeenth Century 
Bijapur, had evolved into a landed elite integrated into the Islamic establishmenf 
and dependent upon state patronage. See, Richard M. Eaton, “The Sufis of 
Bijapur, 1300—1700” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation. University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1972), pp. 210-13. 
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Multan, traditionally the most autonomous of the Sikh, provinces. 

The British officials were wont to regard Mulraj as the main obstacle 
to bringing Multan into line. John Lawrence waxed indignant that the 
Nazim had “so long enjoyed sovereign power in Multan that he forgets 
the duties of a subject, and when he dares not openly refuse obedience, 
delays, and hesitates to comply.’’ 9 In fact Mulraj was merely the tip 
of an iceberg : the provincial military and official classes had a vested 
interest in local autonomy since many of them stood to lose their 
positions under a more centralized regime. A new broom always sweeps 
clean, 

Mulraj’s position began to deteriorate when the British represen- 
tatives in Lahore asserted the right to review and overrule his adminis- 
trative and judicial decisions. This continual second-guessing under- 
mined the Nazim's standing in the eyes of his subjects until the task of 
governing became too great a trial for him. Consequently, he handed 
in his resignation in December 1847 to take effect the following 
April. 10 The transfer of power was not to be uneventful. By under- 
cutting Mulraj the Company had unleashed disruptive forces which it 
would now have to reckon with. 

Ill 

In mid-April 1848 two political officers, Patrick Vans Agnew and 
Lieutenant James Anderson, arrived at Multan city to take over charge 
of the administration. They were accompanied by a strong contingent 
of Durbar soldiers (1300 men)< The size of the escort excited alarm in 
the provincial troops who suspected, quite accurately as it happened, 
that many of them were to be discharged to make room for the new- 
comers. Local civil officials may also have feared for their places, 
since at least three “lean and hungry” job-seekers are known to have 
followed in the Englishmen’s train. 11 

9. Acting Resident John Lawrence to Government of India, November 16, 1847, 
in United Kingdom, Parliament, Papers Relating to the Punjab, 1847-49- 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, May 1849 
(London, n.d.), p. 94. 

10. For more background on Mulraj’s resignation, see : J. Royal Roseberry, “The 
Administration of Multan, 1818 — 1881 : A Study of Local Society and Imperial 
Rule in Punjab.” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1977J pp. 14-42. 

11. The existence of these three is known simply because they testified for the 
prosecution at the trial of Mulraj. There could well have been more. Sita 
Ram Kohli (ed.). Trial ofDiwan Mul Raj (Patiala, 1971), pp. 41, 50, 70, 148, 
Appendix B, xiii. 
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Vans Agnew aggravated an already-ticklish situation by his high- 
handed conduct at a meeting with Mulraj on April 18. The Nazim 
was nonplussed to be informed that he not only would have to produce 
his revenue accounts for the past ten years but also answer any compl- 
aints by Multanis against his conduct in office. Although the English- 
man subsequently moderated his demands, the damage had already 
been done. As a senior British official commented : 

...a body of followers and soldiery, sensitive on the honour of their 
Governor and unaccustomed to the forms of office in the British 
Provinces might have been excited by the reports of the abrupt and 
imperious bearing of Mr. Agnew on the day of his arrival, when 
. his proceedings exhibit more of the prompt and decided tone of an 
Englishman of business, going about the ejectment of a lessee, than 
the delicate and cautious conduct of a military diplomatist, who 
with cautious determination would first have placed his position 
beyond peril, and have proceeded then to take up open questions 
of old accounts, and of suits of petitioners which necessarily are 
very sore subjects in the Eastern world. 12 

On the morning of April 19, a spear-wielding fanatic wounded Vans 
Agnew as he was leaving the citadel. In the prevailing climate of unrest, 
this spontaneous act of violence sufficed to trigger a general insurrection. 
Shortly after the assault on Vans Agnew, a party of Multani cavalrymen 
(jwarj) set upon Lieutenant Anderson with their swords and injured 
him seriously. Next the entire Multan garrison rose in mutiny. The 
following day the Durbar escort went over to the rebels, 13 and the 
wounded Englishmen were murdered in their quarters by a mob of 
Multani troops and towns-people. Although Mulraj’s role in all this 
has been hotly debated, the weight of the evidence indicates that the 
Diwan did his utmost to restrain his troops but to no avail. 11 A.fter the 
deaths of the Political Officers, the Nazim seems to have concluded that 
his only hope lay in, a successful rebellion since the Government of 
India was highly unlikely to heed bis protestations of innocence. 


12. Grounds of the Court’s Judgment, by C.G. Mansel, President of the Court, 
Ibid., p. 182. 

13. At this time the Khalsa army was generally disaffected towards British dominance 
in the Punjab. 

14. For a summary of the evidence on this point see. Introduction, Triil of Diwan 
Mul Raj, pp. 6-10, 21-23. 
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Accordingly, Mulraj accepted leadership of the revolt and defended his 
province with skill and resolution. 

IV 

The official British interpretation of the Multan upheaval, which 
gelled quite early in the rebellion, was that it was almost exclusively the 
doing of the Hindus and the Sikhs. As will be seen below, there were 
, compelling political reasons for exonerating the Multani Muslims. How- 
ever, there is abundant testimony that Muslims participated wholeheart- 
edly in the initial outbreak. Although a Dogra Hindu wounded Vans 
Agnew, the wars who cut down Lieutenant Anderson were described 
as “Afghans, Mazhabis and Sikhs .” 15 A vignette of the scene when the 
mutinous provincial soldiery urged Mulraj to lead them depicts men 
of three faiths swearing fidelity to the Diwan on the most potent 
symbols of their respective religions : Pathans on the Koran, Sikhs on 
the Granth (their scriptures), and the Hindus on Ganges water . 16 The 
mob that burst into the wounded officers’ quarters reportedly included, 
“soldiers Hindus, Musalmans, Pathans, Sikhs, sweepers {mazhabis ). ” 1 ’ 
Although a mazhabi (untouchable) Sikh was eventually executed for 
the murder of Vans Agnew, there was really no reliable evidence as to 
who in that turbulent throng actually struck the fatal blow. 

This is an opportune place at which to analyze the motives of 
the three principal groups participating in the insurrection and to 
indicate where lay the Achilles’ Heel of the movement. Over the long 
haul, local Hindus comprised the most steadfast partisans of the 
rebellion. This was understandable, since this class had benefitted the 
most from the rule of the Sawan Mai family and stood to lose the most 
from its downfall. Herbert Edwardes (a perceptive observer when 
political considerations did not interfere) aptly diagnosed the revolt as 
“indeed... a Bunyah rebellion with a Sikh insurrection grafted onto it .” 18 
He was astonished at “these men of the pen buckling on the sword, 
Moolraj’s rebellion has made all the Kuthrees mad .” 19 Clearly Edwardes 
shared the common misconception that Khatris were a “non-martial” 


15. Deposition of Wazir Aii Khan, ibid.. Appendix B, x. 

16. Testimony of Raizada Tulsi Ram, ibid., p. 112. 

17. Testimony of Qutb Shah, ibid., p. 53. 

18. Herbert B. Edwardes, A Year on the Punjab Frontier in 1848-49 (2 vols. ; Lahore, 
1964), II, p. 353. 

19. Ibid., II, p. 243. 
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race with no business taking up the sword . 20 

In addition to self-interest, many Hindus were actuated by a 
genuine loyalty to their Nazim. A British Political Officer noted with 
surprise that the “adherents of Moolraj do not seem to be aware that 
in fighting with a rebellious master they are fighting against the State, 
on the contrary they all seem to regard Moolraj, and not the Maharajah, 
as their legitimate master. The last words of Loonga Mull [a district 
head, executed on a charge of “treason” to the Lahore Kingdom] were, 
‘this is what I get for my nimalc hallallee (loyalty to his salt ).” 21 

The Sikhs, though furnishing much of the military muscle for the 
uprising, did not feel any deep commitment to Mulraj or Multan. 
Rather, they were impelled by a quasi-nationalistic resentment of.British 
dominion in Punjab and joined Mulraj’s revolt because it afforded the 
best chance then available of striking a, blow at the enemy. When a 
major Khalsa rebellion culminating in the Second Anglo-Sikh War 
broke out in eastern Punjab, many of Mulraj’s Sikhs streamed away to 
join the main struggle . 22 

Multani Pathans constituted the weakest link in the insurgent 
chain. Although they took up arms as enthusiastically as anyone, they 
did so for very narrow reasons. Mercenaries who knew no trade but 
soldiering, they feared that a new administration would have no use for 
them . 23 On first hearing of the outbreak, Herbert Edwardes concluded : 
...the whole disturbance at Mooltan has originated in the dread 
of the Dewan’s Pathan troops of being thrown out of employ. 


20. A more discerning contemporary of Edwardes noted that Khatris frequently 
followed martial pursuits and that Ranjit Singh’s best general, Hari Singh Nalwa, 
was of that caste- See, Joseph Davey Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs: 
From the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej (3rd. ed. ; New Delhi, 
1966), p. 13. 

21. Lieutenant Edward Lake to Lahore Resident Frederic Currie, August 4, 1848, 
in Ganda Singh (ed.), Private Correspondence Relating to the Anglo-Sikh Wars 
(Amritsar, 1955), p. 338. 

22. Herbert Edwardes to Frederic Currie, 11 Oct., 1848, ibid., p. 291. 

23. Their fears were not groundless. Warriors of the traditional Indian pattern 
tended to get short shrift under the British system. As John Lawrence observed, 
“the soldier longs for native rule. He is not fit or inclined for our service. 
His trade is gone ; he is too old or lazy to learn a new one. Crowds of irregular 
horse and footmen a re thrown out of employment and swell the number of the 
discontented.’’ Quoted in R. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (2 vol.; 
London, 1885), Vol. I, p. 191. 
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Mooltan was the last asylum left to their class of soldiers, and if 
discharged thence there is now no court to which they can resort. 

1 In such a position it is quite characteristic of them to mount the 
stilts of honour and die as becomes Puthans. 24 
Clearly, the Pathan warriors would be open to an arrangement 
which guaranteed them continued employment under new patrons. 

V 

Lieutenant Herbert B. Edwardes was the closest British represen- 
tative to the scene of rebellion, being encamped right across the Indus 
from Multan province. This political officer was just the type of 
“military diplomatist” that the unfortunate Vans Agnew was not. He 
s justly celebrated for first rounding up a motley army of Frontier 
Pathans and Baluchis, and then leading it successfully against the 
insurgents. It cannot be emphasized too strongly, however, that 
Edwardes could not have succeeded without the aid of powerful local 
forces, forces that threw in with the Englishman for their own reasons. 

At the very beginning of his campaign, Edwardes formed a fruitful 
partnership with Faujdar Khan Alizai, a Pathan whose father had fallen 
in the defense of Multan city in 1818. Faujdar became the Englishman’s 
principal lieutenant and rendered notable services. Being acquainted 
with every mercenary on either bank of the Indus, the Pathan was 
instrumental in recruiting twenty or thirty Pathan and Baluchi chieftains 
with some three-thousand swordsmen. 25 Once an army was raised, 
Faujdar maintained order among a host “drawn from the wildest tribes 
on the Indus, many of them hostile to each other and all regarding 
plunder and revenge as moral duties.” 26 Moreover, as a relative of many 
of Mulraj’s Pathan officers he served as a go-between in crucial 
negotiations with them. 27 

An important break in the political-military situation occurred in 
early May 1848, when a Pathan envoy from Mulraj, Ghulam Mustafa 


24. Entry of April 24, 1848, in Punjab Government, Political Diaries of Lieut. 
H.B. Edwardes, Assistant to the Resident at Lahore , 1847-49 f Allahabad, 1911), 
p. 320. 

25. Edwardes to Resident Currie, April 27, 1848, Punjab Parliamentary Papers, 
p. 153. 

26. Hebert Edwardes to Secretary, Punjab Board of Administration, 9 Oct., 1849 ; 
IQR, Board of Control’s Collections, Vol. 2386 (1849-50) ; Collection to 
Political Draft 916 of 1850, Vol. VIII, pp. 13-16. 

27. Edwardes to Currie, April 27, 1848, Punjab Parliamentary Papers, p. 153. 

\ ' ' 
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Khan Khakwani, sought an audience with Herbert Edwardes. Edwardes 
granted him an interview on the advice of Faujdar Khan, who declared 
that Ghulam Mustafa would not have come unless he had something 
important to divulge. It soon became apparent that the emissary had 
a hidden agenda. After a pro forma statement of Mulraj’s case, Ghulam 
Mustafa revealed that he bore a secret commission from the Nazim's 
Pathan troops to negotiate a separate peace. In exchange for assurances 
of honourable employment under the British and a hearing for their 
claims to estates allegedly stolen with the connivance of Sawan Mai, the 
Pathans were prepared to quit Mulraj’s service and observe neutrality 
in the struggle. They could not, however, take up arms against their 
employer since this would be dishonourable. Edwardes gave the required 
guarantees, justifying his action on the grounds that, “the guilt of our 
countrymen’s blood was upon the Sikh and Hindoo portion of the 
garrison, and that the Pathans had contributed no more towards the 
rebellion than they could now counter-balance by their defection.” 28 
This abrupt about-face from Edwardes’ earlier conclusions about the 
causes of the revolt was doubtless the result of expediency. As a lohe 
Englishman facing a rebellious Province, he could not afford to be too 
choosy about accepting allies. 

The turning point of the campaign came at the battle of Kineyre 
(June 18, 1848), 29 where Edwardes’ forces in conjunction with those of 
the Nawab of Bahawalpur decisively defeated the Multan army. It 
was noteworthy that Mulraj’s Pathan cavalry held aloof from the fray 
while his Sikhs and Gurkhas were over-whelmed. 30 Edwardes’ 
diplomacy was bearing fruit. 

After Kineyre Mulraj’s Pathans deserted en masse . Moreover these 
warriors openly enlisted under Edwardes’ banner despite their prior 
protestations that honor forbad such a step. 31 These new recruits, 


28. Year on the Frontier, II, p. 160. 

29. This battle was fought just east of the Chenab in the southern portion of present- 
day Multan District. 

30. Edwardes to Currie, June 22, 1848, Punjab Parliamentary Papers, p. 223. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, the Pathans wore tamarisk branches in their turbans as a 
signal to Edwardes’ men that they were friends. 

31. The most likely explanation for this apparent change of heart is that the Pathans’ 
earlier fence-sitting had been inspired by nothing more than a desire to see 
which side the fortunes of war would favour before committing themselves 
irrevocably. 
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conspicuous among whom was Ghulam Mustafa Khan Khakwani, were 
of substantial assistance to the Company’s forces during the remainder 
of the campaign. For example, during the siege of Multan city the 
besiegers deemed it vital to dam the mouths of the numerous canals 
around the fortress lest Mulraj drown them out by breaking the canal 
banks at high water season. After regular military engineers failed at 
this task, Ghulam Mustafa Khan, a noted irrigation expert, was called 
in and succeeded. 32 

In reporting the defection of Mulraj’s Pathans after Kineyre, when 
the campaign still had many months to run, Herbert Edwardes gave a 
hint of future policy towards the Muslim warrior classes : “I have 
treated them all kindly; admire their race (as natives go); and shall be 
glad when these troubles subside to see them entertained in a body as a. 
Musalman check upon Sikh disaffection.” 33 

The Muslim religious elite also aided the Company in 1848-49, as 
the case of Shah Mahmud Qureshi illustrated. 34 Shah Mahmud, 1 
Makhdum (custodian) of the Bahawal Haq and Rukn-i-Alm shrines, 
stood pre-eminent among the pirs of Multan city. At the time of the 
First Afghan War a roving British Political Agent had observed that 
Bahawal Haq was the most revered pir of Sind, Baluchistan and Punjab, 
and that his tomb also attracted pilgrims from the remotest parts of 
Khorasan (i.e., Afghanistan) and India. 35 Given the hereditary nature 
of barkat, much of this saint’s prestige had rubbed off on his descendant 
Shah Mahmud. During the Multan Rebellion Makhdum Shah Mahmud 
furnished intelligence to the Company’s forces as well as performing 
other valuable, though unspecified, services. 36 Clearly, the position of 
the family shrines within the citadel itself would have afforded Shah 
Mahmud . ample opportunity to gather important intelligence. 


32. Herbert Edwardes to Punjab Board of Administration, Oct. 9, 1849; IOR, 
Board of Control’s Collections, Vol. 2386 (1849-50) ; Collection to the Political 

- Draft 916 of 1850, Vol. VIII, pp. 32-34. 

33. Edwardes to Currie, July 13, 1848, Ganda Singh, Private Correspondence, pp. 
236-37. 

34. Representatives of the other two leading pir families of Multan city, the 
Gardezis and Gilanis, assisted the British as well. 

35. A.C. Gordon, Assistant Political Agent, to Secretary, Government of India, 
July 7, 1839 ; NAI, Foreign (Secret), Proceedings, No. 81 (A) of Oct. 2, 1839, 
pp. 22-4. 

36. Herbert Edwardes’ Memorandum of Nov. 30, 1849,ylfoR, India Political 
Consultations, Range 199, Vol. 14, Cons. 45 of Oct. 4, 1850. 
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Furthermore, it is not unlikely that he used his influence to induce 
Mulraj’s Muslim troops to switch sides. 37 

In perusing the official records, one cannot help being struck by the 
vague nature of the services for which Shah Mahmud and other pirs 
were subsequently rewarded. By contrast, the contributions of Muslim 
warrior chiefs in the form of contingents of fighting men, distinguished 
conduct in particular engagements, etc., are set forth in great detail. 
The most probable explanation for this anomaly is that the pirs’ power 
was rooted in their influence over the hearts and minds of men, which, 
does not lend itself easily to quantitative analysis. A sceptic might 
have been tempted to remark “how many divisions has Bahawal Haq?” 
but such sceptics sometimes have been rudely surprised. After ail, 
how many divisions did Ayatollah Khomeni have at the outset? To 
the Company, like its Sikh predecessors, the keepers of the shrines were 
evidently something of an enigma — one that it was more politic to 
mildly propitiate than to directly challenge. 

VI 

Subsequent to the Annexation of the Punjab (March 1849), 38 the 
Government of India proposed to reward its friends and punish its foes 
in former Multan Province. The first half of this policy did not 
present any problems. Muslim military allies were remunerated 
generously and their services kept on tap for future emergencies. Muslim 
religious dignitaries were also cultivated. On the other hand, an attempt 
to penalize the Hindu community of Multan city for its support of the 
rebellion fizzled ignominiously. 

In October 1849 Herbert Edwardes submitted proposals to the 


37. Herbert Edwardes remarked in another connection that “the uttra-Muhommudan 
races on the Indus’’ deemed Multan Fort impregnable owing to “the charm shed 
over it by the. ..sacred shrines of Shah Rookn Alum and Bhawal Huk, “(Year 
on the Frontier, II, p. 16). The exhortations of these saints’ earthly representative 
would doubtless have carried considerable weight with the Muslim soldiery. 

38. When the Second Anglo-Sikh War broke out in earnest (September, 1848), 
Multan became a sideshow. Multan city fell after a bitter siege in January 1849. 
Mulraj was convicted of the murders of Vans Agnew and Anderson and 
sentenced to death. However, the Court recommended mercy on grounds he 
had been a victim of circumstances and the Governor-General commuted the 
penalty to life imprisonment beyond the “black water” (kala pani) in Burma, 
The ex-Nazim’s health broke down before he could be sent into exile. He died 
in 1851 on the banks of the Ganges. 
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Punjab Government for rewarding his five principal Multani Pathan 
allies, prominent among whom were Faujdar Khan Alizai and Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan Khakwani. 39 The Punjab Board of Administration, 
while making some changes in Edwardes’ recommendations, agreed 
that substantial awards were in order. On the North-West Frontier, 
“men like these, who, to natural bravery, add ability and local know- 
ledge, can never cease to be of real use to Government.” 40 All five 
chieftains ultimately received generous grants from the Government of 
India. Faujdar Khan got a jagir worth Rs. 4000 per annum and a 
salary of Rs. 400 per month for special services on the Frontier, while 
Ghulam Mustafa Khan was awarded a cash pension of Rs. 2000 yearly 
and a garden at Multan city , 41 

The munificent grants to the above chieftains, in addition to 
rewarding them for past services, put them so to speak on retainer in case 
their ability and influence should be needed again. This proved a far- 
sighted policy. For instance, Faujdar Khan served with distinction as 
the Government India’s envoy in Kabul from 1854 to 1856 and again 
from 1857 to 1859 (including the perilous days of the sepoy 
rebellions). 42 

In attaching the principal Multani chiefs to it, the Government of 
India also acquired a hold on the allegiances of their compatriots. 
The Multani Pathans comprised a tightly-knit body of military settlers, 
most of whom were clansmen or retainers of the leading families. 43 

A part of the post-war settlement two-thousand men of Ewardes’ 
wartime levies were kept in service. This was as much a political as a 


39. The other chieftains were : (1) Sadik Muhammad Khan Badozai, formerly a 
senior officer of Mulraj’s; (2) Ghulam Sirwar Khan Khakwani, a veteran fron- 
tier mercenary captain; and (3) Ghulam Kasim Khan Alizai, a cousin of Faujdar 
Khan. The last named had proved a brave and skillful battlefield leader, 
though at first Edwardes had looked askance at his “perfumed locks and gossa- 
mer apparel.” 

40. Punjab Eoard of Administration to Government of India, Oct. 24, 1849, IOR, 
Board of Control's' Collections, Vol. 2386 (1849-50); Collection to Political 
Draft.916 of 1850, VIII, pp. 2-6. 

41. Government of India to Punjab Board of Administration, November 8, 1849, 
ibid., VIII, pp. 47-48. Punjab Board to GOI, Dec. 21, 1850, ibid., VIII, pp. 49-52. 

42. Punjab Government, Titled Gentlemen and Chiefs other than Ruling Chiefs 
(Lahore, 1878), pp. 140-41. 

43. Government of India, Army Department, Class Handbooks for the Indian Army ; 
Pathans by Maj. R.T.I. Ridgway, 40th Pathans (Calcutta, 1910), p. 131. 
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purely military measure, being designed to avert a danger foreseen by 
Henry Lawrence in November 1849. After noting that the Frontier 
was quiet because the warrior classes had taken under the British, 
Henry had pointed out that such irregulars could easily turn against 
Government if cast adrift. 44 

It will be recalled that Herbert Edwardes had promised Multani 
Pathans who forsook Mulraj a day in court to prove their claims to 
lost landholdings. There was some official reluctance to reopen cases 
thirty years old, the usual statute of limitations in land cases being 
twelve years. But the Punjab Board of Administration carried the day 
with its argument that, “to restore a large body of influential men to 
their ancestral rights (assuming their claims) and thus to bind them to 
us by ties of gratitude, would be a politic measure.” 45 The Govern- 
ment order sanctioning this departure from usual practice left no doubt 
as to its essentially political character : “to establish the right of a 
party to sue, irrespective of the statute of limitations on the merits of 
his claim to repossession of zamindari property, he must prove that 
he was a Multani Pathan present with Major Edwardes’ force or that 
he is a member of a family of Multani Pathans, some of the members 
of which family were present with Major Edwardes’ force.” 46 

However, desirable politically, the foregoing policy was not always 
economically beneficial or fair to the “inferior proprietors” or 
“cultivators” on the lands concerned. In Multan .district little harm 
was done because the courts were unwilling as a rule to oust those who 
had been in effective control for a generation. In most cases Pathans’ 
suits were compromised by awarding them the small fee in kind called 
haqkasur, amounting to one- twentieth of gross produce, which was 
customarily paid to superior landholders who had lost control of their 
domains. The right to haqkasur did not confer any right to engage 


44. Henry Lawrence to Governor-General, Indus between Kalabagh and Dera 
Ismael Khan, November 1849, India Office Library (IOL), Eur. MSS. E. 85/9. 
Sir H.M. Lawrence Collection, Letterbook for Aug. 1849 — May 1850. 

45. Punjab Board of Administration (PB) to Government of India (GOI), Dec. 21, 
1849 ; IOR, India Political Consultations : Cons- 19 of Feb. 15, 1850. GOI to 
PB, Dec. 31, 1849, Ibid., Cons- 21 : Feb. 15, 1850. Ccmmr. M.P. Edgeworth, 
Multan, Division, to PB, Jan. 23, 1850. Ibid., Range 198, Vol. 69, Cons. 132 of 
April 3, 1850. GOI to PB,,Mar. 25, 1850. Ibid., Cons. 133 of Apr. 3, 1850. 

46. Punjab Government, Muzaffargarh District Gazetteer, 1929, Part A (Lahore, 1930), 
p. 229. 
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for the revenue of or to alienate land . In Muzaffargarh district, how- 
ever, the courts failed to limit the rights restored to Pathans. As a 
result, the industry of the “cultivators” was paralyzed and the “inferior 
proprietors” were reduced to tenants-at-will or ousted entirely. 17 

Pirs, as well as Pathans, shared in the post-annexation distribution 
of favours. Although the prevalent tendency was to severely cut back- 
on revenue assignments and other grants from previous regimes, 
Makhdum Shah Mahmud's allowances emerged practically unscathed. 
Under the Sikhs, the equivalent of Rs. 2200 per year (Rs. 700 from 
land revenue assignments and Rs. 1500 in cash) bad been allocated 
for upkeep of the Qureshi shrines. After deduction of an audience fee 
(nazrana), real income had been Rs. 2030. Shah Mahmud was also- 
zamindar of a canal village which he bad colonized and from which he 
had received one-fourth of the revenue in kind under the former regime. 
At the recommendation of the Punjab Government, in October 1850 the 
Government of India sanctioned an award of Rs. 700 in land revenue 
annually to the shrines in perpetuity and Rs. 1300 in cash annually to 
Shah Mahmud for life. In addition, the Makhdum and his male heirs 
in perpetuity were to receive one-fourth of their village’s total revenue 
(now set at Rs. 134 in cash per annum). 

The Punjab Government also strongly recommended a free gift of 
Rs r 10,000 for the restoration of Bahawal Haq’s tomb which had been 
reduced to ruins by British bombardments during the siege. It was 
contended that, “such an act of grace and favour would be fully appreci- 
ated and long held in remembrance by the Mabomedan population of 
Mooltan and by the pilgrims who yearly visit the shrines.” Nonethe- 
less, Governor-General Dalhousie rejected this proposal with the 
startling comment that, “his Lordship is not aware of any claims 
whatever that can be stated by the Mahomedans of Mooltan to grace 
and favor from us.” 49 

47. Ibid., p. 22.. Multani Pathans recovered thirteen villages in Muzaffargarh. 
“Cultivators” and “inferior proprietors” were terms used loosely and sometimes 
interchangeably. In this part of Punjab both probably referred to a class 
intermediate between zamindars and the actual tillers of the soil. 

48. Herbert Edwardes’ Memorandum of Nov. 30, 1849 ; Commr. Edgeworth to PB, 
Aug. 23, 1850 ; PB to GOI, Sept. 2, 1850 ; IOR, India Political Consultations, 
Range 199, Vol. 14, Cons. 45, 47, 44 of Oct. 4, 1850, GOI to PB,. Sept. 20, 1850. 
Ibid., Cons. 49 of Oct. 4, 1850. 

49. PB to GOI, Sept. 2, 1850, ibid.. Cons. 44 of Oct. 4, 1850. GOI to PB, Sept. 20, 
1850, Ibid., Cons. 49 of Oct. 4, 1850. 
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1 With a view to deterring future sedition, the Government of India 
strove mightily to exact a heavy ransom or fine from the Hindu 
community of Multan city. The Governor-General himself took an 
interest in the matter. But, after a long, tortuous and at times 
farcial exchange of correspondence, Government had to retire with 
empty hands. 

Shortly after the storming of Multan (January 2, 1849), the Prize 
Agent of the victorious army proposed that a ransom be exacted from 
the inhabitants to recompense the officers and men for their exertions. 
On January 20 Governor-General Lord Dalhousie decreed that a fine 
be levied on “determinedly hostile” Multan which, though not 
ruinous, would be heavy enough to deter future uprisings, The fine 
was set at fifteen lakhs of rupees (150,000 pounds sterling) by the 
authorities at Multan. 60 

The Hindu community organized a totally effective campaign of 
passive resistance against all attempts to collect the fine. Nobody 
would admit to having any money; no one would bid for the right to 
collect the revenues of the many Government- owned gardens (said 
revenues were customarily farmed out to private contractors): commerce, 
which had been disrupted by the war, remained at a standstill. 61 

Eventually the district authorities concluded that the levy could not 
be collected. Although skeptical of the local bmias ’ plea of total 
destitution, the Deputy Commissioner declared that “even torture 
would fail to extract one twentieth part of the ransom” and that the 
aggregate wealth of the business community did not equal one-third of 
that amount. 62 In asserting that even torture would avail little, the 
District Officer was indulging in a figure of speech since the British were 
unprepared to use torture on anything like the scale required to get 
results, 63 


50. Major Wheler to Edwardes, Jan. 8, 1849 ; Edwardes to Wheler, Jan. 8, 1849 ; 
Wheler to Edwardes, Jan. 9, 1849; Resident Currie to GOI, Jan. 16, 1849; 
Governor-General’s Minute of Jan. 20, 1849; NAI, Foreign Department (Political 
Branch) Proceedings, No. 234 (A), No. 233 (A), No. 235 (A) of Feb- 24, 1849. 
Deputy Commissioner Hugh James, Multan, to Commr. Edgeworth, May 25, 
1849; IOR, India Secret Proceedings (1849), Vol. 160, Cons. 33 of Aug. 25, 18 9. 

51. Ibid., Vol. 160, Cons. 33 of Aug. 25, 1849. 

52. Ibid. 

53. The Sikhs, who reportedly had no compunction about resorting to Draconian 
methods, had wrested an enormous booty, 40 million rupees by one estimate, 
from Multan in 1818. {Multan Gazetteer, 1923-24, Part A (Lahore, 1927), p. 56.) 
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The Hindu community seems to have caught on very quickly to 
the fact that their new masters, though ferocious enough in battle or 
in a sack immediately following battle, were bound in peacetime by 
rigid forms and procedures. This was a trait which the ruled could 
often exploit to stall or completely frustrate the rulers. In April 1849 
a delegation of Multani banias was found at Lahore petitioning Herbert 
Edwardes for remission of the ransom (as they chose to call it). They 
argued that a ransom (which was traditionally paid to spare a town from 
pillage) could not in justice be demanded from Multan because it 
already had been sacked. This claim was referred to the Multan Deputy 
Commissioner, who was obliged to confirm that the city had indeed 
been thoroughly plundered upon its capture. 64 

In June 1849 the Punjab Government advised the Government of 
India that the entire fine must be speedily remitted if Multan were to 
revive as a center of commerce. Otherwise trade would abandon the city 
for other towns in the region such as Leia, Bahawalpur and Mithankot. 55 

In a minute of 18 July 1849 Lord Dalhousie somewhat querulously 
conceded that the fine would have to be cancelled. His Lordship took 
great pains to stress that this was being done solely because the money 
to pay the sum could not be found, not because he was in any way 
swayed by the arguments of economic expediency advanced by the 
Punjab administration. The Governor-General also took the Commis- 
sioner of Multan Division to task for having maintained in previous 
correspondence that a town that had been sacked should not be made 
to pay ransom. As the exaction was to have been a fine not a ransom, 
the question of whether or not a sack took place was in his Lordship’s 
view immaterial. 56 

VII 

The events of 1857-58 in Multan District 67 merit some mention 

54. PB to Deputy Co mmiss ioner Hugh James, May 1, 1849, IOR, India Secret 
Proceedings, Vol. 160, Cons. 32 of Aug. 25, 1849. James to Commissioner 
Edgeworth, May 25, 1849, Ibid., Cons. 33 of Aug. 25, 1849. 

55. PB to GOI, June 20, 1849, ibid.. Cons. 32 of 25 Aug. 1849. The caravan trade, 
upon which the pre-war prosperity of Multan had been based, was in the hands 
of foreign merchants. They had fled at the outbreak of hostilities and were 
indisposed to return so long as a fine hung over the city. 

56. Governor-General’s Minute of July 18, 1849, ibid., Cons. 34 of Aug. 25, 1849. 

57. Multan District was heir to the most fertile and populous segment of old Multan 
Province— that triangular near— island cradled by the Ravi, Chenab and Sutlej. 
Multan city was now a District and Divisional Headquarters. 
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here, for they constituted something of a postscript to the conflict of 
1848-49. The value of the alliance between Government and the local 
Muslim elite, forged in the earlier struggle, was amply vindicated during 
the 1857 upheaval. Almost without exception, prominent Muslims 
were conspicuously visible on the side of authority. It must be pointed 
out, however, that there was little risk in such ostentatious displays of 
loyalty, since the danger to British supremacy in South-West Punjab was 
exceedingly slight. 58 

Multan district occupied a vital strategic position in 1857, comm- 
anding as it did the northern terminus of the river route from the port 
of Karachi. With Delhi and the North-Western Provinces in revolt, this 
was the only conduit by which reinforce ments cculd reach the Punjab. 

The Muslim upper classes of Multan solidly backed the. adminis- 
tration, but some segments were more effective than others.. The pirs 
were the most potent allies of “law and order” by virtue of their vast 
influence over the populace. On the other hand, the “few remains of 
the old Pathan nobility,” though second to none in zeal, “had little 
influence in the country.” 59 

In 1857, as in 1848, Makhdum Shah Mahmud Qureshi and Ghulam 
Mustafa Khan Khakwani made outstanding contributions. Shah 
Mahmud’s influence was credited with keeping the Muslim population 
of the district loyal. None of his disciples joined the rebels. The 
Makhdum’s record stood in stark contrast to that of the chief pir of 
neighboring Gugera District, the Diwan of Pakpattan, whose disciples 
figured prominently in an uprising by postoral tribes. in that district 


58. The only potentially serious threat to the administration came from the 
presence of two regiments of Bengal Native Infantry at Multan city. This cause 
for anxiety was removed by an adroitly-managed disarmament of the sepdys on 
June 10, 1857 though alarums 1 and excursions continued for many months. 

59. Major G.W. Hamilton, “Multan Division Mutiny Report,” in Punjab Govern- 
ment, Punjab Mutiny Report, Part II, p. 9. 

At first glance, it is somewhat startling to see the Multani Pathans dismissed 
so lightly only eight years after playing a major role in the Multan campaign. 
However, the bulk of these Pathans hailed from the Trans-Indus portions of 
old Multan Province, not from Multan District. In the district proper the 
Pathans had been a miniscule military ruling class without much hold on the 
loyalties of the populace. 

As an indication of the preponderance of the “sacred” over the “profane” 
in Multan District, there is a saying still current there that four families are 
Multan-Qureshis, Gardezis, Gilanis and Khakwanis. All but the last derive 
their power from inherited spiritual prestige. 
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(September 18 57). 60 Although Ghulam Mustafa Khan possessed 
little local influence, he was a proven soldier. Under instructions from 
the Punjab Government the Pathan chief raised a cavalry troop 
( risala ) Of one hundred ten men, which he led against insurgents in 
Hariana and subsequently in Gugera. In August 1858 Ghulam 
Mustafa was instrumental in tracking down and destroying a large 
band of fugitive sepoys after two disarmed Bengal Native Infantry 
regiments at Multan cantonment made a desperate break for freedom 
(designated by the authorities a “mutiny”)- 01 

After the restoration of calm there ensued a distribution of favours 
to Government supporters similar to the one following the 1848-49 
war. Makhdum Shah Muhmud received a cash present of Rs. 3000, a 
garden at Multan city valued at somewhat under 1 Rs. 150 per year, and 
a khillat (dress of honour) worth Rs. 600. 62 Ghulam Mustafa Khan 
received the following remuneration : a lifetime jagir worth Rs. 1000 
per annum ; a khillat worth Rs. 1000; a handsome Sword and brace of 
pistols; and the title of Khan Bahadur. In further consideration of the 
Khan’s services, the revenues of a large desert tract in east-central 
Multan district were farmed out to him. Ghulam Mustafa had 
governed this area for Sawan Mai and still possessed interests there 
(probably landholdings). Therefore, he was considered the best pros- 
pect to collect the revenue and perhaps even to extend cultivation. 63 

The gravitational pull of “place and wealth and power” provides 
the best key to understanding the shifting constellation of political 
alliances described in this study. Sawan Mai’s judicious distribution of 
“place and wealth and power” enabled Hindu and Muslim to coexist 
in uneasy symbiosis during his lifetime. So strong was the provincial 
consensus put together by the great Diwan that, several years after his 


60. Punjab Secretariat Record Office, Lahore (PSRO), Punjab Political Proceedings, 
No. 47, June 5, 1858. 

61. Ibid., 'Ho. 47, June 5, 1858. PSRO, Political Proceedings, No. 16, Aug. 21, 1858. 
Secretary to Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, to Secretary to GOI Foreign 
Department, Sept. 13, 1860, Punjab Board of Revenue, Lahore (PBR), File 
No. 131/1575. 

62. PSRO, Political Proceedings, No. 47, June 5, 1858. Ibid., No. 16, Aug. 21, 1858. 
PBR, File No. 131/1575. 

63. PSRO, Political Proceedings, No. 47, June 5, 1858. Ibid., No. 16, Aug. 21, 1858. 
PBR, File No. 131/1575. Commissioner Hamilton to Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, July 16, 1860, in J.H. Morris, Report on the Revised Mooltan Settlement 
p. 16. 
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death, the first reaction of Muslim, Hindu and Sikh upon being 
confronted by a threat from without was to join forces against it. 
Shortly thereafter, however, the Muslim military and religious elite 
perceived that its ambition to regain as much as possible of its pre-Sikh 
‘ place and wealth and power” could be best served by an alliance with 
the Company’s Raj. By offering their assistance at a time when the 
local representative of British authority could not afford to look too 
closely at the credentials of prospective allies, the Muslim notables 
assured themselves of very favourable treatment in the peace settlement. 
By being conspicuously visible in Government’s camp in 1857 (when there 
was little risk in so being), the Muslims of rank contrived to expand 
further their share of “place and wealth and power.” 

At the close of the period under discussion, the Multani Muslim 
elite seemed to have made a remarkable comeback from its eclipse 
under the Sikh hegemony and to be in a very favourable position, 
vis-a-vis, the rival Hindu community. Appearances, however, were to 
prove quite deceiving. For a variety of reasons, the Hindus were better 
prepared to exploit the plethora of changes accompanying British rule 
(e.g., “private property in land,” a money economy, opportunities for 
advancement through westernized education). Among these reasons 
one might mention the Hindus’ dominance of finance and trade " (not 
shaken by military defeat in 1849), and the adaptability they had 
perforce acquired in centuries of existence under unsympathetic 
overlords. An omen for the future might have been seen in the 
manner in which the Multan city Hindus in 1849 successfully “stone- 
walled” the mighty conquerors’ attempt to mulct them- 

Within a quarter-century of the Muslim high-water mark in 1858, 
Multani Hindus would have scored great economic gains at Muslim 
expense. The volatile mixture of Hindu assertiveness (comparable to 
the earlier exuberance under Sawan Mai) and Muslim resentment would 
fuel a communal riot at Multan city. 84 Strife would continue, with 
many vicissitudes, until 1947 when one community would succeed in 
totally elimating the other from the board. 


64. For the details of this communal clash, see : J. Royal Roseberry, “The Beginning 
of Hindu-Muslim Conflict in British Punjab (Pakistan),” Journal of Souifi. Asian 
and Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 1 (1979), pp. 31-59. f ’ " 
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A Study of Communal Riots in Rawalpindi : 1926 

Dr Naranjan Dass Mohaya* 

\ 


There were 29 districts in Punjab before the partition of the 
province in 1947. Rawalpindi was one of its districts and it took its 
name from that of the headquarters, which means “the village of the 
Rawals,” The city occupied the site of an old village inhabited by 
Rawals, a vagabond tribe of oculists, diviners, necromancers and 
imposters. 1 This tract was divided into four tehsils, namely, Rawalpindi, 
Murree, Kahuta and Gujar Khan. 2 

Table 1 

Distribution of population in 1911 by Religion in Rawalpindi 3 

Hindus — 36.195 

Sikhs — 15,817 

Muslims — . 1,88,777 

Table 2 

Distribution of population in 1921 by Religion in Rawalpindi 

district. 4 

Hindus — 57,185 

Sikhs — 31,718 

Muslims — 4,70,638 

The Table No. 1 and 2 indicate that the Muslims were greater in 
number than that of the Hindus and the Sikhs. Before the British Rule 
in the province relations among these three communities were quite 
cordial. Communalism, needless to say, is a highly complex phenome- 
non. A simplistic approach can hardly enable us to grasp its complex 
character. 


*Panjab University Library, Chandigarh. 

1. Punjab District Gazetteers, Vol. XXVIII A, Rawalpindi District with Maps 1907 

(Lahore, 1909), p. 1. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII B, Rawalpindi District, Statistical Tables 1912 (Lahore, 1913), 
p. .XXXIII. 

4. Census of India, 1921, Vol. XV, Punjab and Delhi, Pt. II, Tables, pp. 30-31. 
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Attempt was made by the Congress and the Muslim League to 
lessen the communal problem in the country, and in this connection in 
Lucknow in 1916 a Pact was signed. After the suspension of the 
Khilafat and the Non-Co-operation movements in 1922 the communal 
venom between the Hindus and the Muslims rose to its high pitch in the 
country. In Punjab the relations between both the communities became 
deteriorated in the years 1922-1926, and communal riots occurred in 
Lahore, Multan, Amritsar, Karnal and Rawalpindi. Main causes of 
dispute were Muharram celebration, cow-slaughter, ringing of bells, 
arti-namaz timings, music before mosques and some other reasons. 

In 1926 communal animosity became even more intense and wide 
spread. Hardly any part of India was exempt, but Bengal, Bihar, Punjab 
and the United Provinces were the worst affected areas. 5 

Music, mosques, breaking of heads, incendiarism-the same old nasty 
story again disturbed the peace of Rawalpindi. This time it was a Sikh- 
Muslim communal riot which broke out on the night of 14th June, 1926 
outside the Singh Sabha Gurdwara. 6 The immediate cause of the feud 
was a Sikh procession and a Sikh festival with a band playing. 7 Accord- 
ing to Prem Raman Uprety, “The immediate cause for the riot was a 
controversy centering on the construction of a cinema theatre by a 
Sikh nearby a Muslim mosque.” 8 According to the Punjab Government 
communique on 13th June, 1926 the death anniversary of Gum Arjan 
Dev was celebrated in Rawalpindi city and the Sikh procession was 
accompanied by the Granth Sahib guarded by five piaras (five persons) 
with naked kirpans, but this was in accordance with the recognised 
custom and practice. 15,000 persons, including about 1000 ladies 
chanting hymns attended the procession. 9 The communique further 
stated that on 11th June the Muslim and Sikh communities representa- 
tives met with the object of obviating any difficulties between the 
communities on the occasion of the procession and it was, therefore, 
not expected that any ill-feeling would be occasioned. On the 13th 
June no unpleasantness broke out, but when procession reached the 


5. Home Department Political, 1930, F. No. 22/10/1930. 

6. Punjab Administration Report , 1926-27, para No. 3, p- 3 • 

7. Home Department Political, 1926, F. No. 11/X. 

il. Prem Raman Uprety, Religion and Politics in Punjab in the 1920's (New Delhi, 
Sterling Publishers, 1980), p. 160. 

9. The Civil and Military Gazette, 19th June, 1 9 26 , p. 3. 
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Jumma Masjid objection was raised by the Muslims there to the playing 
of music. The Sikhs did not stop playing of music and the position 
threatened to become critical. The procession passed two other 
mosques, but without trouble arising. This incident excited the 
Muslim community and meeting was held in the Jumma Masjid and their 
leaders pacified them and the case was forwarded to the managing 
committee of the mosque. 10 

On the 14th June the feelings of the Muslims were in consequence 
of this incident extremely agitated and this fact was quite apparent to 
the Rawalpindi city authorities. To avoid this happening 1 (he Deputy 
Superintendent of Police who was the in charge of the; city )(Mr. Powis) 
summoned a conference of the leading Muslims and Sikh^ of the city, 
and warned them of the consequences or any disturbance which might 
take place in the city and obtained from some of them words of 
promise that nothing should be done likely to provoke disorder. He 
described the situation, which had arisen from this ugly . feud, to the 
Superintendent of Police Mr. Bennett. 44 

Communal riot between both the communities namely Sikhs and 
Muslims could not averted by the authorities and it occurred on 14th 
June, 1926 and the Muslim gangs attacked the grain market which was 
known as Ganj Mandi and the Raja Bazar (which leads from the city 
Police Station towards the Jumma Masjid). 12 

The background to this riot, was a theme of conflicting interpreta- 
tion. Sardar Malik Mohan Singh, President Municipal Committee, 
Rawalpindi, had a piece of land situated at the back of the Jumma 
Masjid. There was a lane of a few feet between the two. Malik Mohan 
Singh gave this land on lease to two Sikhs from Peshawar for the 
purpose of building a Cinema house thereon. The Municipal Committee 
sanctioned its erection in March 1926 and approved by the ward 
member who was a Muslim, and site was examined by two members of 
the Municipal Sub-Committee, one of whom was a Muslim. 13 According 
to the Sikh version lessee applied to the Municipal Committee for 
permission to erect the Cinema house and the Sub-Committee which 
entertained the application declared it to be quite in order. All the 


10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Home Department Political, 1927, F. No. ll/XJ/1927 (Report on Rawalpindi 
Riots). 
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Muslim members were also present when sanction for the erection of 
the Cinema house was granted . 14 

According to Prem Raman Uprety, “A protest meeting was then 
organised by the opponents of the Cinema and the convener was a 
local Sjkh pleader, Bakhshi Mehtab Singh. The Hindus attended 
the meeting in protest partly because there was a girl’s school nearby 
and partly because the street was often used by women .” 16 

The Muslim version was that the Cinema would, as is often the 
case, be let to travelling theatrical companies, and that the music and 
other noises always associated with theatrical performances would 
seriously interfere with religious observance in the mosque. The 
community also objected to the Cinema on social grounds, declaring 
that among the higher and more educated classes of the Indians, 
cinemas in general were regarded as a social evil . 16 The Muslims also 
alleged that Malik Mohan Singh, who was the President of the Munici- 
palCommittee, converted a situation which was private between himself 
and the Sikh lessees of his land on the one hand and the members of 
the Mosque Committee on the other, into a communal affair between 
the Sikhs and the Muslims . 17 So the erection of a Cinema house in 
the vicinity of a mosque by some Sikhs was the cause of tension for a 
considerable length of time . 18 Regarding the Sikh procession the 
Muslims alleged that there was a “hospital van” with it which contai- 
ned a supply of kirpans. Later in the rior'which broke out at the 
Gurdwara, some Sikhs attacked with naked kirpans and wounded several 
Muslims . 19 

As the police force was insufficient to cope with the situation, it 
was necessary to seek military assistance. But the display of police 
force was sufficient in suppressing the riot and the troops made no use 


14. The Civil and Military Gazette, 23rd June, 1926, p. 4 (detailed views of all 
parties). 

15. Prem Raman Uprety, op. cit., pp. 160-61. 

16. The Civil and Military Gazette, 23rd June, 1926, p. 4 (Detailed views of all 
parties). 

17. Ibid. 

18. Home Department Political, 1926. The Viceroy, to the Secretary of State for 
India, Telegram No. P. No. 1069-S dated 15th Jure, 1926, F. No. ll/X 
(concerning Rawalpindi Riots). 

19. Home Department Police, 1926, F. No. ll/13/1926-Police, p. 2; Home Depart- 
ment Political, 1926, F, No. 112/IV. 
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of their weapons. 20 By day break the police and the military established 
control effectively checked murdering, looting and. arson. Neither the 
police force nor the military troops were called upon to use firearms 
against the mob. 21 

Raja Narendranath and Dr Gokal Chand Narang, who visited 
Rawalpindi on the 1 6th June, 1926 on behalf of the Lahore Hindu 
Sabha, stated that Ihe extent of the fire and heavy damage done, 
however, lent strength to the complaint that the police did not make 
adequate arrangements to prevent the arson. 22 

Dr Satya Pal, General Secretary Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee, deputed Lala Duni Chand, Shri Siraj Din, Sardar Sardul 
Singh, Lala Girdhari Lai and Dr Mohammad Alam. They left for 
Rawalpindi on 16th June, 1926, Dr Alam did not sign the report that 
they submitted on the plea that he was engaged as a counsel in these 
cases at Rawalpindi. In their report these gentlemen deputed to Rawal- 
pindi stated, “With a view to get a true sight at the root of the affair, 
we made searching and careful enquiries about the causes that led to 
these disturbances.” 23 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee Report commented that 
if Muslim leaders had gone to Muslims in the Mandi and Hindu 
leaders in their bazaar to stop the devilish deeds that were being done 
there, the result would have been very different. 24 But the Muslims 
made it a communal instead of an individual affair and their leaders 
organised public meetings to agitate on this question and objectionable 
speeches were delivered. The Hindu and Sikh leaders could not solve 
this knotty problem which was certainly not an impossible one to 
solve. 35 

In this deplorable riot the total casualties were 19 killed and 98 
wounded and the damage to property amounted to over six lakhs of 

20. Home Department Political, 1931, F. No. 10/16/K.W.K.W. to 10/16/1931, p. 6. 

21. Home Department Police, 1926, F. No. 11/13/1926-Police, p. 2 ; see also Home 
Department Political, June, 1926, F. No-112/IV; J. Coat man , India in 1926-27 

■ (Calcutta : Govt, of India Central Publication Branch, 1928), p. 4. 

22. The Tribune, Statement of Rawalpindi riots by Raja Narendranath and Dr 
Gokal Chand Narang, 20th June, 1926, p. 3 ; see also The Indian Quarterly 
Register, Vol. If, July-December, 1926, pp. 78-79- 

23. The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee Report on Rawalpindi Riots, 1916, 
pp. 1-2. 

24. Ibid. , p. 8. 

25. Ibid, pp. 1-12; see also the Punjab Native Newspapers, 1926, Sr. No. 39, 
p. 345 {The Sangat, dated 4th July, 1926). 
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rupees. 28 According to some other records 14 persons (11 Muslims, 

2 Sikhs, 1 Hindu) lost their lives and 45 persons (27 Muslims, 7 Sikhs, 

12 Hindus) received injuries. 27 Another Government record clarifies 
that 18 persons were killed in all. 28 Another record unveils that in the 
Rawalpindi riot 16 persons were killed and 90 received injuries. 29 
According to some other official records the number of dead was 16 and 
88 persons were injured. 30 Yet another Government rocord states that 
in this riot more than 14 persons were killed and about 50 wounded. 31 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, in his letter dated 30th June, 1926 to Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, stated that in the Rawal- 
pindi riot the Muslism lost more lives than the other two communities, 
while the Muslims probably did most harm by arsop. 32 

Dr Gokal Chand Narang asked a question in the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council about the casualties and other losses of property in the 
Rawalpindi riot and Sir Geoffrey DeMontmorency, the Home Member 
of the Province, answered that 12 Muslims, 2 Sikhs, 2 Hindus lost their 
lives and among the wounded were 48 Muslims, 29 Hindus and 13 
Sikhs. In all there was a loss of 182 buildings burnt, of which the 
great majority were owned or tenanted by Hindus or Sikhs; damage 
done to buildings amounted to Rs. 6 lakhs; while loss by burning of 
account books and deeds was estimated at about Rs. 1 1 lakhs. 33 In 

26. Home Department Police, 1926, F. No. H/l3/l926-Police,,p. 2; see also Home 
Department Political, June, 1926, F. No. 112-IV. 

27. Home Department Political, 1926, F. No. 68/III ; see also Home Department 
Police, 1927, F. No. 75/V/27 ; The Civil and Military Gazette, 18th June, 1926, 
p. 4 (Government Communique Associated Press also gave the same figure, 
18th June, 1926) ; The Council of State Debates, Vol. Ill, 17th August, 1926 to 
3lst August, 1926, Second Session of the Second Council of State. 1926, pp. 
150-52 (Question No 93 asked by Sir Phiroze Sethna about communal riots 
since January, 1926). 

28. Home Department Political, 1931, F. No. 23/47/31, p. 95. 

29. Ibid., 1931, F. No. 10/16 K.W.K.W. to 10/16/1931; see also J. Coatman, India 
in 1926-27, p. 4. 

30. Ibid., 1926, F. No. 219; see also The Legislative Assembly Debates, Vo). V, 6th 
September to 20th September, 1927, pp. 4306-07 (Question No. 1053 asked by 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargawa, about Hindu- Muslim riots) ; Home Department 
Political, 1927, F. No. 44/XI1I. 

31. Ibid., 1926, F. No. lt/X-1926. 

32. Lord Birkenhead Papers, Viceroy Lord Irwin, to Secretary of States, Lord 
Birkenhead dated 30th June, 1926, Reel No. 1, para No. 5, p. 70 (N.A I.). 

33. The Punjab Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XA, January 3rd to March 23rd, 

[ Continued on page 428 
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another question about arson or loot by three communities asked by 
Dr Gokal Chand. Narang, Sir Geoffrey DeMontmorency 34 gave the 
following information.; -t ’ 1,1 


1 11 1 Loss due to burning 1 

,1 i i ’ 

, Loss due to looting Total 

1.. IJindqs ., 

Rs. 1,4,61 ,720 ! 

< Rs. .4,890 Rs 14,66,610 

2, Sikhs 

R? ,,1,41,100 , 

... -> Rs. 1 6,800 Rs.' 1 47,900 

3. Muslims , , 

Rs. 36,000; .. • 

; Rs. 39,500 Rs. " 75,500 

- 

Number of jidrsSi 

Ti ✓ / i 77? t “ ^ ^ — 1 

ns tried No. of persons convicted 

1. Muslims 

76 

, , ■ „ v, . - 25-': ’ ' 

2. ’Sikhs 

(I 16 

yi l , • • 10 - 

3'. "Hindus 

12 n 

t O , ft ... 


:i In this communal dot 3 Muslims, 2 ’ Sikhs' 'and 1 Hindu whose 
speeches or jconduct before the actual riot were held to have contribut- 
ed, to, the communal tension, were ordered by the Special Magistrate to 
furnish security. of ; Rs. 5000/- each to keep the peace. In the remaining 
cases, 24 persons were convicted of various offences, this included 11 
Muslims, 8 Sikhs and 5 Hindus, while 33 persons (25 Muslims, 3 
Sikhs and 5 Hindus) were discharge*! .or acquitted. 35 

The Zamindar of 18th June, 1926 stated that the Muslims should 
get- united, sink all their differences and devote all their energies to the 
protection of Islam and its followers. 38 The Akali dated 19th June, 
1926 alleged^that the attitude of the Muslims and mischief by Govern- 
mentwere responsible for the present state of affairs and the foolishness 

— — : -y— — — — - i . < ' > ■ ‘ 

Continued from page 421] . . : ,,, < 

1927, pp. 575 and 580 (Dr Gok,al CjhancfNaraqg’s Question No. 180, about 
Rawalpindi ridt5,,;#nd its casualties and loss of, property); sec also The Punjab 
Native Newspapers. Nx> v 33, p.,329 ( The ; /5iyast t dated 27th June, $26). 

34. Ibid., p. 696 (Question No. 237 asked by Dr Gokal Chand Narang about arson 
or loot by three communities and how many accused were convicted from three 
communities); see also, formpr? det ail v/ JTia Punjab Legislative Ccnfricil Debates. 
Vo?. X'il, 26th November, 1928 to 28th March, 1929, pp 10-11 ; The Punjab 

_ ^Legislative ^ Council pupates, Vol. ,XII w , 26th November, 1928 to 28th March, 
.1929, pp,, 10-1 1 ; The t P)injab Legislative .Council Debates, Vol. XIII; 26 th July 
* to 1st August, 1929, pp r 189-9Q (Question iNcv r'2320 asked by Sardar Ujjal 
Singh regarding compensation for Rawalpindi riots). •>■ 

35. Home Department Political, 1926, H. D. <Craik, Chief Secretary, Punjab 
' Government, to Secretary, Home Department, Govt, of India, dated 25th 

January, 19,27, F. No. 11/X. . ,Td>., - 

,36. The Punjab Native Newspaper, 19th June, 19?6,,Sr. No. 25, para No. 49, p. 304. 

u- 
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of Muslims consisted in becoming the tools of official agents. 35 The 
Zamindar dated 24th June, 1926 contended that all accounts of the 
Rawalpindi riots indicated that Muslims had not the least idea that 
rioting was probable. The Muslims were putting up with everything 
calmly and patiently. The number of their killed and wounded clearly 
showed that they were on no account responsible for the riots.* 8 The 
Sudarshan of the 23rd June, 1926 alleged that the police did not disch- 
arge their duty satisfactorily. 39 

The communal riot at Rawalpindi had led to a certain amount of 
undesirable and objectionable writing in the press. The Deputy Commi- 
ssioner, Lohore, issued an order under Section 144 C. P. P., directing 
The Siyast to refrain from any comment on the Rawalpindi riot or other 
commungl conflicts for a period of two months. The Sangat newspaper 
wgs glso , warped for an objectionable article on the Rawalpindi' riot in 
its issue of 20th June, 1926. Simultaneously other newspapers like 
Bande Matram, Babar Sher , Arya ■ Vir, Zamindar took actioh agairist 
these, newspapers to keep peace in the province. 10 ' 0 1 J ' ' J 

. Communal feelings rose to such a pitch thaf Swami ShradilhaPanda, 
was assassinated on 23rd December, J926:* li Lala Lhjpat Ral Alleged 
that jSwaptijee’s assassination was a Muslim icohspfiacfy 1 .*- ^Gandh'iji 
remarked that this foul deed wa's 'dohe by a Muslim, named Abdul 
Rashid and as. a friend of the Muslims he deeply regretted the event: 431 
Sheikh Abdul in his Presidential address at the Mtfslirii lie ague Sessioh 
in Delhi from December 29th : to 31st, 1926, strongly condemned the 
murder. 41 1926 had been a year of Hindu-Muslim strife which adver- 
sely effected the national movement and allowed the Britishers to justify 
their rule as being the only force which could keep peace. An atmos- 
phere of mutual distrust and resentment had been engendered by the 
events of the previous two years, and the murder of Swami Sharddha- 
nanda increased the grayity of the situation. 46 

. . — | ( / t , ; • . i t » . ‘ > ' " * . ' 1 ’ 

37. Ibid.', Sir. No. 25, para No. 47, p. 302. 38. Ibid., p. 318. 39. Ibid., pp. 326, 358. 

40. Home Department Political, July, 1926, F. No. 1 12— IV; see also Home Department 
Political, August, 1926, F. No. 112-IV. 

41. All India Congress Committee Papers, 1926, F. No. G-72. 

42- The Tribune, 17th May, 1927, Speech delivered by Lala Lajpat Rai at Bombay, 
Hindu Mahasabha session dated 1st May, 1927. 

43. Mahatma Gandhi, Young India 1924-1926 (Madras : 1927), pp. 1200-01 ; see 
also Jawaharlal Nehru Papers, Vol. 13, 1926, Moti Lai Nehru to Jawaharlal 
Nehru dated 30th December, 1926 (N.M.M. 41). 

44. V.V. Nagarkar, Genesis of Pakistan (Bombay : Allied Publishers, 1975), p. 163. 

45. Punjab Administration Report, 1927-28, para No. 3, p. 3. 
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Moneylenders And The Agrarian Economy of the 
Punjab (1849-1901) 

Sukhdev Singh Sohal* 


The moneylender occupied an integral position in the agrarian set 
up of the Punjab which was sustained by the peasant economy. 1 
British administrative writers as well as historians have written 
extensively about rural indebtedness and the moneylenders in the 
British Punjab. S.S, Thorburn, writing in the 1880’s, and the first 
serious writer on the subject, primarily blamed the judicial apparatus 
and apprehended ‘agrarian unrest’ due to land transfer and rural 
indebtedness which according to him had acquired a ‘communal’ 
colour, and required legislative restrictions. 2 Carrying on Thorburn’s 
thesis, H. Calvert added ‘mortality amongst cattle,’ increased prosperity 
and increased credit in the hands of the moneylender as the causes of 
rural indebtedness and also suggested legislative remedies. 3 M.L. 
Darling agreeing with the earlier British writers singled out prosperity 
due to high prices and increased value of land as well as the ‘money- 
lender’s vicious system’ of borrowing as the causes of rural indebted- 
ness. 4 H. K. Treveskis, proposed the hypothesis of conspiracy on the 
part of the moneylender ‘to entrap rather than to finance’ peasants. 
Like the early administrative writers, he also placed the blame on the 
judicial process. 5 

’Research Associate, Department of History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1. Peasant economy may mean when ‘roughly half or more of all agricultural 
production is consumed by peasant household themselves rather than being 
marketed’ : Daniel Thorner, ‘Peasant Economy as a category in Economic 
History,’ Peasants and Peasant Societies (ed. Teoder Shanin), Penguin Books, 
Middlesex, 1976, p. 207. 

2. Thorburn, S. S. , The Mussalmans and Moneylenders in the Punjab, William 
Blackwood and Sons, London, 1885, pp. 90-100; Report on the Peasant Indebted- 
ness and Land Alienation (1895). 

3. H. Calvert, The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, The Civil and Military 
Gazette, Lahore, 1922, pp. 128-34. 

4. Darling, M L., The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt Manohar Publications, 
New Delhi, pp. 179-206. 

5. Treveskis, H. K., The Land of the Five Rivers, Oxford University Press, London, 
1928, pp. 307-44. 
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The historical works depending upon the official records in their 
analysis of the emergence of the moneylender have also been affected 
by these views. 6 The present paper attempts to identify factors over- 
looked by the earlier writers that may help understand the process 
that turned the moneylender from £ a humble dependent of village 
community into the master of the countryside.’ 7 

I 

Usury had strong roots in the Indian agrarian economy. 8 The 
moneylender charged interest on the money he advanced. It was usually 
25 per cent, on cash loans and, 50 per cent, on grain loans. 9 However, it 
was not the high rate of interest, but the growing incidence of money- 
lending after the annexation of the Punjab and the magnitude of rural 
indebtedness that made the profession of moneylending noticeable 
socially as well as economically. 10 In 1865, nearly five or six per cent, 
of the peasant proprietors were seriously involved in indebtedness. 11 
In 1879, it was reported in Hoshiarpur that a proprietor with 10 or 15 
acres was usually in debt. 12 In Jhang district in 1880, approximately 
40 to 50 per cent, of the owners and 60 to 70 per cent, of tenants were 
in debt. 13 In 1884, the floating debt of the agriculturists in the 
Jullundur district totalled to the extent of 24 lakh of rupees. 14 In an 

6. Metcalf, Thomas, R., “The British and the Moneylenders in Nineteenth Century 
India,” The Journal of Modern History, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4, 1962, pp, 390-97; 
PHM van den Dungen, The Punjab Tradition ; Influence and Authority in 
Nineteenth Century India, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1972, pp. 283-98. 

7. Ibid., p. 397; In other historical works like G.S. Chhabra, Social and Economic 
History of the Punjab 1849-1901 and B.S. Saini, Social and Economic History of 
Punjab 1901-1939, causes of rural indebtedness as enumerated by the official 
writers have been Accepted without any critical appreciation 

8. Irfan Habib, “Colonialization of Indian Economy 1757-1900,” Social Scientist, 
Vol- 3. Nos. 8, March, 1975, p. 45. 

9. Report on the Native Newspapers, Punjab, January-December, 1980. See aiso 
James Wilson. Recent Economic Development in the Punjab, Richard Clay and 
Sons, Suffolk, 1910, p.35; Inderjit Sharma, The Land Revenue Administration of 
the Punjab 1849-1901 (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis), Punjab University, 
Chandigarh, 1976, p. 204. 

10. Thorburn, S.S., op. cit., p. 96. 

11. Thorburn, S. S., The Punjab in Peace and War, Punjab Language Department, 
Patiala, 1976 (reprint), pp. 232-34. 

12. Darling. M.L., op. cit., p. 29. 

13. Jhang District Gazetteer 1880, p. 92. 

14. Revenue and Agriculture Department Proceedings, July 1885, Nos. 4-8. 
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enquiry of 474 villages conducted in 1895, agriculturists owed approxi- 
mately 47 lakhs of rupees to the moneylenders.^ 

Rural debt was linked- to the process of monetization following 
the opening of the Punjab to the world market, commercialization of 
its agriculture, rising prices of agricultural produce and also of 
land. 18 

In the ,1870s the moneylender began to change his tactics and sought 
to gain possession of the land itself, still leaving the peasant on it to 
cultivate it for him and produce a steady income. 17 The land prices in 
1874 increased from 14 rupees per acre to 19 rupees per acre in 1878 and 
rupees 47 per acre in 1900. In the absence of alternate investment 
opportunities land had become the focus for investment of economic 
surplus which initiated the phenomenon of land transfers. 18 

I nfmediately, after annexation, the early land settlements defined 
proprietory rights and identified persons responsible for the payment 
of land revenue in cash. 19 The quantum of land revenue also began 
increasing. In 1850, the land revenue in the Punjab was 15 lakhs 
rupees but it 1857 in rose to the extent of one 1 crore of rupees. 20 In 
1871, the extent of land revenue claimed by the government was 175 
lakhs of rupees which went up in 1885 to the level of 300 lakhs of 
rupees. 21 The collection of land revenue was rigidly followed. The 

15. William Digby, ‘Prosperous' British India : A Revelation from Official Records, 
Sagar Publications, New Delhi;' , 1969, pp. 301-02. . 

16- In 1864, the government gave order to withdraw copper coins from circulation 
and introduced paper currency; lit was reported that public showed an increasing 
confidence in the paper currency and circulation of Punjab currency notes rose 
from 25 lakhs in 1869 to 134 lakhs in 1891 and 263 lakhs of rupees in. 1903-04; 
Punjab Administration Report 1856-1851, p. 23; Financial Department ((Accounts), 
July 1864, Nos. 41-42 ;.lrnpefial Gazetteer of India: Punjab Series, 1908, p. 97. 
For agricultural development under British rule see Sukhwant Singh, Agricul- 
tural Development in the Punjab Plains 1849-1901 (Unpublished M. Phil. 
Dissertation), Guru Nanak Dev University. Amritsar, 1979. 

17. Darling, M.L., op. cit., p. 179.. 

18. Mukherjee, Karanamoy, “Land Prices in Punjab,” Trends of Socio-Economic 
Change in India 1871-1961 (ed. M K. Chaudari, Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla, 1969, p. 533. 

19. The periods of land settlements can be divided into five phases : from 1846 to 
1863; 1863 to 1871; 1871 to 1879; 1879 to 1889 and 1889 to 1905; James Douie, 
Punjab Settlement Manual, Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 1909, pp. 24-34. 

20. Punjab Administration Report 1849-50 and 1850-51, para 274; Punjab Administra- 
tion Report 1856-57, para 57. 

21. Financial and Commerce Deptt. ( Accounts and Finance) May, 1885, Nos- 596-600. 
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percentage of land revenue collection in 1862,1866, and 1889 was 98 
per cent., 99 per cent., 99.1 per cent., respectively. 22 Such rigidity sent 
the peasant to the moneylender who began to act as the customery 
source of cash which he needed for the payment of land revenue. 2 ® John 
Lawrance in 1856 had advised his officials to ‘assess low’ so that 
peasants improved and increased their cultivation, but rigidity of 
collection appears to have neutralised the benefits accruing from low 
assessment in the initial stages. 24 

An uncertain agrarian situation enhanced the hardships arising 
from the rigidity of collection. From 1860 to 1900 the province was 
hit five times by famines and droughts which necessitated the role of 
the moneylenders in order to compensate the losses. 25 As a result of 
droughts, shortage of fodder and diseases decimated the cattle wealth 
which was essential for carrying out agricultural operations. In 1868-69 
in Rohtak district alone, approximately 20,000 cattle-heads perished and 
the number went upto to the extent of 1,76,000 cattleheads in 1877-78. 2 * 
The Famine Commission of 1880 reported that there was a serious 
amount of agricultural debt, and noticed that the cultivator had a habit 
of running accounts with the moneylender which always dragged him 
into debt when a crop was lost or a bullock had to be replaced. 27 The 
famine of 1896 speedily skimmed off economic surplus which the 
peasants generated through relatively better agricultural conditions. 28 

Absence of other financial institutions drove the helpless cultivators 
to the moneylender who happened to be practically the only source of 
credit which the peasant had come across during the first three decades 
of British rule. The Famine Commission of 1880 observed that under 


22. Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjab 1863-64, Statement No. I; 
Report on the Revenue Administration of the Punjab 1865-66, p. 91; Land Revenue 
Administration Report 1889-90, p. 4. 

23. William Digby, op. cit., p. 297. 

24. Dutt, R.C., The Economic History of India : In the Victorian Age 1837-1900, 
Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, New Delhi, 
1962, p. 64. 

25. Douie, J.M., Punjab Land Administration Manual, 1931, p. 7. 

26. The Punjab experienced famines and droughts in 1860-61, 1868-69, 1877-78, 
1896-97 and 1899-1900; Imperial Gazetteer of India : Punjab Series, 1908, pp 
94-95. 

27. Sharma, Inderjit, op. cit., p. 210, 

28. Punjab Famine Report 1896-97, 23, 24, 31, 68-77 : H.A. Calvert, Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab, Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 1922, p. 248. 
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the Agricultural Improvement Act of 1871 ‘extremely small’ sum was 
advanced that bore no proportion whatsoever to the needs which the 
country needed to carry out material improvement. 29 The Agriculturist 
Loans Act of 1884 was passed to enable the cultivation to borrow from 
the government and allotment was usually made to each district for that 
purpose. But because of procedural complications the peasants prefer- 
red to obtain money for cattle from private lenders. 30 The situation 
turned even more favourable for the moneylender when the government 
issued instructions not to advance money for the purchase of plough or 
well or cattle, unless the borrower had the means of keeping them 
alive. 31 From the 1870s, the system of advancing loans for repair of 
old wells and the sinking of new ones was discouraged particularly in 
impoverished villages. 32 . i 

In such a situation, the introduction of legal apparatus put the 
moneylender and the peasant on a common platform for deciding 
disputes and contributed towards strengthening the position of the 
moneylender. In 1856 more than hundred ‘small cause courts’ were 
established, 33 In 1859, three years were fixed as: limitation of all debts 
unprotected by registered bonds— thus forcing creditors to hurry to 
courts. 34 The Chief Couft was constituted in 1866, and in the same 
year, the pleaders were given permission to practice in Punjab Courts. 35 
In 1 872, the Evidence Act and Contract Act was passed which gave, 
preference to written evidence. This acted as a boon to the moneylender 
who being the only literate party kept the accounts. 36 

As a result, litigation became a common phenomenon. 37 In 1866, 


29. Douie, J.M., op. cit., p. 358. 

30. Dependence on the moneylender was obvious inspite of the fact that govern- 
ment took 6J per cent, interest and sahukars took from 25 per cent, to 378. 
per cent, or more a year : William Digby, op. cit., p. 300. 

31. J.M. Douie, op. cit., p. 371- 

32. Hugh Treveskis, op. cit., p. 331. 

33. In small cause courts ‘cesses upto Rs. 10 p were taken up. These were 
considered the most efficient and popular mechinery for the recovery of small 
debts’: Home Department {.Judicial), Nos. 68, 1862. 

34. Thorburn, S S., Report on the Peasant Indebtedness and Land Alienation, 
1895, p. 47. 

35. Sukhdev Singh, The Middle Classes in the Punjab 1849-1947, (Unpublished M. 
Phil. Dissertation), Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1981, p. 78. 

36. PHM van den Dungen , The Punjab Tradition, p. 34. 

37. Sukhdey Singh, op. cit., p. 79. 
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the number of suits instituted in the province was unprecedented figure 
of 1,65,520 and the number swelled to 2,34,890 in 1881 which had the 
total value of 1,64,26,172 rupees. 38 In 1874-75, Munsiffs Courts were 
created to try debt disputes. The Munsiffs were from the moneylending 
profession and as a body they were ignorant of rural affairs and sytnpa.- 
thetic with the moneylenders. There was a tendency to throw large 

proportion of the work on the Munsiffs. In 1889 they decided nearly , 
73 per cent, of the cases. 39 

From 1890 onwards, the process of land transfers consequent upon 
factors discussed abov,e assumed large proportions. In the phase of 
increasing indebtedness the strategy of the moneylender was to mort- 
gage the lands of defaulting peasants. 40 An enquiry in 1871 showed 
that in Gurdaspur 66.5 per cent, of the mortgages were made to money- 
lenders. 41 Land transfers had serious implications. They turned the 
moneylenders into absentee landlords. In 1895, Popham Young, 
Colonization Officer, found that the moneylenders were interested in the 
possession of the land rather than in its improvement. They were often 
grain dealers, bankers of the towns and kept themselves busy in their 
trade. 42 Magnitude ofiand transfers became serious in the late 1890s. 43 

II 

; With the strengthening of their position, thus, the moneylenders 
emerged as a class by the 1890s. Their profession was no more a 
monopoly of the bania caste to which shopkeepers, merchants and 
bankers practising moneylending in the initial years belonged. With 
land transfers, the moneylender started diversifying his principal 


38. 

39. 


40. 


41. 

42. 


43 . 


Thorburn, S. S., The Mussalmans and Moneylenders in the Punjab, p. 75; Inderjit 
Sharma, op. cit., p. 215. 

Punjab Administration Report 1889-90, p. 6. 

The District Gazeteer of Muzaffargarh 1879-85: The District Gazetteer of Jhang, 
1880, p. 94. , 

Calvert, H., The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p. 126. 

Banerjee, Himadri “Zaminders— Cultivators Relations and the Struggle over the 
Rent in the Punjab 1849-1901,” The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XIII, Part I, 
1979, pp. 161-63. 

Land transfers by Agriculturists in ‘000’ figures 

Year Total Transfers Transfer to Moneylenders 

Sales Mortgages Sales Mortgage 


1874-75 

79 

180 

32 

119 

1889-90 

339 

491 

81 

187 

1896-97 

371 

673 

74 

210 


Barrier, N.G., The Punjab Alienation of Land Bill of 1900, Occ. Paper No. 2, 
Duke University, 1966, Appendix A. 
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occupation of lending money, consequent upon commercialization of 
agriculture, rich peasants took up moneylending as a profession. 44 
In 1891, approximately 19 per cent, of the landholders were moneylen- 
ders. 45 In 1901, the number of moneylenders who entered money- 
lending as principal occupation was 7124 persons and 6553 persons 
entered it as their subsidiary occupation. 48 Later figures support the 

fact of their increasing numerical strength which was 1,93,890 persons 
in 1911. 47 

The tax paying position of the moneylender was a good index of 
their financial strength. In 1872-73, approximately 2500 moneylenders 
paid income tax to the extent of 50,481 rupees. Nearly 328 moneylen- 
ders gave interest as their sole source of income, and paid 5175 rupees 
as income tax in the same year. 48 While numerical strength of the 
moneylenders quadrupled between 1868 and 1911 their income subject 
to tax increased twice. 49 In 1900 commerce contributed 73 per cent, of 
the total tax whereas moneylending contributed 53.9 percent, which 
indicated close operational base between two occupations. 50 

The growing importance of moneylenders as a class got its recogni- 
tion with the debate initiated by S. S. Thorburn in the 1880s about 
the increasing hold of the moneylender over the peasants. The money- 
lenders emerged as a class eventually by the passing of the Land 
Alienation Act of 1901. 51 The press advised the people ‘to commence 
agitation for the rejection of the Bill.’ 53 In Indian Association of 
Lahore and the Congress press in the Punjab mainly controlled by 
commercial classes were united in opposition to the Alienation Bill. 54 

44. Sukhwant Singh, Agricultural Development in the Punjab Plains ; pp. 198-99. 

45. Census of India 1S91, p. 116. 

46. Census of India 1901, p. 364. 

47. Darling, M.L., The Punjab Peasant, p. 178. 

48. Report on Punjab the Land Revenue Administration 1872-73, p. 15. 

49. Calvert, H., op. cit., p. 162. 

50. The Tribune, October 27, 1900.. 

51. Thorburn, S. S., urged the government to undertake a programme of ‘class 
legislation’ : Musalmans and Moneylenders in the Punjab, pp. 140-44; see also 
Selections from the Vernacular News-papers published in the Punjab up to 21st July, 
1900, Vol. XIII, No. 29, p. 355. 

52. The Tribune, December 9, 1899; Working of Punjab Alienation of Land Act XII 
of 1900, p, 6- 

53. Selections from the Vernacular Newspapers published in the Punjab upto 21st July, 
1900, Vol. XIII, No. 29, p. 355. 

54. Maclane, John R., Indian Nationalism and the Early Congress, Princeton 
University Press, New Jersey, 1977, p. 251. 
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The Tribune reports on the strained socialrelations between the money- 
lender and the peasant. 83 This clash of interests was, however, more 
economic than religious. 66 

Ill 

To sum up, two causal sequences may be seen in the process which 
converged in the emergence of the moneylender ‘as the economic 
dictator of the village.’ 57 The factots like improved agriculture, high 
prices of agricultural produce and of land itself and the possibility of 
securing land transfers through legal action encouraged the moneylender 
to take advantage of the helplessness of the peasant. At the same 
time, fixed revenue and rigidity of its collection, accompanied by 
famines and near absence of remissions as well as alternative framework 
for providing relief to the needy peasants, created a vacuum which was 
easily filled in by the moneylender. Judiciary only facilitated the 
process of land transfers. In the ultimate analysis, structure of land 
revenue administration, absence of official financial institutions and 
absence of investment opportunities inherent in British industrial 
policies gave tacit approval to indigenous financial institution of money- 
lending. Remedial legislative measures like the Land Alienation Act 
of 1901 were rather superficial and halfhearted steps that could not 
correct the basic imbalance in the economy and, administration in the 
colonial situation. 


55. The Tribune, December 9, 1899; The Tribune, Match 2?, 1900s 
$6. Michael O’Dwyer, India As I Know II 1885-1925, pi 38> 

57. Treveskis. HiK.) pp. 179-80. 
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Civil Disobedience Movement (1942-44) Prisoners in 

the Punjab : Bad Treatment in Jails 

Dr C. L. Datta* 


After the Individual Satyagraha Movement (1940-41), the 
Government of India anticipating that the Indian National Congress 
may launch yet another mass disobedience campaign, warned Provincial 
Governments to review the problem of accommodating the political 
. detenues in the prisons. The Central Government directed the State 
Governments to suppress the impending Congress civil disobedience 
movement (later popularly known as the Quit India Movement, 1942- 
44), under the Emergency Powers Ordinance 1941. 1 

After receiving this communication, Chief Secretary to Punjab 
Government desired the Home Secretary and the Inspector-General of 
Prinsons, Punjab, to review the question of providing adequate jail 
, accommodation to political convicts and detenues in the state. He 
further desired to know details about the arrangements which the 
Inspector-General of Prisons proposed to make in the matter. 2 The 
latter replied that in the past, the civil disobedience convicts were 
accommodated in various jails in intramural camps. However, during 
the individual satyagraha movement (1940-41), jail authorities 
experienced difficulties in providing accommodation to convicts in these 
jails who were classified into ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ classes. Such special type 
prisoners were then kept in the Sub Jail, Gujrat, District Jail, Rawal- 
pindi, Lahore Central Jail and Borstal Institution, Lahore. 3 ‘C’ class 

•Department of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

This paper is based on the records available with the Panjab Government 
Civil Secretariat Library, Chandigarh and recently-acquired District Records by the 
Haryana State Archives, Chandigarh. These records, pertaining to the pre-partition 
days and the undivided Punjab, are being shown to thq public for the first time 
after 1947. Unless otherwise stated all references are to Punjab Civil Secretariat, B 
Proceedings, 1944, File No. 52 Bf-51-JL-44. This file, consisting of more than one 
hundred pages, is divided into two parts, i.e., ‘noting’ part and ‘correspondence’ part. 

1. Punjab Civil Secretariat, B. Proceedings, 1944, File No. 52-Bf-5l-Jl-44. 

Noting Part, P. I. 

2. Ibid. 

3. See remarks of the Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab, on the noting portion* 

pp. 2-4. 
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prisoners, however, were also kept in the annexe, district jail, 
Ferozepur, intramural camps at district jails, Lyallpur and Sialkot. 4 As 
in the impending movement, the number of convicts was expected to 
be larger than the previous civil disobedience movements the Inspector- 
General of prisons proposed to accommodate them in intramural 
camps in the district jails of Multan, Mianwali, Campbellepur and the 
Old Central Jail Multan. 5 But the Punjab Government did not want 
the civil dissenters to be confined along with the long term habituals 
and hardened criminals in different district jails. Therefore, it decided 
to reserve the old Central Jail, Multan and Camp Jail, Shahpur (in 
Sargodha district, now in Pakistan), exclusively for those who were to 
be detained or convicted in the Quit India Movement. 6 

Orders were issued to the Superindents of Police and District 
Magistrates throughout the Punjab to classify these prisoners immedia- 
tely after their arrest as ‘Civil Disobedience Prisoners, 1942,’ so that 
they might be sent straight to the two afore-mentioned jails reserved for 
them. 7 

During the Individual Satyagraha Campaign, as mentioned before, 
the political prisoners were categorised into ‘A’ ‘B’ and ‘C’ classes. 
This classification was based upon the social status, family background 
and annual income of a particular detenue. Generally ‘A’ class was 
given to members of the Legislative Assembly and' to those who 
belonged to rich families and possessed superior social status. 8 Apart 
from other considerations, the problem of jail accommodation made it, 
necessary to make arrangements for a special jail for better class 
satyagrahis « 9 During the Quit India Movement, however, the Punjab 
Government decided to do away with the special classification : now all 
the convicts were placed in ‘C’ type. 10 As these; convicts were taking 


4. Ibid. 

5. From Deputy Home Secretary, Punjab Government to LG. (Prisons), Punjab, 
No. 476, St., July 29, 1942 (correspondence portion, P.I.). 

6. Ibid. . , 


7. From Home Secretary, Punjab Government to I.G. Prisons, Punjab, No. 

694-s-jl-42/s, August 10, 1942, p. 13. ' 

8. From F.C. Bourne, Home Secretary, Punjab Government to All District 

Magistrates in Punjab, No. 5806-JL-40/51211, December 13, 1940. D.C. 

Rohtak (confidential) Records, F. No . Hj40, p. 43 (Haryana State Archives, 
Chandigarh). 

9. Ibid. 

10. From Deputy Home Secretary Punjab Government to I.G. Prisons, Punjab, No. 
476, St., July 29, 1942, P.I. 
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part ‘in open rebellion against constituted authority,’ they were treated 
as ‘rebels’ and hence no ‘A’ or ‘B’ class prisoner’s facilities were given 
to them. Their ‘C’ class was based on dietary scale of five or six annas 
per diem and no distinction was made between detenues and 
convicts. 11 

/ ! The Quit India Movement started on August 8, 1942. Soon many 

Congressmen were arrested and sent to the jails. Hundreds of them 
were imprisoned in the Old Central Jail, Multan, and the Camp Jail, 
Shahpur. However, the living conditions in these jails, especially at 
the latter place, were ‘inhuman and primitive.’ Shahpur jail had no 
roofed accommodation except few cells. Some of the detenues were 
lodged inside ‘kohloo kharas sheds’ whereas others were kept in the 
tents and huts which were built in 1941 over the debris of old demoli- 
shed buildings in which prisoners suffering from tuberculosis were 
confined for many years. These huts afforded poor protection against 
the rains, and passages in front of them were narrow and slippery. The 
sanitary arrangements and water supply were very poor. The ground 
was full of salt peter and remained wet practically throughout the year. 
There were no bath rooms attached to them and toilets provided were 
mostly kacha, filthy and 'unhygeinic. These detenues were not supplied 
regular berths in the tents but were kept in ‘chholdaris' where space 
was insufficient and they had to sleep on ground which was damp and 
infested with ants and poisonous insects like scorpions and snakes. 
Under the jail rules no cots or takhat poshs were provided to them. 12 

The scale of diet sanctioned to those detenues was about annas six 
per diem. Details about the quantity and cost of various articles 
/ which could be purchased within this amount are given below. 13 

A close look on this scale of diet reveals that food supplied was 
not only insufficient but also quite unbalanced. There was no provision 
for fruit nor the detenues weie allowed to get it at their own expense. 
They complained that the only vegetable supplied to them for days 
together were kaddus or tories. Water supplied for drinking purposes 

1J. Ibid. 

12. For details, see representations of Dr Gopi Chand Bhargava and other 
prominent Congress detenues such as Dewan Chaman Lai, Bhim Sen Sachar, 
Partap Singh Kairon, etc., to Manohar Lai, the then Finance Minister in-charge 

. Labour and Jails in the Puhjab (Bf. 51-J1. 44, pp. 42-44, 46-50, 81-85, 90-92). 

13. See letter from I.G. (Prisons), Punjab to Deputy Home Secretary, Punjab Govt., 
No. 179-D, dated August 17, 1942, p. 8. 
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was hard. There was sediment in it and it produced constipation. Many 


prisoners sought permission 

td get gur and 

ghee from 

their homes 

Name of article 

Quantity 

Probable cost 

Rs. annas pie 

Dal 

1£ Chhatank 

0 

0 

6 

Wheat floor 

10 

0 

i 

6 

Salt 

1 14 




Condiments 

1/4 

0 

0 

3 

Vegetables 

1/4 

0 

0 

6 

Ghee 

1 ” 

0 

1 

0 

. Fife-wood 

1 Seer 

0 

0 

6 

Sugar 

1 Chhatank 

0 

0 

6 

Milk 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Tea 

1/8 ” . 

0 

0 

3 


Total 

0 

6 

0 


but the same was refused. In the old central jail Multan, the detenues 
sought permission to get pickles, chatnis and jams as antiscorbutics, 
and also fresh vegetable such as peas, tomatoes and potatoes at their 
own expense. As these vegetables were not available in jail garden, the 
Superintendent of the jail, recommending their request as a special 
case observed that these measures might reduce their hospital admission 
and thus ‘prove economical to the government.’ 14 ' However, the govern- 
ment rejected the proposal. Under the jail rules, the inmates of the 
prison were not allowed to subsidise their food except under medical 
advice. Utensils supplied to them were also quite insufficient. 13 

About the clothes it may be said that although the detenues were 
allowed to wear their Own clothes, they were debarred from using 
‘Gandhi caps’ on the other hand, coloured caps of a special design 
were provided to them, which they refused to wear. It appears that the 
government looked at the use of Gandhi cap inside the jail as political 


14. From Superintendent, Old Central Jail, Multan to I.G-, Prisons, Punjab, letter 
No. 8528/C.D.I. dated October 17, 1942, pp. 57-58. 

15. See Gopi Chand Bhargava’s letter dated September 9, 1942 to Sir Manohar 
Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, pp. 46-50. 
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symbol and disallowed its use. Dr Gopi Chand Bhargava , 16 himself a 
detenue in the Shahpur jail strongly protested against this restriction 
and remarked that it was a ‘national insult .’ 17 There was no proper 
arrangement for washing clothes and the detenues were not allowed to 
keep their own soap and oil. They were also not allowed any interviews 
with their relations or friends outside the jail. In matter of corres- 
pondence, like other ‘C’ class prisoners^ they could receive only one 
post card in two months . 18 While protesting against these restrictions, 
one Kanti Kishor, a detenue in the Old Central Jail, Multan, observed : 19 
There is no justification for denying the right to communicate with 
their (detenue’s) family members who also happen to be political 
prisoners. To restrict communication with an outside would 
might be intelligible on the basis of some political considerations 
but to prevent it with detenues in prisons is not at all justified. The 
petitioner is being detained in the Old Central Jail Multan and 
the petitioner’s wife, his son, aged sixteen months, his daughter 
aged three and a half year, and his sister are confined in Women 
Jail, Lahore. In the matter of health of children, he bad to 
communicate with bis wife and sister. 

In his petition he pleaded for the removal of such restrictions and 
requested that if the jail authorities did not want to do that then, at 
least,telegraphic enquiry at the expense of the detenue may be allowed . 20 
However, the Punjab Government rejected such requests and advised 
the Inspector-General of Prisons to adhere to the ‘existing rule of one 

16. Gopi Chand BhaTgava (1889-1966), joined the Indian National Congress in 
1921. He took an active and leading part in various Congress movements and 
was several times arrested and kept in jail. He took keen interest in the 
constructive work of Mahatma Gandhi such as the propagation of khadi, 
removal of untouchability and uplift of depressed classes. He was elected to 
the Punjab Legislative Council and the Punjab Legislative Assembly. In 1947, 
he was appointed Chief Minister of the East Punjab and till 1951, he remained 
in the cabinet. In 1951, he left the Indian National Congress and joined the 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party founded by Acharya J.B. Kriplani. He died on 
December 26, 1966. For details, see Fauja Singh, Eminent Freedom Fighters of 
Punjab, (Patiala, 1972), pp. 96-98. 

17. See Dr Bhargava ’s letter dated September 9, 1942 addressed to Sir Manohar 
Lai, Finance Minister, in-charge, Labour and Jails Punjab, pp. 46-52. 

18. Ibid. 

19. See Kanti Kishor’s letter dated October 23, 1942 addressed to the Minister in- 
charge jails, Punjab, p. 66. 

20. Ibid. 
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letter in every two months.’ 

In the jails, the political prisoners were not provided with writing 
. material, newspapers or books. Even holy books such as the Bible, 
the Quran, the Adi Granth, and the Bhagavad Gita were not kept in the 
jails. Thus most of them who were highly educated and men of literary 
taste, could not profitably use their time in the- jail. Emphasising the 
need to have communication with the outside world, Superintendent, 
Old Central Jail, Multan, in a letter addressed to the Inspector-Gehera], 
Prisons, Punjab, remarked that his experience of last three months of the 
political prisoners had made it quite clear that something must be provi- 
ded to keep them busy especially during evening time — say. between 7 
and 10 p. m. During these hours the prisoners, sat together and hat- 
ched ‘all sorts of conspiracies and plots.’ 21 He suggested that it will 
help if a radio set is provided and placed at the Central Watch Tower 
and the prisoners are allowed to hear the Indian music and talks 
broadcast from the Indian Radio stations. Most of them will keep 
themselves occupied by hearing the music and the rest will not be able 
to quietly hatch conspiracies due to the noise created by the Radio 
set. 22 

The Superintendent of the jail further remarked that as at present 
no newspapers were issued to the detenues, the result had been that 
fresh arrival of everyday gave the prisoners very exaggerated news; of 
the happenings outside. These exaggerated news developed into wild 
rumours which caused lot of excitement in the jail. He suggested that 
if government newspapers like the Civil and Military Gazette, etc., were 
supplied to the detenues,' it would help in reducing the wild rumours 
in the jail. 23 The Punjab Government, however, rejected these propo- 
sals. 24 

Khan Sahib Raja Gul Nawaz Khan, Assistant Inspector General 
of Prisons, Punjab, after paying a surprise visit to the Camp Jail, Shah- 
pur on August 22, 1942 remarked in his inspection report that the 
prisoners’ objection that the huts in which they were staying were 
suspected to contain germs of tuberculosis was valid. Also there were 
no sufficient number of bathing places, toilets and water taps. Khan 

21. From Superintendent, Old Central Jail, Multan to I.G. Prisons, Punjab, secret 
letter No. 210/C. D.I. dated November 7, 1942, p. 71. 

22. Ibid. i 

23. Ibid. 

24. From Deputy Secretary, Punjab Government, Home Department to I-G. 
Prisons, Punjab, letter No. 68971 dated Dec. 9, 1942, p. 73. 
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Sahib Raja observed that the camp gaol should not be burdened with 
more than 200 prisoners, whereas on the day of inspection it had 372 
inmates. He pleaded for providing more facilities and privileges to the 
detenues. 25 

Due to insufficient and unbalanced food, damp climate, hard water, 
unhygeinic conditions and poor medical facilities, most of the detenues 
fell ill. In Multan jail, during October 1942, N 108 detenues out of total 
strength of 657 were in the hospital as in-door patients. 26 Apart from 
this high figure of in-door patients, a large number were in the ‘conva- 
lescent gang.’ 27 Many of the detenues lost weight and developed pains 
over their bodies in a couple of months after their confinement. 28 In 
camp jail, Shahpur alone, between 50% to 60% persons lost weight. 29 

Keeping in view poor facilities and had treatment which the 
political prisoners got in the camp jail, Shahpur, twelve prominent 
Congressmen 30 who had been detailed in this jail, strongly protested 
against ill-treatment and sent a representation to Sir Manohar Lai, the 
then Finance Minister of Punjab, who was also in-charge of Labour 
and Jails. 31 A copy of this representation was also sent to the Punjab 
Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan. Bhim Sen Sachar, Leader of the 
Opposition in the Punjab Legislative Assembly, who had also been 
detained in Shahpur jail, sent two telegrams to Sir Manohar Lai in 
which he wrote that basic facilities were denied to the inmates of the 
jail and it was unfit for human residence. 32 Dr Gopi Chand Bhargava 

25- For details, : see Inspection Note recorded by Khan Sahib Raja Gul Nawaz 
Khan, Assistant Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab, addressed to Deputy 
Secretary, Punjab Government, Home Department, No. 2788-c dated August 
24, 1942, pp. 24-30. 

26. From Superintendent, Old Central Jail, Multan to I.G. Prisons, Punjab, letter 
No. 8528/C.D.I. dated October 17, 1942, p. 57. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Giving details about himself Dr Gopi Chand Bhargava wrote that before 
entering the Camp Jail, Shahpur he weighed 178 lbs. After a week, he lost 4 lbs. 
After few weeks, he further lost 12 lbs. See his representation dated October 
20, 1942 to Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, Punjab, pp. 62-64. 

29. Ibid. 

30. These men were : Dewan Chaman Lai, M.L.A., Krishan Gopal Dutt, M L. A.; 
Munshi Lai, M.L.A., Mangal Singh, M.L.A. (Central), Dev Raj Sethi, M.L.A., 
Duni Chand, M.L.A. , Des Raj Mahajan, Anant Ram, M.C., Neki Ram Sharma 
and Jagat Narain Chopra- 

31. For details of representation, see, pp. 42-44. 

32. For contents Of Bhim Sen Sachar’s telegrams, see, pp. 33, 70. 
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who had been agitating for bettering the lot of prisoners in jails since 
1920, wrote about half a dozen letters to Sir Manohar Lai. In these 
letters he made suggestions for providing belter facilities to the detenue. 
In his letter dated November 24,1942 he remarked that “it is getting 
colder and colder and one feels more so unprotected in ‘ chholdaries ’ 
above and damp and wet soil below,” and sooner the inmates of the 
jail were removed to other places, the better. 83 In the same letter he 
also protested against the use of fetters and hand-cuffing of the politi- 
cal detenues in Amritsar and Jallundur jails. He suggested that clothes 
of better quality be provided to the prisoners during winter. There 
should also be provision for ‘angithis’ and warm water. He also plead- 
ed for raising diet money of the detenues. Yet in another letter, he 
suggested that during long winter nights, sufficient lighting arrangements 
be made and there should be free and adequate supply of books to the 
political prisoners. 34 In the end he suggested that camp jail, Shahpur 
which was initially built to house prisoners who were T. B. patients, 
should be abolished and the detenues shifted to different district jails 
near their homes. 

When Dr Bhargava saw that his letters were not going to cut much 
ice with the jail authorities, he addressed an angry note to the Punjab 
Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, stating that if the Civil Disobedience 
(1942) prisoners were considered as rebels and hence enemies of the 
(British) Raj, then at least they deserved the same treatment as was 
given to the Italians and Germans. He wrote. 35 

Even if we are thought as rebels, we deserve human treatment. If 
they (political detenues) are to be shot, it would be better if they 
are shot immediately rather than being given the inhuman and 
callous treatment which is being given at present. Death would be 

preferable to torture Though we politically differ, yet I write 

this to you because it is the honour of an Indian which is at stake. 
Let it not be said that an Indian head of Provincial Government 
was responsible for metting (cis) out callous treatment which is 
being given to us. 


33. See Gopi Chand Bhargava’s letter dated Nov., 20, 1942, addressed to Sir 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, pp. 77-78. 

34. Gopi Chand Bhargava to Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Punjab Premier, letter 
dated November 28, 1942, pp. 90-92. 

35. Same to same, letter, dated November 20, 1942, pp. 81-85. 
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As a result of these representations and protests, and recommen- 
dations made by K. S. Raja Gul Nawaz Khan, the Punjab Government 
sanctioned the provision of ‘ charpoys ’ for the use of Civil Disobedience 
(1942) Prisoners confined in the Punjab jails, where there were no 
masonary berths or where there were insufficient number of such 
berths to, accommodate them or where they had to be housed in tents. 36 
They were allowed to get their private clothes washed from outside at 
their own expense; they could also keep their own soap and oil. The 
Superintendents of the jails were authorised to supplement the jail 
supply of vegetables by local purchase whenever necessary. 37 The 
detenues were also supplied more utensils such as metallic tumbler, 
plate and cup. However, other demands of the detenues about smoking 
and chewing betel and supplementing their diet at their own expense, 
writing and receiving more letters in envelopes from their relations, 
arrangement for games such as volleyball and badminton* and free and 
adequate supply of books, newspapers, etc., were rejected by the Gover- 
nment. 88 

Thus, from this narrative it is clear that, the Civil Disobedience 
movement (1942-44) Prisoners, many of whom were detained on flimsy 
grounds, were badly treated in jails by the Government. As soon as 
they entered the jails, their Gandhi caps were forcibly removed and 
they were not allowed to spin ‘charkha’ They were starved intellectually 
and. had to bear many indignities. They had to live in very unhealthy 
surroundings and got poor diet and medical treatment. As a result, 
health of many of them deteriorated. Yet, they bore all the hardships 
with a smiling face and never sought forgiveness. 


36. From Deputy Secretary, Punjab Government, Home Department to LG, 
Prisons, Punjab, letter No. 5788 dated Oct. 10, 1942, p. 52. 

37. Same to same, letter No. 3840 dated August 28, 1942, pp. 31-32, 

38. Ibid. 



Demand of Pakistan and Communal Pitch in Punjab 

1940-1947 

Naresh Inder. Singh 


Unlike other parts of India, the Punjab faced three-sided 
communalism. Jinnah had already put up the demand for a separate 
r sovereign country in March 1940. The years of 1940 to 1946 were also 
the years of bitter conBict between the Unionist Party and the Muslim 
League with the former towards rapid decline. Communal spirit of 
Punjab as well as the communal Punjab Press even created trouble in 
NWFP and Kashmir. 1 2 By the beginning of 1940 Jinnah had begun to 
claim that Muslim League was the only representative of the Indian 
Muslims. After putting forward the theory of two-nations and 
Pakistan scheme in March 1940, he wanted to include the whole 
Punjab (being a Muslim majority province) into Pakistan. This was 
the bone of contention. The Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab 
could never accept this stand of Mr Jinnah. Sir Sikander Hayat Khan 
also began to see the signs of future communal disruption 
and disorder in Punjab — a province already marked by communal 
disharmony.* 

The Muslim League had already put in a condition that no 
constitutional advancement or declaration should be made without 
the approval of the two major communities— the Hindus and the 
Muslims of India. 3 The Indian National Congress at its Ramgarh 
Session of March 1940 recognized the existence and importance of the 
communal problem in India. But regarding the methods of solution 
it differed from Jinnah and wished to take every step in the interest of 
the nation as a whole. 4 


1. Nehru’s articles in National Herald between 24-31 July, 1940, S. Gopal (ed.), 
Selected Works of Juwaharlal Nehru, Vol. 11, p. 409. Hereafter quoted as 
Selected Works. 

2. Ibid., p. 222. 

3. Mitra, N.N., The Indian Annual Register, Calcutta, 1940, Vol. I, PP- 114-15. 
Hereafter quoted as IAR. 

. Ibid., p. 296. 
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The Akalis had developed differences with the Congress over the 
question of recruitment in the army. They were alarmed by the scheme 
of Pakistan in which they would also be included if Mr Jinnah’s 
demand was agreed to. The British also wanted to keep good relations 
with the Akalis (as the Second World War was going on) who until 
now had been helping the Congress. Later on Sikander-Baldev Singh 
Pact in 1942 was made and majority of Akalis remained aloof in the 
Quit India Movement.® However, they fully endorsed the Congress 
demand of complete independence. At the same time they wanted 
adequate share in any future constitution. They fully resisted the 
demand of Pakistan.® In April 1940, Master Tara Singh even 
declared that the League would have to pass through the ocean of 
Sikh blood to have the establishment of Pakistan and said that the 
Swaraj was the only solution of the problems. 7 The Pakistan demand 
was taken as a threat by the Sikhs as a whole and their leaders con- 
demned it. Baba Kharak Singh opposed the division of India. 8 The 
Akalis stood for independence as well as they wanted to safeguard their 
religious and cultural rights. 9 The Khalsa National Party (a pro-British 
and loyalist party) also declared that Sikhs would not tolerate the 
communal raj of any community in the Punjab. The All India Sikh 
League described the Pakistan demand as anti-national and dangerous. 10 

On the other side, on 19 May 1940, the Hindu Mahasabha also 
condemned the Pakistan scheme as anti-Hindu and anti-national. 11 
Dr Syama Prasad Mukerjee addressed a Hindu Conference on 1 March 
1.941 at Lahore and said that so long the 28 crores Hindus remained 
alive Pakistan scheme would not operate in any part of India. 12 Quite 
contrary, Mr Jinnah was so adament that he said, “Pakistan has been 


5. Moon, Penderel, Divide and Quit, London, 1962, pp. 30-37. 

6. ‘Proceedings of the All-India Akali Conference Attari,’ 12 February 1940,’ IAR 
1940, Vol. I, p. 356. 

7. Ibid., p. 357; The Tribune, Lahore, 18.4.1940. 

8. The Tribune, 11.4.1940, 

9. The Akali, Lahore, 9. 6.1940, p. 7. 

10. The Resolution of the Khalsa National Party, 29.3.1940, IAR, 1940, Vol. I, 
p. 357; Resolution of the All India Sikh League, Lahore, 30.9.1940, Ibid Vol 
II, p. 323. 

11. Philips, C.H. and Wainwright, M.D. (ed.), The Partition of India : Policies and 
Perspectives 1935-1911, London, 1970, p. 563. 

12. IAR, 1941, Vol. T, pp. 45-6. 
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there for centuries, it is there today, and it will remain till the end of 
the world.” He said that Pakistan was the only solution of India’s 
complex problem. 13 

The Unionist Government claimed that it had been working for 
communal harmony. It appealed to the people for communal unity 
and called upon the youth to work for it. 11 

The Cripps Mission Plan in March 1942 recognized the right of 
any province of British India to have their own constitutions giving 
them full status as the Indian union. 15 The declaration contained 
the seeds of Pakistan. The Sikhs straightway rejected it. The 
Congress also rejected it for many reasons one of which was the 
principle of non-accession for a province or a State to the Indian 
Union. The Sikhs called it a blow to the integrity of India and 
betrayal of their cause. 16 Now Mr Jinnah was on his way to complete 
ascendency over the Punjabi Muslims and even the Punjab Premier, 
Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, began to submit to him as the Premier; had 
a fear of being swept away by a wave of fanaticism. 17 Sikander died 
on 26 December 1942. Pandit Nehru commented in his jail diary on 
27 December 1942, “Punjab politics will now probably get into a 
mess and the immediate future may be worse than the past.” 18 The 
Muslims kept themselves aloof from the mass and civil disobedience 
started by the Congress and Mr Jinnah congratulated them on 
6 September 19-t2 for this attitude. 19 

C. Rajagopalachari had been working for cooperation between 
the Congress and the League since April 1942. The President, Punjab 
Pradesh Congress Committee, Mian Iftikharuddin . hailed this move 
and declared on 9 May 1942 that the best way to work for the unity 
was acceptance of the right of secession. He said that the move of 
Rajagopalachari was not a Pakistan move but the most effective unity 
of India move . 20 This stand of the Punjab Congress President was 

13. Ibid., pp. 45 -6, 50. 

14. Ibid., pp. 34, 47, 55. 

15. Menon, V.P., The Transfer of Power in India, Bombay, 1968, pp. 123-24. 

16. Hodson, H.V., The Great Divide— Britain-India-Pakistan, London, 1969, p. 98; 
Guha, A.C ., India's Struggle : Quarter of a Century 1921-1946, Part'll, New 
Delhi, 1982, pp. 501-02; IAR, 1942, Vol. I, p. 149. 

17. Moon, Penderel, op. tit., pp. 37-8. 

18. Selected Works, V ol. 13, pp. 42-3. 

19. IAR, 1942, Vol. II, pp. 26 and 29. 

20. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 83. 
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not liked by the Sikhs. At the same time Master Tara Singh put 
forward Azad Punjab Scheme. He clarified the scheme on 14 
December 1942 that no community should dominate over the other in 
the Punjab.* 1 

The year . 1943 saw the further increase in the communal 
problem. The British Government wanted stability and loyality of 
the Punjab Government specially during the war because the 
province was a great supplier of fighters for them. 22 A strong Premier 
of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, had died. The circumstances 
were such that the Unionist Party continuously went towar.ls its 
decline under the next Premier Sir Khizr Hayat Khan Tiwana. The 
new Premier was also opposed to Pakistan. He was not willing to bow 
to Mr Jinnah who now took the plea that the Punjab Government 
was a League Government subject to his directions (as Mr Jinnah 
was the President of the League) under Sikander-Jinnah Pact- Sir 
Khizr opposed him and said that his Government was a coalition 
Government with the Hindus and the Sikh members in it. Mr Jinnah 
found him tbugher even than his predecessor. Now Mr Jinnah 
wanted to undermine his position. Some Unionist Muslism also had 
placed their services on his disposal and supported Pakistan demand. 
Jinnah tried to rouse Muslim opinion against the Premier but the 
latter continued to resist. 28 

Gandhi ji approved C. Rajagopalachari’s move for cooperation 
between the Congress and the League in March 1943 during 
his fast days. 24 The more the Congress became committed to the 
terms of the Muslim League for cooperation, the more it became 
likewise committed to contradictory terms. 25 The same remained 
true during the coming period. The Muslims observed Pakistan day 
on 23 March 1943 and for Mr Jinnah Pakistan was an indispensable 
condition for any settlement. 2 * The Hindus and the Sikhs continued to 
oppose Mr Jinnah’s demand. The Punjab Provincial Hindu Confere- 
nce, in its annual session on 30 April to 2 May 1943 at Lyallpur, 


21. ; Ibid., Vol. II, p. 64. 

22. Hodson, H.V., op. cit., p. 69. 

23. Moon, Penderel, op. cit., p, 39. 

24. Philips, C. H. and Wainwright, M. D., op. cit., p. 569. 

25. Hodson, H.V., op. cit., p. 88. 

26. IAR, 1943, Vol. I, p. 29; Jinnah’s interview to a foreign Press correspondent, 
23 September 1943, ibid., Vol. II, p. 17. 
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expressed the determination of the Pimjab Hindus to oppose the parti- 
tion of India. However, the conference was not opposed to the 
autonomy and development of Muslims and their culture in their own 
zones in united India subject to equal rights to minorities residing 
therein. The President of Hindu Mahasabha Mr V. D. Savarkar also 
asked Master Tara Singh to work for Hindu-Sikh unity against the 
Muslim League’s moves. 27 During 1943, the Sikhs again as a whole were 
determined to oppose Pakistan. As already mentioned that Akalis also 
started a move for Azad Punjab. The Shiromani Akali Dal in its meeting 
on 4 June 1943 presided over by Master Tara Singh even fixed its terri- 
tories including the divisions of Ambala, Jullundur and Lahore, districts 
of Lyallpur and Montgomery and a part of Multan. The purpose of the 
scheme according to Master Tara Singh was to protect the Sikhs from 
the communal domination of any community. 28 

Some Sikh leaders opposed both the schemes of Azad Punjab and 
Pakistan. Master Tara Singh and his followers supported the Azad 
Punjab demand while his anti-groups opposed it. 39 Under such circum ■ 
stances Punjab saiw the rise of next year 1944. 

In the middle of 1944 the Punjab Premier, Sir Khizr Hayat Khan 
Tiwana, was excluded from Muslim League by Mr Jinnah leaving the 
Muslims to choose one— either Jinnah or Khizr. The Unionist Party 
began to disintegrate. 30 Three Muslim Ministers of Punjab resigned 
from the League on 8 June 1944. This completed the break up of 
the Unionists from the Muslim League. 31 The Unionists had become 
weak in both Hindus and Muslims. While Muslims were being attracted 
towards Mr Jinnah’s politics, the traders and non-agriculturists had not 
yet forgotten the passage of the black bills. 32 Most of Muslim ICS 
officers of the Punjab, who held important posts, were either Leaguers or 
sympathizers of it. They also made substantial contribution to the 


27. Ibid., 1943, Vol. I, pp- 54, 56, 270. 

28. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 298; and Vol. II, p. 67. 

29. Presidential address of Baba Kharak Singh at All— India Akhand Hindustan 
Conference, Lahore, 6 June 1943, ibid., Vol, I, p.295; and ibid., Vol. H, p. 300. 

30. Moon, Penderel, op. cit., p. 39. 

31. IAR, 1944, Vol. I, p. 59. 

32. Rai, Satya M., Legislative Politics and the Freedom Struggle in the Punjab 
1897-1947, New Delhi, 1984, p. 305. 
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cause of Pakistan and Khizr was unable to check them. 33 On the 
other hand opposition of the Unionists by the Congress, Akalis and 
Hindu Mahasabha gave it a fatal blow. 

C. RajagQpaiachari’s formula was made public for the first time 
on 10 July 1944 and Jinnah dismissed it on 30 July 1944. After a few 
months Gandhi-Jinnah talks were held from 9 to 27 September 1944. 3i 
C. Rajagopalachari had devised his formula in consultation with 
Gandhi ji. According to it, the Congress agreed to demarcate 
those contiguous districts in the north-east and east where Muslims 
were in absolute majority while the Muslim League would agree to 
endorse Indian demand for independence and cooperate with the 
Congress in formation of a provisional government for the transitional 
period. 35 Consequently the Gandhi-Jinnah talks were also based on 
the formula and Lahore resolution of the League. Mr Jinnah insisted 
that Gandhi should accept two nations theory as the basis of Pakistan 
which he did not and the talks failed. Indirectly Jinnah’s hold 
over the Muslim masses was recognized by the Congress and giving up 
its earlier policy, the Congress promised for Pakistan. 36 Some of the 
Punjab Congress leaders had been released from jail by now. They 
were under restrictions. Anti-Congress groups were making propaganda 
against the Congress on the question of CR Formula and Gandhi- 
Jinnah. talks. The Muslim members of the Punjab Congress including 
Mian Iftikharuddin favoured the formula and the non-Muslim 
members were doubtful about its results. Some of them felt that it 
would raise the prestige of Mr Jinnah. 37 On the other side the 
Muslim Leaguers could not be appeased. Even during the Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks Mr Jinnah said that Muslims were united as one man and 
they were ready to make any sacrifice for their national cause. As 
before, he was adamant to divide India into two sovereign parts. 38 


33. Yadav, K. C., ‘Partition of India: A Study of Muslim Politics in Punjab 1849- 
1947,’ in Ganda Singh (ed.), The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XVII-I, April 
1983, p.139. 

34. Philips, C H. and Wainwrignt, M.D., op- cit., pp. 569-70. 

35. Sharma, Jagdish Saran, Encyclopaedia of India’s Struggle for Freedom, New 
Delhi, 1971, pp. ' 180-81. 

36. Misra, B.B., The Indian Politcal Parties-An Historical Analysis of Political Behav- 
iour up to 1941, Delhi, 1976, pp. 508-11. 

37. Malhotra, S.L., Gandhi, Punjab and the Partition, Chandigarh, 1983, pp. 94-5. 

38. IAR, 1944, Vol. II, pp. 17,22. 
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The Akalis criticised the Congress stand and opined that the Congress 
had recognized Pakistan for Jinnah. They feared that they would 
be divided into two parts. 38 The Working Committee of the All 
Parties Sikh Conference on 2 August 1944 rejected the CR Formula 
and Master Tara Singh became active to guide the Sikh opposition 
to the Eormula. Both Gandhi ji and Mr Jinnah assured the Sikh 
leaders to meet their just demands. Jinnah disclosed on 21 August 
1944 that he had both publically and privately requested the Sikh 
leaders that he would meet their just demands in every possible way 
if they send their proposals to him. 40 The Sikh leaders did not 
respond to Jinnah’s offer. On the other hand Gandhi ji asked the 
Sikhs not to perturb over the CR Formula. Any flaw would be 
corrected. He assured Master Tara Singh that the smallest interests 
would have the same weight as the largest. 41 

The Hindu Sabha leaders of the Punjab considered Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks as a mistake of Gandhi ji. Both Hindu Press and Hindu 
Sabha were critical of the CR Formula. 42 

In January 1945, a pillar of the Unionist Party, Sir Chhotu Ram, 
died. It caused further loss to the party and weakened the Premier. 
Most of the Muslim MLAs still continued to support the Unionist 
Government. Jinn ah’s influence as regards the Pakistan demand 
considerably increased by 1945 then five years before. 43 

In such circumstances, the members of the Congress Working 
Committee were released from jails and were invited to Simla 
Conference in the middle of 1945 by the Viceroy Lord Wavell. He 
placed a proposal of an interim government. All its members were 
to be taken from the Indian political parties except the Viceroy and 
the Commander-in-Chief. The Congress was ready to cooperate but 
Mr Jinnah claimed himself the sole representative of the Muslims and 
insisted that Muslims would have half the seats in the interim govern- 
ment and such seats would be held by the nominees of the League 


39. Jaswant Singh (ed.), Master Tara Singh Jeevan Sangharsh Te Udesh (Punjabi), 
Amritsar, 1972, pp. H6, 151, 155. 

40. IAR, 1944, Vol. II, pp. 9-10, 12-3. 

41. Mahatma Gandhi’s Press Statement, August 1944, The Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. LXXVIII, p. 17; Gandhi to Tara Singh, 15.8.1944, 
ibid., p. 29. 

42. Malnotra, S.L., op. cit., pp. 91-6. 

43. Moon, Penderel, op.cit., p.40. 
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only. Hence the failure of the conference. 41 Jinnah’s influence 
further increased. Now he could challenge the Punjab government 
any time. Master Tara Singh was invited to the Simla Conference 
as a representative of the Sikhs and it implied that the Akalis 
represented the Sikhs. 45 

General elections of 1946 were approaching. The League took 
these elections as life and death question in the Punjab. The League 
propaganda was led by progressive Muslim youngmen who were very 
clever at their work. What the Unionist could give the Muslims in a 
secular term, they could give them in a Muslim term. The Muslim public 
followed the latter. A wind was blowing against the Unionists. 46 The Le- 
ague got a heavy victory in the elections what it was disappointed on its 
failure to form its Government in the Punjab. Sardar Baldev Singh 
induced Sir Khizr Hayat Khan to form a coalition of Congress, Akalis 
and the Unionists. After this the communal relations became further 
embittered.On failure of the Cabinet Mission the Coalition Government 
became more uneasy. All the communities in the Punjab were collecting 
arms and getting ready for an open civil war. There was no cooperat- 
ion between the Congress and the League both in the Punjab and in the 
central Government, Thus certainty of violence further increased in this 
province. 47 

The Cabinet Mission reached India in March 1946 and began its 
talks with the Indian leaders. The Congress leaders did not agree to 
Jinnah’s demand of Pakistan. They were in favour of full freedom to the 
units within the Indian federation so that they might live as they wished. 48 
The Mission also consulted the Sikh and Muslim leaders of the Pdnjab 
but it did not interview any Hindu leader from this province as the 
Hindu Mahasabha had lost its influence here. The views of the Congress 
were considered the views of the Punjab Hindus also. 49 Mr Jinnaha and 
Muslim League legislators were in favour of full sovereign state of Pak- 
istan. 60 At the same time Shiromani Akali Dal demanded a Sikh State 
on 22 March 1946 which would include majority of the Sikh population 


44. Ibid., pp.40-1. 

45. Malhotra, S.L., pp- 102,107. 

46. Yadav, K. C., op. cit., p. 140. 
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and there historic Gurdwaras. 51 On 5 April 1946, the Mission 
interviewed the Sikh leaders] They stood for a united India but stated 
if Pakistan is formed they must have a separate State in the Punjab. 52 , 

On 16 May 1946, the Cabinet Mission envisaged a Union of 
India, embracing both British India and the States, controlling all the, 
departments including foreign and defence also. The provinces were 
allowed to form groups with executives and legislatures of their own, 
and each group would determine the principal subjects to be taken in 
common. Any province could call for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the Union or group constitution after an initial period of ten years. 
The Cabinet Mission did not accept the demand for Pakistan as a 
solution to communal problem. The groups would proceed provincial 
constitutions for the provinces in each section and shall decide if any 
group constitution was required. Muslim majority provinces were allot- 
ted to different groups. Then all the representatives of the sections and, 
States would reassemble to set up a. Union constitution. The 
provinces were given the right to come out of any group after the first 
general elections under the new constitution. Such decision could be 
taken by the new provincial legislatures. 63 * 

On'17 May 1946 the Viceroy also declared that till- the preparation 
of the new constitution there would be an interim government which 
would be a pure Indian Government except for its Head, the 
Governor-General. Recognized leaders of the main Indian parties 
would be included in it. 8,1 No major party of the Sikhs, Muslims and 
the Congress was satisfied on the declaration of 16 May 1946. 56 On 
16 June 1946 the Viceroy declared the names of the members of the 
Interim Government also. 56 

Ultimately on 12 August 1946, the Congress President Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was invited to form the Interim Government at the Centre 
and on 1st September the portfolios were announced and the next day 
on 2 September the Interim Government assumed office. 57 In July 1946, 


51. Ibid., p.45. 

52. Ibid . , p. 48; Seleced works, Vol. 15, p. 12l (fn-2). ’ . 
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the Muslim League rejected the Cabinet Mission plans and announced 
direct action On 16 August 1946 throughout India. Jinnah informed 
, Pandit Nehru in August 1946 of his party’s non cooperation with the 
Interim Government. But later on the League decided to join the 
Interim Government on 15 October 1946. 68 In the Interim Government 
both parties never worked as a team and remained two warring groups 
as the purpose of the Muslim League was only to achieve its aim from 
within the Government and not to allow the Congress to work against 
the League’s interest. 59 

The Working Commiitee of the Punjab Pradesh Congress Commit- 
tee criticised the Cabinet Mission as the minorities specially the Sikhs 
were not given safeguards and the Committee also condemned the com- 
pulsory grouping system for provinces. 60 On the other side the demand 
of Sikh State had no force behind it Sts; 61 (i) all non-Sikh parties suppor- 
ted the demand only to check the Pakistan demand, not to make really 
a Sikh State; (ii) all the Sikh members in the Punjab Legislative Assem- 
bly were not one on the demand; and (iii) the Sikhs were in majority 
only in two tebsils of Tarn Taran and Moga in the whole province. 
Therefore the Cabinet Mission asked the Sikbs to adjust with any major 
party Congress or the League. In June 1946 the Sikhs rejected the Cabinet 
Mission proposals and decided to boycott the Interim Government. 62 In 
July 1945, the Sikhs unanimously decided to boycott the Constituent 
Assembly and all the Sikh nominees to the Constituent Assembly 
withdrew their names. They were allotted 4 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly. 63 

Inspite of Central Congress leaders efforts the Sikhs remained 
adament to boycott the Constituent Assembly. Sardar Patel felt that 
injustice was done to them by the Cabinet Mission. He appealed 1 to 
them not to boycott the Assembly. Similar appeal was made by the 
Congress Working Committee on 9 August 1946 with the assurance 
that the Congress would support them in removing their legitimate 


58. Ibid., pp. 2,10, 37. 

59. Menon, V.P., op. tit., p. 322; Misra, B.B., op. pp. 588-89. 

60. Malhotra, S.L., op. cit., p. 147. 

61. Master Tara Singh, Meri Yaad,’ Jaswant Singh (ed.), op. cit., pp. 194-96, 198. 

62. Philips, C.H. and Wainwright, M.D., op. cit., p. 573; Selecled Works, Vol. 15, 
pp. 194 (fn-4), 226, 250 (fn). 

63. IAR, 1946, Vol. II, p. 2, 5-6; Ibid., Vol. I, p. 148. 
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Assembly grievances. 64 Consequently the Sikhs decided to enter the 
Constituent and the Interim Govenment. The decision was taken by the 
Panthic Board, the supreme body of the Sikh community. 66 

The year 1947 came with a much complicated communal situation 
in the Punjab. On 24 January 1947 the Punjab Government banned 
the Muslim League National Guards and the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 
Sangh in the Punjab. The League started a movement to restore the 
civil liberties and remove the Khizr Government. It organized 
demonstrations and protest meetings. Soon the Government lifted 
the ban on 28 January 1947. 66 But the Muslim League continued to be 
non-cooperative and direct actionist in the Punjab and Frontier Provin- 
ce. 67 Its civil disobedience in the Punjab led to a large scale riots and 
brakedown of the Punjab Ministry in early March 1947. This was the 
beginning of bitter riots. The situation began to deteriorate. The Punjab 
Ministry resigned on 3 March 1947. Disturbances took place at 
Lahore. On 4 March 1947, Lala Bhim Sen Sachar led a procession to 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Master Tara Singh raised a slogan 
on the occasion Pakistan murdabad and brandised his sword. He 
again shouted Raj karega Khalsa aqi rahe na koi. The Punjab 
Legislative Assembly was prorogued by the Governor on 5 March 1947 
under section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935 as no alternative 
Ministry could be formed. 68 The League was once again frustrated. 
Its attempt to form Ministry in the Punjab again failed. At this stage 
the communal pitch in the Punjab was complete and at its peak. Now 
Muslim war cry was larke lenge Pakistan, marke lenge Pakistan 
and Master Tara Singh’s counter cry was kat ke denge apni jan, 
maggar denge nahin Pakistan . All the communities of the Punjab 
had already organized their units ready for civil war, on the issue 
whether the whole Punjab would go to Pakistan or East Punjab could 
be saved for the Hindus and Sikhs. 89 Immediately after the resignation 


64. Patel to Bhimsen Sacharfe^ July 1946, Durga Das (ed.),’ Sardar Patels, 
Correspondence, 1945-50, Ahmedabad, 1972, Vol. HI, pp. 78-79 (hereafter 
quoted as SPC); Ibid., Vol. II, p. XX; and Selected Works, Vol. 15, pp. 280- 
81. 

6%. IAR, 1946, Vol. II, p. 15. 

66. Ibid., 1947, Vol. I, pp. 220-22; Selected Works, Vol. II (Second series) p 46 
(fn-4). 

67. Selected works, Vol. II (Second Series),' pp. 51, 108 (fn). 

68. IAR, 1947, Vol, I, pp. 223-25; Moon, Penderel, op.cit., pp. 75j$7. ' 1 

69. Guha, A.C., op. cit., pp. 852-53. * 
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of Sir Khizr Hayat Khan and failure of the League to form 
its Ministry, violent communal riots started on 4 March 1947. Riots 
took place in the Muslim majority areas. The Hindus and the Sikhs 
were the worst sufferers. 70 By March 20, 1947, the following figures of 
dead and injured were announced officially: 71 



Killed 

Injured 

Towns 

511 

944 

Rural areas 

1538 

159 

Total 

2049 

1103 


Riots continued sporadically after March 1947 especially in Lahore 
and Amritsar. After having suffered in March 1947, the Sikhs were 
blazing with anger. They now preferred to partition of the Punjab. 
Muslim League had been making tempting offers to the Sikhs but 
considering the recent riots they did not accept them. Rather they 
were awaiting for a fearful revenge in the East Punjab. 72 In the light 
of murders, brutal violence in India as well as in Punjab, the Congress 
Working Committee felt it necessary to find a way out. It passed a 
resolution regarding the division of the Punjab into Muslim and non- 
Muslim parts on 8 March 1947 and appealed to the Punjabis to end 
the tragic situation. 73 On the other hand the League’s demand was 
to include' the whole province into Pakistan. On 11 March 1947, 
Sardar Baldev Singh wrote to the Viceroy that the only solution of the 
problem was to divide the Punjab. Similarly on 17 April 1947 the 
Shiromani Akali Dal passed a resolution that the only remedy to the 
communal strife in the Punjab was the partition to it. 74 Both the 
Hindus and the Sikhs were in favour of the partition. From April to 
May 1947 all political shades of both the communities including the 
Punjab Congress were continuously putting pressure for the division of 
the Punjab and they were also demanding the same from the Congress 
High Command. Sardar Swaran Singh and Lala Bhim Sen Sachar were 
representing jointly the Hindus and Sikhs’ plans for partition in such a 
way that solidarity of the Sikhs and equal distribution of assets, etc , 


70. Moon, Penderel, op. cit., p. 79. 

71. lAR., 1947, Vol. I, p.223. 

72. Moon, Pend ere], op. cit., pp. 80-87, 95; Ganda Singh, ‘A Diary of Partition 
Days,’ The Panjab Past and Present, Vol, XIII, October 1978, pp. 441-62- 

73. Selected Works, Vol. II (Second Series), pp. 291-92. 

74. Ibid.-, p. 293 {(a-'i); IAR, 1947, Yql. I, p, 244. 
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should be ensured. Dr Gopichand Bhargava and Giani Kartar Singh and 
other Congress and Sikh leaders met the Congress Working Committee 
on 2 May i 947 demanding the partition of the Punjab. But the Muslim 
League was not even ready by May 1947 to surrender even an inch of 
the Punjab land. 78 Mr Jinnah demanded a. national State consisting of 
six full provinces including both Punjab and Bengal. 76 In view of 
the tremendous pressure from the Hindus and the Sikhs, Mr Jinnah 
had only two alternatives now : either to accept truncated Pakistan or 
to join the Indian Union. 77 ' In these circumstances on 3 June 1947, 
there appeared Mountbettan Plan according to which the power would 
be transferred to one or two successors or authorities. There would 
be two constituent Assemblies and Bengal and the Punjab were to be 
divided. Legislative Assemblies of these provinces were to decide the 
partition. 78 

Mr Jinnah who had always been rejecting the truncated Punjab 
now accepted it as it based on the same. Jogic on which he demanded 
the division of India. The plan was publically accepted by Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr Jinnah and Sardar Baldev Singh on behalf 
of the Sikhs. 79 The Punjab and Bengal assemblies were to sit in two 
parts representing Muslims and non-Muslim areas respectively. 
Consequently the Punjab Legislative Assembly decided the partition of 
the Punjab on 23 June 1947. The House split itself into Eastern and 
Western sections. The Eastern section gave its verdict in favour of the 
partition and decided to join the existing Constituent Assembly while 
the other section recorded its vote against the partition and favoured 
a new constituent assembly. The decision was communicated to the 
Governor, the Chairman of the two sections of the Assembly. 80 Here 
the triangular communal contest in Punjab ended on constitutional 
side. A fearful communalism was yet to appear in the form of brutal 
riots on both sides in eastern and western Punjab coincided with the 
process of making India free on 15 August 1947. 


75. Ganda Singh, op. cit., pp. 441-62. 

76. IAR, 1947, Vol. I, p. 246. 

11. Nehru to Asaf Ali., 14 May 1 947, Selected Works, Vol. II (Second Series), p 150. 

78. IAR, 1947, Vol. I, pp. 249, 143-46. 

79. Moon, Penderel, op. cit., pp. 66-8. 

80. I4R, 1947, Vol. I, pp. 268-69. 
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Conclusion 

Communalism was more stronger in Punjab than other parts of 
India. Religious bitterness and enmity between the Muslim and 
non-Muslims of Punjab had been existing for centuries and it was 
increased by the Shahidganj- Mosque agitation in thirties of the present 
century. The Unionists were finally extinguished. They could not face 
the League’s rise in Punjab. Punjab Muslims were attracted towards 
Mr Jinnah due to popularity of his slogan of Pakistan. The Muslim 
League, which had only one MLA in Punjab Assembly in 1937, was 
able to win the first battle of Pakistan in Punjab during 1946 
elections. 

Unfortunately Sir Sikander Hayat Khan and his successor 
Premier of Punjab could not get political support from the Indian 
National Congress and A kalis against Mr Jinnah. It was perhaps due 
to two main reasons : (i; Power politics; and (ii) difference of 
ideologies. The allianace which was made between the Unionists, 
Akalis and Congress after 1946 elections was not a meeting of 
ideologies but a belated efforts (resulted from the fear of popularity 
and power of Mr Jinnah) to prevent the formation of League’s 
ministry in Punjab. 

There was absence of dynamic Congress leadership in Punjab. It 
could not win the Muslims of Punjab to its side; neither it could check 
Jinnah’s activity in Punjab single handed or jointly with non-League 
parties especially the Unionists. . But Congress cannot be blamed for 
not making alliance with the Unionists as both had quite different aims 
and approaches. One was a loyal and pro -British party and the 
other was a nationalist and anti-British organization. The latter could 
not forget the unprecedented repression of the former. 

For fulfilment of his goal, it was necessary for Jinnah to capture 
power in Punjab. But inspite of being a Muslim majority province, 
no single community was in a position to form its ministry. After the 
disappointment of the League on its failure to form Ministry after 
1946 elections inspite of its large victory, Jinnah became direct 
actionist. It resulted into communal riots. But leaving ‘its’ and ‘buts’ 
away, we can conclude that Pakistan was the result of the British 
policies in India and age-old religious differences between Muslims and 
non-Muslims of India. / 



Means of Communication in Medieval Haryana 
(A. D. 1526-1707) 

Inderjit Kakra* 


Routes 

The principal towns of Haryana were linked with other chief 
trading centres of the country through well defined lands routes. The 
most important land route was from Lahore to Agra which passed 
through the territory of this region. The following were the halting 
places of tins route 1 — 


From 

To 

Kos 2 

Lahore 

Amanat Khan 

12 

Amanat Khan 

Fatehpur 

, 15 

Fatehpur 

Dehkhan 

15 

Dehkhan 

Phillaur 

15 

Phillaur 

Dourahi 

12 

Dourahi 

Sirhind 

17 

Sirhind 

Moughalsarai 

15 

Moughalsarai 

Shahabad Markanda 

15 


•Research Scholar, Department of History, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

1. Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, Travels In India, translation from the original French 
edition 1676 by V. Ball, Vol. I, London, 1889, p. 95 ; and also Cf. Travels In 
India, Vol. I, edited by William Crooke, C.T.E., New Delhi, 1977, pp. 77-8 and 
85; Cf. Sarkar, Jadunath, The India of, Aurangzib, Calcutta, 1901, pp. xcii-c; 
Babar invaded India on November 17, 1525 and followed his route via Sialkot, 
Lahore, Kalanuar, Milwat, Dun, Banur, Sanur, Samana, Sunam, Ambala, 
Shahabad Markanda and came upto Karnal alongwilh the western bank of 
Yamuna. Thaneshwar (Kurukshetra) was not on his way to Panipat. Cf. 
Baburnama, pp. 454-75; Abul Fazl has mentioned the following route: Kalanaur, 
Jalalabad, Sultanpur, Jullundur, Hadabad, Dikakdar, Macchiwara, Sirhind, 
Ambala, Shahabad Markanda, Thanesar (Kurukshetra), Karnal, Panipat, 
Sonepat and then Delhi, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, Beveridge, pp. 705-06. On 6 
April 1606 A.D., when Khusrau rebelled at Agra and ran away towards Panjab 
through Haryana, Jahangir followed the following route : Agra, Mathura, 
Hodal, Faridabad, Delhi, Narela, Panipat, Karnal, Shahabad Markanda, 
Aluwa-Sarai, Qazi Ali Sultanpur, Gobindwal; Jaipal and Lahore, Tuzuzk-i- 

. Jahangiri, translated into English by Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. I, pp. 54-70. 

2. Kos is roughly equal to 2 miles or 3.2186 kms. 
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From 

To 

Kos 

Shahabad Markanda 

Taraori 

17 

Taraori 

Karnal 

14 

Karnal 

Gannaur 

21 

Gannaur 

Delhi 

24 

Delhi 

Ballabgarh 

8 

Ballabgarh 

Palwal 

18 

Palwal 

Kosi 

15 

Kosi 

Shah-ki-Sarai 

(Mathura) 

16 

Mathura 

Goodkisera 

' 5 

Goodkisera 

Agra 

6 


The other major routes which ran through this territory fk>m Delhi 
to Multan were the following : 


(i) Delhi-Rohtak-Hissar-Sirsa Bhatner-Suratgarh-Anupgarh-Bha- 
walpur-Multan. 3 

(ii) Delhi-Rohtak-Rajgarh-Reni Bhadra-Nohar-Rawastsar-Bhait- 
ner-Suratgarh-Anupgarh-Bhawalpur-Multan. 4 

The other important route which was followed by Timur during 
the early Medieval period was Lahore-Bhatner-Rania-Sirsa-Fatehabad 
Tohana-Kaithal-Aspandi-Tughlugpur-Pafiipat-Sonepat and then Delhi. 5 
He found a rich provision on this route. The importance of this route; 
was gradually diminished during the Mughal period, firstly it passed 
through a deserted land; secondly sarais were not built on this road by 
the Mughals as they existed on the Sher-Shah Suri Marg ; thirdly steps 
were not taken by the Mughals to plant trees on its both sides as these 
were done alongwith the Sher-Shah-Suri Marg ; fourthly, bridges were 
constructed on the latter road,' which were not done on the former 
route ; fifthly, Sher-Shah-Suri Marg passed through important towns 
of Haryana and, Panjab which was important for military point of 

' — ^ ! i. ; ■- /.; ' • ' 

3. Sharma.K.R., Rajasthan-ka-Samajik aurArtiuk Ilihas', p. 96. ■ 

4. Ibid. , I.,.,., — ; . 

5. Cf. Sharaf-ud-din Yazdi, Zafarnama, Calcutta, 1885-88, Vol. II, pp. 76-85; Ibn 
Battuta, who travelled from Sind to Delhi through Haryana in : 1325 'A.D., 
followed the route : Sind, Janani , Siwasitan (Sehwan) Laharif Tarria 1 , Bakar, 
Dch, Multan,. Abohar, Ajudhan (Pak-Pattan), Sirsa, Hansi, MasUdabad, 
Palana and Delhi, Travels In Asia and Africa - 1325-1354 translated by H.A.R. 
Gibb, London, 1957,' pp. 183-94. Ajudhan should, have come before Abohar. 
The ruins .of Masudabad lie a mile east of Nazafgarh and six miles w. by. n- of 
Palam station, ibid., f. n, 11, p. 362. 
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view as the Mughals had to keep strict vigilance upon their borders by 
following the Sher Shah Suri Marg, which provided facilities to the 
military persons in comparison to the former. 

, Thus it is apparent from the above mentioned routes that during 
the Mughal period, the chief towns of this province were connected 
with the different provinces like Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 5 ( a ) Panjab 
and the routes which ran through these provinces, it too had its link 
with other far off provinces of the country. 

Transport System 

In Haryana, we find only land routes as no major river like the 
Ganges and the Indus existed in this region which facilitate the 
travellers to go by water and provided for navigation purpose . 6 
The oniy river Saraswati which had its importance in ancient 
times had already dried up and even at present a rivulet is running to 
the north of Thanesar city . 7 Nevertheless we have instances when the 
Mughal Emperors embarked on a boat and went from Haryana to Delhi 
by the river Yamuna which flowed about two miles east ofPanipat 
during the period of our study . 8 * In fact, several rivers which traversed 
this territory during ancient times have been ceased to flow. As 
Haryana was a plain region, the principal modes of transport by land 
were the bullock-carts,® which are still in vogue in this region. More- 
land has stated, “In Northern India, these routes were, in some cases 
at least suitable for wheeled traffic .” 10 Besides elephants, camels, 
mules and men were also used for the purpose. Sometimes, the camels,' 
carts, bullocks and bullock-carts and even buffaloes were also used 
by the army, Muhammad Farukh-Siyar appointed Raja Jai Singh 
Sawai to extirpate Churaman Jat. When Raja Jai Singh Sawai reached 
in the vicinity of the fort of Thun, he constructed new batteries. For 

5 (a) Cf. Sarkar, J. N., op. c it., p. cvii. 

6. “Navigable rivers such as the Indus, the Ganges and the Jamuna were at this 
time important high ways, and carried a large volume of heavy traffic throughout 
the north of India.” Moreland, W.H., India At The Death of Akbar, Delhi, 
1962, p. 156. 

7. Cf. Amar Singh, Kurukshetra Ki Nadiyan Aur Un Ki Sithiti, Kurukshetra Univer- 
sity Research Journal Arts and Humanities, Vol. X, 1976, pp. 337-43. 

8. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p; 1 37; Cf. Sarkar, J.N., Military History of India, 
pp. 42 and 51. 

9. Moreland, W.H., op. cit., p. 155. 

10. Ibid., p. 6. 
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this purpose “he kept constantly ready 3,000 draft camels and 2,000 
carts, besides a number of mules, bullocks, buffaloes and mounted with 
large water bages ( pakhals ). Whenever water was required for the 
purpose of building the batteries and walls around the fort of Thun, 
the camels, carts, bullocks and buffaloes were sent with water bags, 
they would empty, a tank in stretch, and filling the bags, 

bring them and discharge the water at the required spot.” 11 Farukh- 
Siyar deputed Amir-ul-Umara against Raja Ajit Singh Rathor, the 
zamindar of Jodhpur. Amir-ul-Umara set out towards Ajmer. 

“Besides the three crores of rupees given to him by His Majesty, he 
had with him another 500 carts load of treasure, each cart driven by 
six bullocks.” 18 Horses were used in exceptional cases for transport 
of goods in carvans as these were employed in the Mughal service in 
war. 13 The elephants were rarely used for transport of goods as they 
were used for fighting in war and were reserved for the Emperor and 
nobles. Purchas writes that in 1598 A. D. Akbar travelled from Lahore 
to Agra through Haryana. “He had eight hundred elephants, and 
seven thousand camels, to carrie his tents and provisions, yea, his 
Secretarie had at the same time seven hundred camels, and seventie 
elephants for his own furniture, and therefore, it is lesses maruaile of 
the kings. The king conducted in this expedition above a thousand 
elephants instructed to fights, and a hundred thousand soldiers.” 11 
Rath 15 were used for passenger traffic but they were very expensive. 
Sometimes carts were also used for passenger traffic : “In the countrey 
of the Mogor they have many fine carts, carved and gilded two wheeles, 
drawn with two little bulls.” 16 Moreland also writes, “for passenger’ 
traffic lighter carts drawn by trotting oxen were available in some parts 
of the country, but the palanquin was the more ordinary mode of 
conveyance. 17 Even today one can observe that villagers of Haryana 

11. Lakhnawi, Shiv Das, Shahnama Munawwar Kalam, translated into English by 
Syed Hasan Askari, Patna, 1980, p. 20. 

12. Ibid., p. 5; “carting was practised mainly in the case of valuable goods, such 

as treasure or indigo ” Moreland, W.H., op. cit., p. 155. 

13. Ovington , A Voyage to Surat in The Year 1689, edited by H.C. Ravvlinson, 
Oxford, 1929, p. 134. 

1 4. Ibid., p. 26. 

15. Bernier, Francois, Travels in the Mogul Empire A.D. 1656-1668, Second Edition, 
New Delhi, p. 283. 

16. Ovington, op. cit., p. 78. , ’ . 

17. Moreland, W.H., op. cit., p, 156, 
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generally use the bulls and camel-carts from villages to nearby towns. 
Ladies and nobles used to travel in palanquins. 18 Camels were also used 
for transport of heavy goods in the sandy districts of Mohindergarh 
and Hissar. 

Transport of Merchandise 

There was a considerable movement of commodities, both manu- 
factured and agricultural products. 1 ® From the major towns of Haryana 
to Delhi, Agra and Lahore. 20 Even during the Sultanat period (1206- 
1526 A.Dl), Ibn Battuta writes, “Sirsa a large town with quantities of 
rice, of an excellent sort which is exported to the capital Delhi.” 21 
He was told by the then local Governor Shams-ud-Din Bushanji that 
the city yielded a heavy revenue but the exact figure is not mentioned. 
Although indigo produced in Southern Haryana (Mewat) was not 
superior as it was Bayana the main centre of indigo trade but it was 
exported to other countries and was also “distributed to all over 
the Hindustan places where indigo was not grown.” 22 The annual yield 
of indigo was 1000 bales or more. Nevertheless its ‘low quality and 
sandy’ these were bought by the Dutch Company. 23 

As Haryana lay on the highway from Agra to Lahore, it is to be 
inferred that industries might have been in a flourishing state during 
the period of our study. William Finch who visited this region in the 
year 1611 A. D. during the reign of Jahangir mentioned about the 
Industry of Solammoniac (amonium chloride) industry at Thanesar. 21 
During the period under review the main industrial and trading centres 
were Panipat, Karnal, Hissar, Hansi, Rewari, Rohtak and Thanesar 
During the reign of Jahangir “Paniput (Panipat) was at that period of 


18. Tavernier, J.B., op. cit., pp. 39-45. 

19. For agricultural products, Cf. Abul Fazl, The Ain-i-A/cbari, translated from the 
original Persian by Colonel H.S. Jarrett, Second Edition, Vol. II, New Delhi, 
1978, pp. 114-117. 

20. Edward Terry from 1616-1619 found Lahore the chief city of trade in all India, 
Early Travels, p. 92. 

21. Ibn Battuta, op. cit., pp. 183-194. 

22. Pelsaert Francisco, The Rcmonstrcmtie, Jahangir's India , translated from the 
Dutch by W.H. Moreland and P. Geyl, Delhi, p. 15. 

23. Ibid.; Indigo was also produced at Panipat, Jhajhar, Palwal, Rohtak, Hissar, 
Gobana, Sirsa, Mahim, Rewari and Taoru; Cf. Abul Fazl, op. cit., p. 115. 

24. Foster, William, Early Travels in India 1583-1619, Indian Edition, 1968, pp. 
157-58. 
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greats importance and an emporium of trade from the Punjab, Cash- 
mere (Kashmir) and Cabul (Kabul), Persia and all the Western 
Countries. The commercial intercourse was then active and 

extensive ” 25 Thus Panipat, the principal town of Haryana ac, ted 

also as an inland emporium for the onward supply of commodities to 
Delhi, Agra and Lahore and even distant places of the country. Rewari 
was also continued to be the main trading centre even in the early 
years of 1 9th century. “Rewari is a considerable entrepot for the 
commerce carried on from the city and neighbourhood of Delhi to 
the south-westward, the intercourse is great and constant, and its 
security as a depot for valuable conduces greatly to the commerce and 
general prosperity of the frontier.” 26 There was rich individual merc- 
hants in all these centres who used to advance money to the farmers. 

The commodities were easily transported from one place to another 
with the help of a specialised class of carriers known as the banajaras. 
They were a nomadic. 27 They did not stay in one place and moved 
from one place to another with all their household goods and families. 
They had their chief who exercised control oyer them and also their 
own oxen. Some of them were merchants who earned great profits. 
“These Banajaras” says Mundy, “carry all their household along with 
them, as wives and children, ...continually driving from place to place. 
Their oxen are their own. They are sometimes hired by merchants, 
but most commonly they are the merchants themselves, buying 
grain where it is cheaper, and from thence again reload their carts and 
animals with anything that will yield benefit in other places, as salt, 
sugar, butter, etc. 28 

The banajaras moved from one place to another in large carvans. 
Tavernier described a carvan thus, “They give an ox a load weighing 
300 or 350 livres 29 (4 to 5 maunds) and it is an astonishing sight to 


25. Hamilton, Walter, Geographical Statistical and Historical Description of 
Hindustan and the Adjacent Countries, London, 1820, p. 411. 

26. Ibid., p. 424, Rewari is situated about 50 miles South-West from Delhi. 

27. Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, written by Himself and translated from a 
Persian manuscript by Major David Price, Rare Books Inc., Delhi, 1904, p. 26. 

28. Peter Mundy, Travels of Peter Mundy 1608-1667, edited by Temple and Anstey, 
London, 1914, Vol. II, pp. 95-6. 

29. The ordinary man was 69 liyres and the Jivre was of 16 ounces. Cf. Tavernier, 
J. B., op. cit., Vol. I, New Delhi, 1977, p. 32. 
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behold carvans numbering 10,000 or 12,000 oxen together, 
for the transport of rice, corn and salt carrying rice to where corn only 
grows and corn to where only rice grows, and salt to the places where 
there is none.” 30 Sometimes carvans comprised as many as 20,000 oxen 
and Peter Mundy has mentioned carvans consisting of 14,000 to 20,000 
oxen, each carrying a load of four maunds 31 Jahangir also writes, “Some 
of them have 1000 bullocks and some or less. They take grain from 
different districts ( bulukat ) into the towns and sell it. They go along- 
with the armies and with such an army there would be 10,000 bullocks 
or, more.’’ 32 

The carvans travelled long distance as for instance from Agra to 
Lahore. According to John Marshal the journey from Agra to Lahore, : 
the completion of the journey in such a short time was partly due to 
the quick speed of the oxen and partly due to the good condition of 
roads. Pietro Della Valle has commended about the speed of the oxen 
when he says that “they run and gallop like horses.” 33 Similarly, 
Tavernier has observed, “These oxen allow themselves to the driven 
like our horses. ..they make journey lasting 60 days at 12 or 15 leagues 
a day and always at the throat.” 34 

In Haryana like other provinces, the roads were not metalled as 
these are today.. Dr S.S. Kulshresbtha has rightly remarked, “The 
roads of the Mughal Empire were imperfectly levelled and unmetal- 
led.” 35 However, they were “suitable for wheeled traffic and long 
lines of carts might occasionally be seen.” 86 The road leading from 
Lahore to Agra “was built with pillar at every kos and a well at every 
three kos with trees on both sides.” 37 Sher Shah Suri is celebrated for 
his public reforms such as the construction of roads and sarais. 33 


30. Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

31. Peter Mundy, op. cit,, p. 95. 

32. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. II, pp. 233-34. 

33. P. Della Valle, Travels of Pietro Ddle Valle, edited by E. Grey, 2 Volumes 
(Hakluyat Society), 1891, Vol. I, p. 21. 

34. Tavernier, J.B., op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 43-44. 

35. Development of Trade And Industry Under The Mughals, Allahabad, 1964, p. 152. 

36. Moreland, W.H., op. cit., p. 6. 

37. Iqbalnama-Jahangiri, Karachi, 1963 (Urdu translation), p. 121, 

38. For a detailed account of Sher Shah’s sarais and roads, please see Afsana-i- 
Sahan, Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, Tarikh Maadahe Akhbare Ahmadi, Tarikh-i-Khan-i- 
Jahani and Tarikh-i-Daudi, Nigam, S.B.P., Survansh-Ka-Itihas, Part 1-Shershah 
Sur 1540-45, New Delhi, 1973, pp. 13-30, 31-49, 51-120, 121-285. 
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Besides which he raised many magnificent mosques for the worship of 
God on the high way where he appointed readers of Koran as Moollas. 
He ordered that at every stage all strangers, without distinction of 
country or religion, should be entertained, according to their quality 
at the public expense, and he planted rows of fruit trees along the 
roads, as well to preserve travellers from the scorching rays of the 
sun, as to stake their thirst. 39 One can see the remnants of Sher Shah 
Suri’s sarai at Thanesar. Jahangir after crushing the rebellion of 
Khusrau also ordered that the zamindars on Sher Shah Suri Marg 
‘should plant at every town and village and every stage and halting 
pUce, mulberry and other large and lofty trees affording shade.-’ 40 
Bernier also writes that wells were got dug by Jahangir, which provided 
drinking water to the travellers. 41 Thus the people were benefitted of 
the benevolence acts of the Mughals. 

The Sher Shah Suri Marg which ran from Sonargaon (in Bangla- 
desh) to the Indus passed through the main cities of Haryana is the 
longest highway' (about 1580 krohs) in the world. Sir Thomas Roe had 
a word of appreciation regarding a part of the road from Agra to 
Lahore, “It is all a plain and the highway planted on both sides with 
trees like a delicate walk, it is one of the great works and wonders of 
the world.” 42 Peter Mundy observed, “The trees are distant one from 
the other about eight or nine ordinary steps and the ranks from side 
to side about forty. It is generally known that from Agra there are 
such ranks of trees, which reach as far as Lahore... and they say this 
doth to Patna.” 43 Tavernier travelled through this region and he halted 
at Shahabad Markanda, Thanesar, Karnal, Gannaur and then entered 
Delhi. He observed, ....“nearly all the way from Lahore to Delhi and 
Delhi to Agra, is like a continuous avenue planted throughout with 
beautiful trees on both sides, which is very pleasant to the view, but 
in some places they have been allowed to perish, and the people have 
not taken care to plant others. 44 In 1663 A.D. Bernier travelled from 


39. Ferishta, Tarikh-i-Ferishta. Vol II, Briggs, John, Calcutta, 1966, p. 78. 

40. Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, p, 157. 

41. Douie, James, The Panjab North West Frontier Province and Kashmir Provincial 
Geographies of India, Combridge, 1916, p. 127. 

42. Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Vol. II, p. 537. 

43. Peter Mundy, op. cit., II, pp. 83-4. 

44. Tavernier, J.B., op. cit., p. 96. 
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Agra to Delhi and he writes about this road,... “a double row of trees 
planted by order of Jehan-Guyre and continued for one hundred and 
fifty leagues, with small pyramids or turrets, erected from kosse to 
kosse for the purpose of pointing out the different roads. Wells are also 
frequently met with, affording drink to travellers, and serving to water 
the young trees.” 45 Thus Bernier and Travernier though they are con- 
temporary, but the former writes contrary to Travemier’s observations 
about the roads in Haryana. The latter might have seen a place where 
few trees vanquished by lack of water, but it cannot be. construed that 
the Mughals were careless in preserving the trees. . 

Although Sher Shah Suri is to be credited for widening the road 
and making new high ways and planting of the trees yet this road was 
earlier existed even before the advent of the Mughals. 46 Babar writes 
that on 17th December 1528, he ordered that “Chiqmaq Beg with Shahi 
Tamghachi’s 47 clerkship, should measure the road between Agra and 
Kabul. At every 9th kuroh (18 miles), a tower was to be erected 
12 qaris high, 48 and having a char-dara m on the top, at every 18 kuroh 
(36 miles), 6 post-horses were to be kept fastened, and arrangement 
was to be made for the payment of post-masters and grooms, and 
for horse-corn... If the place where the horses are fastened up, be near 
a crown-domain, let those'there provide for the matters mentioned, if 
not, let the cost be charged on the beg in whose pargana, the post-house 
may be.” 50 Thus it can be construed that the road from Agra to 
Lahore which passes this territory was existed even during the Sultanat 
period. 

Bridges 

The Mughals also got constructed bridges, though rare, on the 
highway which still bear their name. Jahangir, after crushing the 
rebellion of his son Khusrau in 1606, ordered on his way from Lahore 


45. Bernier, op. cit., p. 284. 

46. Tarikh-i-Khan.Jahani Wa Makhzan-i- Afghani of Khwajah Nimatallah by S.M. 
Imam Al-Din, Vol. I, Dacca, 1960, p. 64 ; Qureshi, I.H., The Administration of 
the Mughul Empire, Patna, p. 244. 

47. The bearer of the stamp (tamgha) who by impressing it gave quittance for the 
payment of tools and other dues, Baburnama, f. n. 3, p. 629. 

48. Either 24 ft. or 36 ft.; Ibid., f. n. 4. 

49. Four doored, open all sides, ibid., f. n. 5. 

50. Ibid , pp. 629-30 
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to Agra that “...at the passage of every river, whether large or small 
convenient bridges were erected, so that the industrious traveller might 
be enable to pursue his objects without obstruction or delay.” 61 A 
famous “Mughal Bridge” is still existed near Madhuban, 52 on the 
Sher Shah Suri Marg. Generally “the rivers were crossed by fords, 
ferries, or bridges of boats, and the passage was extremely difficult 
when the streams were in flood.” 53 So the bridges were constructed 
at important points to make the transportations easy. 

Freight 

Tavernier says that a cart with two oxen could be hired ordinarily 
for about a rupee a day and hence the whole journey of about 40 days 
from Surat to Agra cost only between rupees forty to forty-five and 
adds that the rate" was more or less the same throughout India. 54 
John Marshall (1668-1672) giving the rates of transport from Patna 
to Agra says that a cart which carries 40 maunds and goes with 6 oxen 
is let for rupees eighty, a coach which carries 4 men and goes with 
two oxen is let for rupees twenty-two and a horse is let for rupees 
ten. 55 

Insecurity on The Highway 

During the period of our study Haryana had very dense jungles 
which were infested with robbers. 56 Babar writes, “in many parts of 
the plains thorny jungles grow, behind the good defence of which the 
people of the pargana become stubborny rebellious and pay no taxes.” 57 

51. Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangueir, p. 26. 

52. Headquarters of Haryana Armed Forces, 5 K.M. west of Kama!, on Sher Shah 
Suri Marg. This bridge has been desolated now, due to heavy traffic on the 
said Marg and new one has been constructed now. 

53. Smith, V A , Akbar The Great Mogul, 1542-1605, Delhi, 1958, p. 300. 

54. Tavernier, J.B., op, cit., London, 1889, p. 96. 

55. John Marshall in India , edited by S,A. Khan, p. 245. 

56. During the reign of Balbar, we notice that as soon as he ascended upon the 
throne, he took immediate’ measures in clearing the juugles in Haryana in order 
to flush out robbers out of it as they used to attack the capital in evening. 
Besides we find that Haryana remained hunting grounds for the Sultans as well 
as for the Great Mughais. The chief hunting grounds Were, Safidon (near 
Panipat), Badli (near Delhi), Nardak (near Kurukshetra;, Palam (near Delhi), 
and Hansi and Hissar tract, Baburnama, p. 701 ; Cf. Pandey, AM., The First 
Afghan Empire In India, Calcutta, 1956, p. 16; Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. II, pp. 109, 
136 and 137 ; Cf. Lakhnawi, Shiv Das, op. cit., p. 18 ; Moreland, W.H ., op. cit., 
p. 7. 

57. Baburnama, p. 487. 
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It was too secure to pass on the highway. 68 He further says, 
“The villagers, out of hostility and hatred to us, had taken to theiving 
and highway robbery, there was no moving on the roads.” It is apparent 
from these assertions that although Babar had occupied Delhi, Haryana 
and Agra steadilly but the people of this region continued to harass 
his men. William Finch, who reached Surat in August 1608 stayed a 
few months there, tfyen in 1609 travelled from Surat to Agra. At Agra 
he stayed for nine months “buying indigo and performing other duties 
for the East India Company, he marched to Lahore, “where had to 
“collect debts due to the Company.” Writing about the territory of 
Haryana, he mentioned, “Some report being given out of the King’s 
death, many rogues with false alarms were abroad ; we met the Faujdar 
(military governor) of Delhi, with some 2000 horse and fqot in their 
pursuit... and the next day at breakfast we were like to be surprised by 
thieves.” 59 When he entered Panipat, he see “the heads of some hundred 
thieves newly taken ; their bodies set on stakes a mile in length.” The 
way from Panipat to Karnai was “thievish,” where but for our peace- 
language, we had been assulted.” 60 From Karnai, there was no such 
incident and then moved ahead and reached, at Lahore Richard Steel 
and John Crowther also observed, “In the night this road (Agra-Lahore) 
is dangerously infested with thieves, but is quite secure in the day.” 61 
Edward Terry also writes (1616), “the country is full of thieves, and 
outlaws that almost a man cannot stir out of doors; throughout all 
his dominions without great forces.” Pelsaert write, ...“Delhi, Lahore 
and many other cities, thieves and robbers come in force by night or 
day like open enemies.” 62 He further writes.... “he (Jahangir) is to 
be regarded as king of the plains or the open roads only for in many 
places you can travel only with a strong body of men, or on payment 
of heavy tolls to rebels.” 63 Being surrounded with jungles, Haryana 
remained “mostly in rebellion against the king.” 64 

Besides, the merchants and carmns were also threatened by the 
rebelled Princes. On 6th April 1606, when Khsrau rebelled at Agra 


58. Journey from Ajmir to Ispahan, In Purchas' Pilgrims, Vol. I, p. 520. 

59. Quoted by W.H. Moreland, op. cit., pp. 41-2. 

60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Pelsaert Francisco, op. cit., p. 59. 

63. Ibid., p. 59. 

64. Ibid. 
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and was on his way to the Punjab through this region, his accompalices 
plundered horses and goods. Jahangir himself writes, “Merchants 
and conveyers of goods were plundered by these rascals, and 
wheresoever they went men’s wives and children were not safe from 
the calamity of these wretches .” 65 We can see also other instance when 
on the defeat of the Imperial forces in the war of succession, Dara 
Shukoh fled towards Lahore through this region, which had long been 
his viceroyalty hold by his faithfull deputy Sayyid Ghairat Khan. 
Niccolao Manucci, the Venetian traveller, who was in the service of 
Dara decided to join his master at Lahore, gives a vivid descripticn 
of the highway robbery plunders and murders in this area . 66 “Within 
twenty four hours Aurangzeb dispatched Bhahadur Khan with several 
troops of cavalry to occupy the road to and from Agra on the West. 
This time the villagers also joined the robbers in plundering travellers 
on the highways, and slaying them. In these circumstances, the 
travellers had to keep their arms ready. No one dared to travel on the 
road after sunset . 67 The routes were also threatened by the 
uprisings. In their struggle against the Mughal the Sikhs under Banda 
Singh Bahadur blocked the trade route to Lahore during early 
years of eighteenth century . 68 Sometimes, the travellers were also 
threatened by the wild-animals, Jahangir states that he “heard on the 
road that between Panipat and Karnal there were two tigers that were 

giving much trouble to wayfarers ” 69 Besides these difficulties, 

rahadari 70 was also a great obstacle in smooth running of the trade 
and it also resulted the increase in the prices of articles*, which were 
daily used by the people of Haryana. Khafi Khan who excoriated the 
rahadari writes that Aurangzeb, with view to alleviate the condition of 


65. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, :p. 55, N 

66. Sarkar, J.N ,, A Short History of Aurangzeb, p. 76. 

67. Manucci, N., Storia do Mogor 1653-1708, English translation, William Irvine, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1907, Reprint, 1965, p. 276. 

68. Cf. Dharma Kumar, The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. 2, C-1757-C- 
1970, Cambridge University Press, London, 1983, p. 2. 

69. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Vol. I, p. 136. 

70. Rahdari was collected on every passage, border town and ferry. Khafi Khan, 
History of Alamgir by S. Moinul Haq, Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi-5, 
1975, p. 93; Sharma, Pushpa, Rahadari Aik Sankhepat Adiyan, Journal of Birla 
Education Trust, Pilani, 1982, pp. 55-61; Rahadari - Samabhadat Mahatavpurn 
Farsi Abhilaik, Journal of Madan Mohan Maliviya Research Institute, Ballia 
(9 U.P.), 1980, pp. 15-22. 
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the people, abolished the rahadari. But the “royal prohibition had 
no effect and faujdars and jagirdars in remote places did not withhold 
their hands from these exactions.” 71 In fact it was “a source of 
‘mischief and inconvenience to the travellers...” 72 He further says, 
‘The rahadari in particular is condemned by the righteous and justmen 
as a most vexatious impost and oppressive to travellers, but a large 
sum is raised by it. In most parts of the Imperial territories the 
faujdars and jagirdars by force and tyranny, now exact more than ever 
from the traders and poor and necessitous travellers. The zamindars 
also, seeing that no inquiries are made, extort more on roads within 

their boundaries than is collected on roads under royal officers 

Through the villainy and oppression of the toll collectors and the 
zamindars, the property, the honour, and the lives of thousands of 
travellers and peaceful wayfarers are frittered away.” 73 Indeed it is 
troublesome and irritating reminder of the Mughal period. 

Measures Taken to Prevent Highway Robbery 

The security of the roads was the prime duty of the Mughals and 
they were too keen to prevent robbery on the highways. 74 It was also 
essential to secure the highways for the development of the trade. To 
safeguard the interest and save it from robbery was naturally to save 
the capital. But this aspect did not appear to be of much importance 
to the king because whenever he travelled several persons accompanied 
him. About the encampment of the army of Akbar, Abul Fazl 
writes, “On an open ground, they pitch the imperial seraglio, the 
audience hall, and the Nagara-khana, all occuping a space the length 
of which is 1530 yards. To the right and left, and behind, is an open 
space of 300 yards, which no one but the guards is allowed to enter 
within it, at a distance of 100 yards to the left and centre are the tents 
of Maryam Makan and Gulbadan Begum, and other chaste ladies, and 
the tents of Prince Danyal, to the right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, 
and to the left, those of Prince Shah Murad. Behind their tents, at 
some distance, the officers and workshops are placed and at a further 


71. History of Alampr, p. 73. 

72. Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, Elliot and Dowson, Vol, VII, Allahabad, pp. 

246-48.; Moreland, W.H. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, New Delhi, 1972, pp, 
290-91. . 

73. Ibid. 

74. Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, pp. 49-50. 
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distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four corners of the camp, the 
bazars, the nobles ar,e encamped without on all sides, according to 
their rank.” 76 Indeed “Akbar’s court, even when quartered in a city 
was a camp, and his camp, was a travelling city.” 76 Williams Hawkin 
also observed “When the King (Jahangir) rides in progresse, his 
Tents are in compasse about as large as London, 77 two hundred 
thousand people, usually following his campe.” 78 But it was not 
applicable to the merchants and the general public. They had to 
wait for a long time till they could form a 1 car van. For instance 
Marnique who missed a carvan at Multan found that he would have to 
wait six months for the next. He had to accompany with the noble. 
Apparetntly, merchantile carvan were few. To form a carvan was a 
great impediment. Moreover the carvan needed a food for men and 
fodder for the animals. 

For the safety of the roads, Akbar had also directed his sipah- 

salar” to erect the sarais and other pious and useful foundations 

and see that such as have fallen into decay be repaired.” 79 Jahangir 
had to issue an order “On roads where thefts and robberies took place, 
which roads might be at a little distance from habitations, the jagirdars 
of the neighbourhood should build sarais (public-rest houses), 
mosques, and big wells, which might stimulate the population, and 
people might settle down in those sarais. If these should be near 
a Khalsa estate (under direct state management), the administrator 
(mutasaddi) of that place should execute the work.” 80 His Queen 


75. Saxena, Banarsi Prasad, History of Shahjehan of Dihli, Allahabad, 1958, p. 282. 

76. Purchas — his Pilgrims, IV, p. 268. 

77. The London of those days was perhaps scarcely one-tenth of the size of the 
modem metropolis, Early Travels in India , edited by J. Talboys Wheeler, Gurgaon, 
1975, p.. 41. 

78. Cf. Lane-poole, S., Aurangzeb, Delhi, pp. 131-34. When Aurangzeb set out in 
December 1664 A.D. to journey to Kashmir “His regular body guard of 350,000 
horsemen, ofcourse, went with him, besides over 10,000 infantry and the heavy 
and light artillery consisting of 100 or 120 brass pieces...A large body of Amirs 
and Rajas and lessser vassals was always in close attendance on the royal 
persons. ..Besides these the Emperor’s march was followed by an innumberable 
multitude of servants’ and trades people. Indeed the whole Delhi turned out 
to follow.. .“The total number of persons in the camp was estimated at between 
three and four hundered thousand.” 

79. Ain-i^Akbari, Vol. I, Galdwin, p. 297. 

80. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri , Vol. I, pp. 7-8. 
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Nurjahan also took a great interest in erecting “very expensive 
buildings in all directions sarais or halting places for travellers and 
merchants...” 81 

Besides, the Hindus also built sarais: They dug wells and 
constructed tanks near the highways. 82 In these sarais merchants and 
travellers could stay with full security. Regarding the Agra-Lahore 
road, De Laet (1631) observed, “At interval of five of six cos there 
are sarais built either by the King or by some of great men.” Manucci 
(1655-1717) says that on every route through the Mughal Empire, 
there were sarais which were like fortified places and each of which 
might hold from 800 to 1000 persons with their horses, camels and 
other goods. Thus “there was some security in sarais where the 
travellers took shelter at night and resumed their journey next morn- 
ing.” 83 Travernier has mentioned several sarais in his journey. Verilly, 
there was a net work of sarais throughout Haryana. A. Burnes who 
travelled even later stages (1832 A.D.) remarked, “In the lapse of 
time the trees have disappeared, but many minarets afid superb 
carvan-sarais yet mark the manificence of lh6 Mughal emperors.” 84 

Besides sarais, when a carvan moved from one place to another 
it was protected by the armed guards and also by the army in a 
precarious situations. 86 When Muhammad Farukhsiyar deputed Raja 
Jai Singh Sawai to devastate the territory of Churaman Jat, he also 
resolved that the “royal army should be stationed in Qasba Palwal 
for the purpose of affording security and protection to the travellers 
and wayfarers passing through the highway. Sanjar Khan and 
Sha.mshir Khan the exalted ones ( wala-shan ) were deputed to perform 
this duty. They received special robes and dresses of honour in 
addition to mansabdari of 1000 horse besides the walashani rank 
ranging from one to two thousand and two hundred sawar mansabdar-i- 
barawardi. They were to be accompanied by other Khans. Two months 
advance salary amounting to a sum of rupees 50,000 in cash was 
granted from the Imperial Treasury.” 86 In order to keep away the 


81. Pelsaert Francisco, op. cit., p. 50. 
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men of Churaman Jat from plundering the carvans, “Sanjar Khan and 
Shamshir Khan, the gurdians and protectors of the highway used to 
escort the carvans from Hodal, their own jurisdiction, to Faridabad 
and from Faridabad to Hodal.” About this time there arrived at 
Hodal a carvan of merchants carrying with them 1300 carts full of 
clarified butter ( raughan-i-zard ) and other articles of merchandise. 87 
The general rule was that the leaders of the carvan would sent to the 
aforesaid Khan prior information of the departure so that they could 
escort it with their troops. As (on this occasion) the merchants had 
with them about 1000 matchlockmen, relying upon them, they did not 
inform the said Khans and set out from Palwal. When they arrived 
about two kuroh (4 miles) on the other side of Hodal, a band of 
robbers (gharat qaram ) surrounded the whole of the carvan and allowed 
not one of them to escape so as to give information to the Khans. 
The musketeers who had accompanied the merchants threw away 
their arms on the very first attack of the plunderers and ran away. 
Thereafter, the Jats and other robbers plundered the carvan and carried 
the carts alongwith the merchandise to the neighbouring villages and 
divided the spoils among themselves. Property to the value of nearly 
twenty lakhs of rupees was plundered. 88 For protecting the highway, 
fifty thousands were spent to meet the monthly pay of the detach- 
ment of Sanjar Khan and Shamser Khan, the sentinels of the highway 
of Palwal. 89 

In addition to armed guards Tavernier writes** his 

(Shahjaban) reign, the police was strict in all things, and particularly 
with reference to the safety of the roads that there was never any 
necessity for executing a man for having committed theft.” 90 Besides, 
Charan, the well known tribe of the time acted as guards to travellers 
and goods. The Charan escorted the travellers from one place to 
another for a petty amount. The Mughal Emperors also instructed 
to their faujdars, which were appointed in Hissar, Southern 
Haryana, Delhi and Sirbind to guard the highway and other routes. 

The Mughal Emperors took all measures to prevent the highway 
robberies, appointed armed men, police personnel, built sarais, dug 
wells near the highway, constructed bridges on Sher Shbh Suri Marg 
for smoothly running- the traffic as well as carvans from 1 one place to 
other. It cannot be construed that the roads were unsafe for travellers 
and transporting the goods from one place to other during the period 
under review. 

,,87. Ibid. 88. Ibid. 89. Ibid. SO. Tavernier, J.B., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 325. 
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Role of Kirti Kisan Party in Agrarian Movement 

(1927-37) 
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The Punjab Kirti Kisan I Party was formed in the beginning of 
1928. It was the Ghadr Group which rejuvenated this party by 
encouraging militant nationalism in the Punjab. Its disillusionment 
with the violent means led to al search for new and effective forms of 
struggle against imperialism, feudalism and capitalism, which later 
emerged as an agrarian movemient in this province. However, it could 
not be called merely a faster cljiild of the Ghadr Group 1 but its organi- 
sation and ideology remained .more or less subservient to its mentor. 

Before we analyse its growth, formation and programme, let us 
have a look at the history of its weekly paper — The Kirti 2 which was not 
only the basis of the Kirti Kisan Party; it too led to the awakening 
among the ruralities, 1 ' 

The need of having an independent ideological paper in Punjabi 
had, at first, been discussed by the Ghadr Group leadership. It was 
Rattan Singh who in one of his letters from America, impressed upon 
Ishar Singh of Kabul Centre and others the need of having a news- 
paper of their own. 3 Towards the end of 1922 it was decided to send 
Bhai Santokh Singh 4 and Bhai Rattan Singh 5 to India for starting such 

| 

• — 1 

* Reader, Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Williamson, H., Communism in India, l935.(Compiled in the Intellegence Bu- 
reau, Home Department, Government of India, 1933, revised upto 1935), p. 271. 

2. The Kirti, May, 1927; November, 1928 {The Kirti was a monthly under the 
communist influence. As is clear from its first issue that Santokh Singh went to 
Cownpure and attended the Communist and Trade Union Conference in 
December, 1925), vide, The Kirti, February, 1926. 

3. Home Department, File No. 235/ 19 26-Political (The efforts were being made 
to send money soon for this papers, j It was in early 1926 that Santokh Singh 
received Rs. 10,000/- from Kabul and receipt of sums of Rs 2700/- and 
Rs. 5000/- were also reported from America) Vide, The Kirti, November, 1928. 

4. Home Department, File No. 233/11, 1926-Politieal. NAI, New Delhi. (One 
time Santokh Singh was Assistant Secretary of the Ghadr Group in America. 
During the first world War, he was engaged in anti-British conspiracy in Seam 
and he was eventually convinced in the San-Fransisco Conspiracy Case ) 

5. Ibid., File No. 235/11-1926, NAI, New Delhi. 

' 
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a paper and for organising peasants, tenants, agricultural labour and 
other workers. It was also stipulated to set up a connecting link with 
the workers’ and peasants’ Party in San Fransisco. In accordance 
with the party directive both the leaders entered into India in 1923,® 
but they were arrested in the independent tribal territory of N.W.F.P. 
and bailed out towards the end of the year. Soon, a notification 
appeared in various newspapers in January 1926 which declared that a 
monthly journal called the Kirti would be soon published from 
Amritsar for awakening the sleeping Indians. It would be the voice of 
Indian peasants, who as workers were living in America and Canada. 
It would be dedicated to the sacred memory of those martyrs 
who had awakened the masses in India. It appealed to the female sex, 
the subjugated, the weak and the oppressed to rise to oppose two fold 
exploitation, 6 7 8 i.e., by the black banias and the white hernias. 

The first issue of the Kirti was published in February, 1926. It, 
besides emphasing the value of organised labour, was explicit in the 
advocacy of its revolutionary ideas and aims. It constantly supported 
the ideals of Ghadrites and glorified the Babbar Akalis* and the 
patriots who were killed in Guru Ka-Bagh episode, the Budge-Budge 
riots, the Jalliamvala Bagh tragedy and the Jaito Morchas. It tried to 
bring especially the peasants and workers to the field of freedom 
fighters of the country. 9 Hence, this paper not only prepared the base 


6. Williamson, H., op. cit.. p. 261 (Writing about their first entry in May, 1923, the 
British Intellegence Report said, “In May, 1923, they left for India, financed to 
a moderate extent by the Communist International.” Their aim was to work at 
theThdian and the scheme formulated in Kabul, which included the formation 
of secret revolutionary societies clocked at communal organisations, the 
fomenting of trouble among the independent frontier tribes, the assassination of 
British Officers, and the selection of young Sikhs for training in foreign 
military school. 

7. The Kirti, February, 1926 (Bhai Mohan SiDgh Vaid, Section, Punjabi University 
Library, Patiala); Home Department, File No. 235/1926, NA1, New Delhi. 

8. {Babbar Akali Movement was a terrorist movement. Its rise is ascribed (o 
Kishan Singh Gargaj. It was the party of the Sikhs of Doab who wanted to 
oppose the Government on violent lines. As a result of their propaganda, the 
feelings of the Sikhs Were inflamed to a dangerous pitch and the prestige of the 
Government sent to a very low level) Vide, Home Department, File No. 200/ 
1926-Politi.cal, NAI, New Delhi. 

9. Home Department, File No. 235/11 of 1926, NAI, New Delhi; The Kirti, 
February-March, 1926. 
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for the formation of the Kirti Kisan party but also made the party’s 
leadership to take up the problems and demands of the peasantry and to 
fight against feudalism, capitalism and imperialism. 

This party criticised the concept of Gandhi’s programme of 
attaining Swaraj within one year and that too by non-violent methods. 
It also attacked the right wing of the Congress Party for not allowing 
the passage of the resolution seeking to organise workers and peasants. 10 
In the next 5 issues, i.e., from March to September of the Kirti, Bhai 
Santokh Singh wrote a number of articles supporting a new idea of 
converting all the land into big plots, each not less than 50 acres, to be 
owned by a peasant, or a tenant so that the poor farmers and the labo- 
urers were benefitted. The problem of poverty of the peasantry and 
the development of agriculture were inter-connected. A solution without 
changing the distribution of land could not be solved. Such a change 
was a revolutionary step which would usher in a completely new era. 11 
Thus, they had been greatly impressed by the principles and ideologies 
of the Russian Revolution and theory of socialism advocated by the 
revolutionaries of Russia, though their concept about socialism was not 
vivid at this stage. 

To substantiate, another issue of this paper suggested that the 
nation should be the owner of the land. The big fields should be given 
to the tenants company but not the right to sell or rent or to get profit 
by exploiting the workers; The government should provide capital. 
The transformation should be in stages and latest equipments should 
not be used. He observed that the agriculture must be socialised but 
did not specify the nature of political state apparatus and that of 
leadership. However, the Kirti became the voice of the workers and 
the peasants. As a result, the Kisan agitation spread out to the whole 
of the country. To this may be added that the agrarian question was 
posed and solved in a purely economic way. He put the fundamental 
questions. What sort of economic system in agriculture could end the 
misries of the masses ? He replied: The socialisation of agriculture. 
However, he did not pose the further question: Under what sort of 


10. The Kirti, February, 1926 (He recalled Hazrat Machani’s words from speech 
delivered at the Communist Conference held in Kanpur, on December 26, 1926. 
“To win Swaraj we must fight for the betterment of the life conditions of the 
working people.” For details see Adhikari, G , The First Indian Communists 
Conference (Marxist Miscellaneous). 

11 . The Kirti, March, 1926. 
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political state apparatus and under the leadership of what social class 
or classes was the achievement of such an agrarian system possible ? 
Thus, the agrarian problem discussed above vividly displays that the 
Kirti was the voice of the Punjab peasants/tenants agricultural 
labourers, workers and above all the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party and the 
Kisan agitation in the thirties, not only in the Punjab but in several 
other regions of the country as well. 18 _ 

According to the definition of the Kirti, a person can be called a 
Kirti if he works with his own hands and does not exploit others. 13 
Accordingly the peasants could not be included among the workers. 
But in comparison to the capitalists the peasants were more or less 
in the camp of working class because they were also oppressed by the 
capitalists. Now, it was strongly felt that the organisation of labour class 
including the peasants was desparately needed which alone would be 
able to break the shackles of India and liberate the country. However, it 
could not throw light on the type of organisation, politic, strategy, etc. 
Hence, no article was published on the practical problems of the Punjab 
peasantry. 14 It was mainly and basically devoted to the problems of 
the working class, movements. However, after the death of Bhai 
Santokh Singh, on May 19, 1927, 15 the Kirti started emphasising the 
problems of the peasantry. 

The Kirti tried to extricate the working class from the influence of 
bourgeois ideology by forming a strong organisation of the labourers 
and peasants. 18 In its April, 1927 issue, it wrote that there was a 
need for the formation of the Kirti Kisan party. 17 Consequently, it 

12. The Kirti was banned in the Punjab, so it was shifted to Meerut, U.P., and now 
it appeared in the name of Kirti Lehr. However, it reached in the different 
Illaqas of the Punjab. It too reached Bengal, Calcutta, etc. (This information is 
based on the fortnightly reports — Home Deptt., Political, NAI, New Delhi, and 
The Kirti of this period); Personal meeting with Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, 
Ajay Bhawan, New Delhi. 

13. According to Santokh Singh, the word Kirti is the exact translation of the 
word labourer. He is that person who has no capital and means of production 
and earns his living by working for others. Similarly the Kirti Shareni is that 
class of people who have no capital or means of production, vide, The Kirti, 
March, 1926. 

14. The Kirti, April, 1926; Supported by Sohan Singh Josh— Personal meeting- 
Ajay Bhawan, New Delhi. 

15. The Kirti, May, 1927; The Kirti, December, 1927; also The Kirti, No. 3, 1926. 

16. The Kirti, February, 1927; September, 1927. 

17. Ibid.. June, 1927. 
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now started the term Kirti Kisan instead of the Kirti only. The people 
included in the party were lower class people like carpenters, black- 
smiths, peasants and other workers engaged in different professions. 18 

At a politcal conference held in 1927, in Amritsar the majority 
opinion expressed itself against the reformist leadership of the Indian 
National Congress. 19 As a result, Muhajirs, nationalist youth, Akali 
militants and the members and sympathisers 20 of the Ghadr Group, etc., 
came close to struggle against exploitation, feudalism, capitalism and 
imperialism. 21 

The return of the emigrants provided, the human channels through 
which the ideas of the outside world were injected into the life of 
certain strata of rural Punjab especially the peasantry. The emigrants 
were mostly Jat Sikh peasants and thus the ideas they brought to 
Punjab were confined mainly to the Sikh peasantry. The small land- 
holders were only interested in themselves and were indifferent to the 
larger issues. Later on, the Akalis compromised with the British and 
the process of differentiation of ideologies began. 22 

We have alreadly described how the Ghadr sent emissaries to 
India in 1923. Among these emissaries, it was Bhai Santokh Singh 
who was left in India while others were arrested and deported. He 
contacted the redical minded workers and peasants of Lahore, 
Dhariwal and Amritsar. At the inaugural meeting of the Punjab 
Workers’ and Peasants’ party on April 12, 1927, 23 Bhag Singh 

‘Canadian,’ a Ghadrits emissary, indicated the earnest desire of the 


18. Ibid., May, 1927 (For details also see Bhagwan Singh Josh’s M. Phil, thesis 
entitled ‘Communism in the Punjab’) (unpublished work— JNU, Library, New 
Delhi). 

19. The Communist International between the 5th and 6th world Congress : 1924-28, 
(A Report on the position of in all section of the world communist party), 
ACHI, JNU, New Delhi, 594. 

20. Members and sympathisers of the Ghadr Group abroad were mostly Sikh 
agriculturists, having a theological cost of mind. They read Marx’s Capital 
and recited the hymns of Gurus at the same time. 

21. The Kirti, February, 1929 (‘Bolshevik propaganda in India,’ an article published 
in this issue). 

22. Ibid. (In the beginning important Akali leaders were Jathedar Udham Singh 
Nagoke, Darshan Singh Pheruman and Gurmukh Singh Musafir. They had 
close relations with the Kirti, during this period). 

23. Meerut Conspiracy Case, Sessions Judgement, 1930, Vol. I, Part XXXIX, NAI, 
New Delhi. 
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Ghadr Group to set up rapport with radical-minded jworkers and 
peasants in the Punjab. A number of conferences were held and were 
presided over by Sohan Singh Jash. 24 Some Akalis offered to support 
the building of a Kirti organisation. 25 The Kirti Kisan organisation’s 
meeting at Amritsar decided to support Congress in order to start 
an anti-imperialist movement and support the left group in the 
Congress. 26 

As 90% of workers in the Punjab were peasants, the workers 
organisation really meant the organisation of the peasants. 27 The aims 
and objectives of the Kirti Kisan party included : 

(i) For the liberation of the country a strong party of Kin is 
(workers and peasants) should be formed. Its aim should be a 
complete independence from British imperialism; 

(ii) To liberate Kir t is from every sort of political, economic 
and social exploitation and slavery and to set up their United 
Republic; 28 

(iii) It was also resolved to declare support to the Chinese freedom 
struggle and the Russian Revolution; and the establishment of 
a Kirti or Bolshevik type state; 

(iv) Small holdings should be exempted from revenue and the 
Kirti branches, therefore, should be set up, to oppose the 
Government revenue demand in such cases, in every 
district; 

(v) The revenue should be reduced. It should be imposed on 
production and noton land; 

(vi) All means of production should be nationalised; 

(vii) Land should be taken away from the landlords without 
compensation and it should be divided among the cultivators; 

(viii) Government should give loans to the cultivators. It 
should provide the peasants with machines, seed and scientific 

24. The Kirti , October, 1927; Home Department, File No. 1819/1927-Political, NaI, 
New Delhi; Personal meeting with Sardar Sohan Singh Josh ; Sardar Darshan 
Singh Pheruman, Gurmukh Singh Musafir and Jatbedar Udham Singh, etc., etc., 
were the most prominent Akali leaders. Vide, The Kirti, October, 1927. 

25. Ibid; Fornightly Report of October, 1927, NAI, New Delhi. 

26. The Kirti, October, 1927. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers, Sr. No. 167, Exhibits No. 334(T), 771-Aims and 
Objects and Rules and Regulations of the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party, NAI, New 
Delhi. 
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assistance; 

(ix) Village Panchayats should be reorganised and they should 
include the elected representatives of cultivators and other 
rural workers. They should be entrusted with the authority 
to impose revenue on the peasant; 

(x) The wages of industrial workers should be increased and 
working hours should not be more than 8 hours; 

(xi) Lastly, to democratise the institutions in India, 29 leading 
to political, economic and social emancipation of the masses. 30 
Obviously, it was formed with the primary object of organis- 
ing workers and peasants. Their active involvement and 
support were regarded as the decisive factor in the war 
against exploitors in general and the British imperialism in 
particular. 

Another conference was held in Lyallpur on October 17, 1927. 
Tara Singh, a local peasant activist, presided over it. Desk Sewak Kirti 
Sabha was formed and its office bearers were elected. 31 It was 
announced that the Kirti Kisan party would organise the poor. 32 
Another conference was called for this purpose, which was held 
on April 12, 1928, at 6.00 p.m., in Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar. From 
various districts more than 60 persons including Dr Satyapal, Gopal 
Singh Qaumi, Hans Raj, K.N. Sehgal, Master Kabul Singh, Ram 
Chand, M.A. Majid, etc., participated and those who attended become 
members of a party, called the Kirti Kisan Party. Sohan Singh Josh 
and M.A. Majid were elected Secretary and Joint Secretary respectively. 
A five members committee 33 was appointed to prepare its constitution. 
It was also resolv ed that the rules would be formulated soon and a 

29. Ibid ; also Sr. No. 161, Exhibit No. P. 548 (15), 922-26, Constitution of All India 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party. A comparison of these two documents show 
that the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party and All India Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party shared their aims and objects. Rasul, M. A., History of the All India 
Kisan Sabha (Calcutta, 1974), pp. 57-59. 

30. Ibid., Sr. No. 19, Vol. 14, Joint Statement of Nimbkar, R.S.. and others, NAI, 
New Delhi, 4892. 

31. The Kirti, November, 1927; Fornightly Reports of the year 1927, Home 
Department Political, NAI, New Delhi. 

32. The Kirti, February, 1928; supported by Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, Pexsonal 
meeting on November 19, 1976, Ajoy Bhavan, New Delhi. 

33. Ibid., also of May, 1928 (Sohan Singh Josh, Gopal Singh Qaumi, Hira Singh, 
M.A. Majid and K.N. Sahgal were the members of this committee), supported 
by Lala Ram Chand — Personal meeting, Delhi. 
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real programme of organising the workers and peasants would be 
started. 81 The second Kirti Kisan Conference was held in Lyallpur from 
the 28th to 30th September, 1928 along with the Punjab Provincial 
Political Conference. 36 Representatives of the Kirti Kisan Organisation 
and also the members of the Kirti Dal of Bengal, participated. 3 ® The 
organisation decided to solve the problem of begar (forced labour), 
lack of irrigation water, reduction in taxes, land revenue and abolition 
of abiana, malba, chowkidara , 37 etc. 

In the early stages, in the newly colonised areas of the Sargodha 
district, it advised a boycott of the Zamindara League of Chhotu Ram 
and exhorted the peasants to organise the committee of the farmers. 38 
Similar formation of committees linked with Kirti Kisan party was 
suggested to. the peasants of Amritsar district. 39 The Third Punjab 
Provincial Workers’ and Peasants’ Party Conference was held in Rohtak 
on March 10, 1928. This party had its branches at Ludhiana, Rohtak 
and even at Calcutta. It also organised various unions in Amritsar. 40 

The units were advised not only to fight the imperialists but the 
bourgeosie also. It emphasised the fraternity of common economic 
and class interest in order to counter the British strategy of divide and 


34. Meerut Conspiracy Case , Sr. No. 211, Vol. Ill (1), NAI, New Delhi; The Kirti, 
May, 1928 (See Sohan Singh Josh defence statement). 

35. Phillip Spratt played a key role in bringing together the labour group of Abdul 
Majid and Kirti group, by impressing upon them the need to form a workers’ 
and peasants’ party in the Punjab. He stayed at Lahore for 3 months, i.e., from 
June to August, 1927. He held discussions with the leaders of all the leftist 
groups including Bhagat Singh. According to a CID Report : On the night 
of 28th November, 1927, a secret meeting of the Communist Party was held 
in the house of Shaukat Usmani at which both Spratt and Bradley 
were present, and representatives from Bombay, Bengal and Punjab also 
attended it. Obviously, the Kirti Kisan Party worked under the impact of the 
leftist ideology. It would be more appropriate to call this party at the leftist 
group. 

36. Ray, Subodh (ed.), Communism in India : Unpublished Documents, 1924-25, 
1972, p. 57 (There was a Kirti Dal Bengal: A Group of Sikhs in Calcutta who 
were under the impact of Punjab Kirti Kisan Party. Later on it merged with 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Bengal. 

37. The Kirti, November, 1927. 

38. Ibid., April, 1929. 

39. Ibid., June, 1929. 

40. Meerut Conspiracy Case, Sr. No. 2ll, Vol. No. Ill (1), NAI, New Delhi, p. 295; 
Ray, Subodh, op. cit., p. 57. 
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rule. It was the Kirti Kisan leadership which defined the nature and 
scope of the revolution and its tactics with considerable clarity . 41 
However, the Kirti Kisan party did not believe fully in violence as a 
tool to bring about radical changes. Thus, this party was against 
terrorist elements but practised the use of force elements but practised 
the use of force for national revolution . 42 Such things brought out in 
open differences between the Kirti Kisan party and other militant 
groups . 43 It also indicated the ideological maturity of its . leadership 
in the province. Realising the importance of propaganda in organising 
the workers and peasants on the basis of economic principles , 44 Bhai 
Santokh Singh publicised the principle of socialism and the idea of 
class consciousness among the peasants and workers. 

The Kirti continued to espause the views of Karl Marx to the 
masses 45 and educated the workers accordingly. Though the party was 
put to several difficulties yet it fulfilled its role of moulding public 
opinion by promoting it's sale which would continue the campaign of 
revolution . 46 The main readers of this journal were the peasants, 
workers and petty bourgeoisie, especially the youth of the lower 
middle class. They were the most suitable recepients of the Kirti 
message of socialism, class-struggle, freedom of expression or press 

41. Ibid., Meerut Conspiracy Case , Sr. No. 212, Vol. 3 (2), p. 516, NAI, New Delhi; 
(For a list of the immediate demands of the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party); Home 
Department, File No. 12/3/1936-Political AlSPC-Papers, File No. 139 (Part-I), 
1937-42, NMML, Teen Murti, New Delhi. 

42. Joint Statement of R. S. Nimbkar and others, 5170 (Use of ned-terrorism was 
sanctioned by the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party. Defining its scope, Sohan Singh 
Josh observed, “individual terrorism and ned-terrorism should not be mixed up 
together. The latter should be employed only when the State machine is 
captured by the proletariat and before.” Vide, Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers, 
Sr. No. 218, 324-Statement of Sohan Singh Josh in the court of R. L. Yanke, 
Additional Session Judge, Meerut. 

43. Joint Statement of R. S. Nimbkar and others. 

44. The Kirti 'Jivan Bhai Santokh Singh’ in Punjabee), Amritsar, July, 1927, pp. 
13-15; also see its last instalment in the issue of June, 1929, pp. 17-19- 

45. The Kirti, Amritsar (Comrade Karl Marx), May, 1929, pp. 56-59; The Kirti, 
April, 1929 (Mahatma Karl Marx), p. 7; The title page of ail the issues of the 
Kirti is based on the following lines: “Workers of the World Unite”, “You have 
nothing to lose but your chains of slavery.” 

46. Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers (The Government of India Confiscated many of 
its issues. For instance, notable ones were dated June; August, December, 
1929. Its editors Daljit Singh and Arjan Singh Gargaj were also arrested); The 
Kirti, December, 1929 (Farangh Shahi Da Takhta HU Giya), pp. 1-3. 
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and complete independence . 47 

It is to be noted that the contact between the leadership of the 
Kirti Kisan Party and the Ghadr Group in USA continued. It served 
as an effective channel of communication between the two factions . 48 
Various articles notably “Union and Kisan ,’’ 49 “Hindustan Naujawan 
and Terrorism ,” 50 and “Arrest of Santa Singh,” at Madras in the 
journal highlighted its ideological stand on various issues relating to 
the peasants problems and also the Kirti Kisan movement in the Punjab. 
Thus, the Kirti Kisan Party did have strong Marxist leanings. It was 
a mixture of left nationalism and democratic revolutionary tendencies . 51 
Though it upheld Russia as an ideal , 52 however, it did not follow the 
Russian programme. 

The question which is yet to be replied was how to realise the 
above mentioned programme and who would assume the leadership in 
this struggle against capitalism, imperialism and feudalism which was a 
vital aspect of the Kirti Kisan ideology? The workers and the 
peasantry allied with each other in bringing about political, social and 
economic revolution. But the more articulate of them felt that workers 
and peasants should be seperately organised on a common programme 
according to their needs, and in order to establish an absolute 
democratic republic of workers and peasants , 53 where the latter would 
engage themselves in agriculture while the state apparatus would be 


47. Ibid ; The Kirti , August, 1930 (Kirti Lehar Nahin Dabegi), 50. 

48. The Kirti, February, 1928, pp. 77-8; Brij Narian’s article- ‘Zamindar-te-Kisan’, 
in The Kirti , March, 1930, pp. 16-19. 

49. The Kirti, February, 1S30, pp. 3-8. 

50. Ibid. (For its text), pp. 9-13. 

51. Personal meeting with Sardar Sohan Singh Josh; also supported by Master Hari 
Singh — Personal Interview, The Communist OfBce, Chandigarh. 

52. For details see K. N. Sehgal’s Presidential address, delivered by him at Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party Conference held in Meerut on October 13th to 15th, 
1923) Vide Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers , Sr. No. 161, Exhibit No. P. 172 (T), 
683; also see the views of M. A. Majid delivered on 18.8.1928 at Jallianwala 
Bagh, Vide, Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers, Sr. No. 205 (/), Exhibit No. P. 1884 
(2) (T), (40; Cross examination of Sohan Singh Josh before R.L. Yorke, op. cit ., 

May 18, 1931: Vide, Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers, Sr. No. 218, 231-32 
and 348; The Kirti March 1929; Lenin, V. I, Alliance of the Working Class 
and Peasautry, 340-46; Carr E. H., Socialism in one Country, Vo). I. 

53. For details study, see Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers, Exhibit No, 621. (T), P. 
846; Exhibit No. P. 1882 (T), Sr. No. 161, 845-46; Exhibit No. 238, Sr. No. 218, 
324; Sr. No. 545, 3, 9-10, Janvani, June 21, 1928. 
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managed by the working class. 64 

It will not be out of place to state that there was no direct link 
between the leaders of the ex-soldiers and the Kirti Kisan Party, but 
C.I.D. reports did speak of an attempt by the Kirti Kisan Party to 
undermine the loyalty of th# soldiers. 55 It was felt, because of the 
economic hardships, certain sections of the peasantry who supplied 
recruits to the army were being influenced by the Congress propaganda 
in the rural areas. On January 7, 1929, ex-soldier, Risaldar Anup 
Singh, arrived in Lahore with a Jatha of eight hundred soldiers to seek 
an interview with the Governor to express grievances. 66 They refused to 
leave the place when ordered to do so by the police. Many of them 
were arrested. Serious discontent prevailed among those ex-military ' 
men of Sheikhupura district who were demoblised without a pension 
or a grant of land. They did not believe the declaration of the Govern- 
ment that it had no further land available for distribution. The centre 
of agitation was Lahore villages — the villages of Sahad, Natheka, Toria, 
Mirpur and Dhoneka were seriously affected. 57 

Above all, the emphasis shifted to Kisan agitation between 1930-39. 
The district Kisan Committees which were actively organising agitation 
for the fulfilment of their demands already discussed above, threw up 
new leaders known as * Babas In brief, the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party 
survived in spite of repression and reprisals, for it assumed new form 
in response to the changing political situation. 


54. For details see The Kirti, March, 1929; Lenin, V. I, op. tit,, pp. 1 ] 340-46, 331, 
Carr, E. H., op. cit. 

55. Home Department File No. 233 of 1930-Political; File No, 130 and K W 1930- 
Political, NAI, supported by Sardar Sohan Singh Josh (for details £lso see the 
Fortnightly Report of this period). 

56. Anup Singh belonged to a military family. In 1921, he established An ex- 
soldiers Association. In his petition to the Viceroy he narrated the long story 
of injustice done to him by the local authori ties and assured his long standing 
loyalty to the Empire. This petition informs that the membership of this 
Association was 30,000. Vide, Ibid. 

57. Home Department, File No. 233 of 1930, NAI, New Delhi. 
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Book Review 

Sikh Politics ; 1920-30 by Dr K. L. Tuteja, Vishal Publications, 
Kurukshetra— 132 119, first published 1984, price Rs. 80,00. 

The present work is a revised version of Dr Tuteja’s Pb. D. thesis 
submitted to the Kurukshetra University in 1979. In this study the 
author has asked certain relevant questions on the Sikh Politics of the 
1920s and 1930s. He has examined the nature of the political activity 
of the Sikhs which involves a study of their relations with ihe British 
colonial administration in India, Congress and other allied political 
organisations. During these tumultuous years, religious symbols and 
institutions were frequently used for political mobilisation of the comm- 
unity. They generated a sense of identity with which the Sikhs were 
particularly concerned at the beginning of the present century. While 
tracipgiil^story of growing politicalisation, the book seeks to explain 
the cqn|$!$sity and inter-relatedness of various factors that influenced 
the growth and development of Sikh politics of these years. 

Dr Tuteja’s scholarly study begins with the systematic study of the 
history of the Sikh politics of loyalty at the threshold of the present cen- 
tury. The writer candidly examines the factors leading to a gradual but 1 
definite change in the Sikh attitude towards the British imperial admini- 
stration by the closing years of the 1910s. The second chapter is devoted 
to a careful analysis of the different stages of the Akali confrontation 
with the provincial government in the 1920s. In the opinion of the au- 
thor, the Gurdwara Reform Movement received the universal sympathy 
and support of the Sikhs and it quickly turned out to be a mass move- 
ment with the active participation of the Sikh peasantry of the central 
Punjab districts like Lahore and Amritsar. He has not failed to record 
that the leadership of this movement was provided by the educated 
middle class. The writer has rightly pointed out that the Sikh agitation 
for gurdwaras, though possessing points of contact with the Congress 
led the non-co-operation movement, maintained its separate identity 
due to a few local politico-religious factors. The Guru Ka Bagh 
Morcha provides the’ central theme of the third chapter of this volume. 
This morcha registered a significant victory of the Akalis and brought 
them closer to the Congress politics. The Nabha affairs carried the 
story of the Gurdwara Reform Movement to a new political dimension. 
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This has been immortalised by the Jaito Morcha. This chapter also 
graphically describes the settlement of the Gurdwara question provid- 
ing a separate identity for the Sikhs. The study is brought to an end 
by the Sikh struggle for their survival as a distinct community in the 
1930s. The Akalis persisjgnty* fought against the communal award 
under the Government of India Act of 1935 and were anxious to secure 
the support of the Congress,* Even they sought the help of the Hindu 
Mahasabha to oppose the Pakistan scheme. Being a minority commu- 
nity, the author concludes they tried to win, the support from every 
corner without sacrificing their separate identity. 

There are, however, a few questions which, I believe, would be 
demanding Dr Tuteja’s greater attention at the time of the revision 
of this book. His silence about the various Akali economic programmes, 
especially their demand for the reduction of the land revenue and abiana 
payment, may give rise to serious misgivings about the large scale 
participation of Jats in the reform movement. Besides religious 
considerations, economic demands played a pivotal role in the 
mobilisation of the Sikh zamindars of the majha districts. Again we 
do want to hear more about those Sikhs who gradually drifted away 
from the main currents of the Akali politics and took up militant 
politics of the Hindustan Socialist Party and the Kirti-Kisan 
programme. Despite these limitations, this work is of immense value 
to those who wish to understand the dynamics of the Sikh Politics of 
the pre-partition Punjab. 

Himadri Banerjee* 


‘•‘Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta, 700 037. 
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